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INTRODUCTION. 

JN the reign of Queen Anne, (which, notwith- 
standing those • happy times which Succeeded, 
every Engushman may remeinber,] thou may'st pos- 
sibly, gentle reader, have seen a certain venerable 
person who frequented the outside of the palace of 
St.James's, and who, by the gravity of hia deport- 
ment and habit, was generally taken for a decayed 
gentleman of Spain. His stature was tall, his vifage 
umg, his complexion olive, his brows iiere black and 
even, his eyes hollow yet piercing, liis nose inclined to 
aquiline, his beard neglected and mixed with grey : 
AH this contributed to spread a solemn melancholy 
over hia cmmtenance. Pythagoras was not more 
silent, Pyrrho more motionless, nor Zeno more austere. 
His wig was black and smooth as the plumes of a 
raven, and hung as straight as the hair of a river 
god rising from the water. His cloak so coraiJfetely 
covered hia whole person, that whether or no he had 
any odier clothes (much lees any Hnen) under it, I 
shall not say ; but hia sword' appeared a full yard 
behind him, and his manner of we^ng it waa bo stiff, 
that it seemed grown to hia thigh. His whole 
figure was so utterly unlike any thing of this world, 
that it was not natural for any man to ask him a 
question without blessing himself first. Those who 
never saw a Jesuit, took him for one, and otliers 
believed him some High Priest of the Jews. 

But imder' this macerated form was concealed a 
nund replete with science, burning with a zeal of 
benefiting his fellow-creatures, and filled with an 
honest conscious pride, mixed with a scorn of doirfg 
or suffering the least thing beneath the dignity of a 
■• Ironical. , 
B Z 
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philiMOpher. Accordingly he had a soul that wnufii 
not let him accnit of any offers of charity, at the 
same time that hia body seemed but too much to 
require it. Hia lodging was in a small chamber up 
four pair of stairsj where he regularly paid for what 
he had when he eat or drank ; and he was often 
observed wholly to abstain from both. He declined 
Speaking to any one, except the Queen, or her first 
minister, to whom he attempted to make some apph- 
cations ; but his real business or intentions were utterly 
unknown to all men. Thus much is certain, that he 
wa* obnoxioiu to the Queen's ministry ; who, either 
out of jealouBj or envy, had him spirited away, and 
carried abroad as a dangerous person without any 
regard to the known laws of the kingdom. 

One day, as this gentleman was walking about 
dinner-time alone in tlie Mall, it happened that a 
manuscript dropt from under his cloak, which my 
servant picked up, and brought to me. It wa» written 
in the Latin tongue, and contained many most pro- 
found secrets, in an uausual turn of reasoning and 
ttyle. The first leaf wat inscribed with these wordsi 
CoeSeiiiu, *ta Liiur MtimriiJut Jlfmrliai Seriileri, 
The book wu of so wonderiul a natwe) that it is 
incredible what a desire I conceived that moment to 
be acquainted with the author, who I clearly per- 
ceived vras some great philosopher in disguise. I 
several times endeavoured to speak to him, which lie- 
as often industriously avoided. At length I found an 
opportunity (as he stood under the piazza by the 
dancing-room in St. James's) to acquaint him in the, 
Latin tongue, that his manuscript was fallen into my 
hands ; and saying this, I presented it to him, with 

rtt encomiums on the learned author. Hereupon 
took me aside, surveyed me over with a fixed 
attention, and opening the clasps of the parchment 
cover, spoke (to my great surprize) in £nghshj a* 
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** Courteous stranger, whoever tliou art, I embrace 
thee as my beat Friend ; for eitlier the stars and 
my art are deceitful, or tiie destined time is come 
which is to manifest Martimis Scriblerus to the 
world, and thou the person chosen by fjte for thh 
task. What thou seesl in me is a body exiiaustcd 
by the labours of the mind, i have found in I>ame 
Nature not indeed an wikuid, but a nrv coy 
mietTew : watchful nights, anxious days, dender 
meals, and endless labours, must be thie lot of all 
who pursue her, through her labyrinths and mean- 
ders. Mv lirst vital air I drew in this island (a 
soil fruitful of philosophers), but my complexion 
is become adust, and my body arid, by visiting 
lands {as the poet has it) alio tub tole calentei. I 
have, through my whole life, passed under several 
disguises and unknown names, to screen myself 
from the envy and malice which mankind express 
against those who are possessed of the Arcanum 
Ma^um. But at present I am farced to take 
smctuarv in the British court, to avoid the re- 
venge of a cruel Spaniard) who has pursued me 
alnwet tbrou|^ the whole tem^ueous globe. Bnng 
about four yeari ago inthecityof lifadrid in quest 
of natural knowledge, I was informed of a lady 
who was marked with a pomegranate upon the 
inude of her right thigh, which blossomed, and, 
■as it were, aeoned to ripen in the due season. 
Forthwith was I possessed with an insatiable curi(i- 
Mty to view this wonderful phenomenon. I felt 
the ardour of my passion increase as the i;i.'ason 
advanced, till, in the month of July, I could no 
longer contain. I brib'd her duenna, was admitted 
to the bath, saw her undress'd, and the wonder 
i&played. This was soon after discovered by the 
husband, -who finding tmo& letters I had written to 
the duenna, containuig expressions of a doubtful 
meaning, suspected me of a crime noest alien &on> 
B 3 
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the purity of mv thoughts, IncoTitinently I left 

Madrid by the advice of friends, have been pur- 
•* sued, dogged, and way-laid through several na- 
'* fions, and even now scarce think myself secure 
" within the sacred walls of this palace. It has been 
" my good fortune to have seen all the grand phe* 
*' nomena of nature, excepting an earthquake, which 
*■ I waited for in Naples three years tn vain ; and 
" DOW by means of some British ship (whose colour* 
« no Spamarddare approach) I impatiently expect 
*■ a sale pa8saf|;e to Jamaica, for that ben^U Ta 

thee, my fnend, whom fate has marked for my 
'■ historio^pher, I leave theie my commentaries, 
" and others of my works. No more — be faithful 
" and impartial." 

He soon after performed his promise, and left me 
the commentaries, giving me also further lights hy 
many conferences ; when he was unfortunately 
matched away (as I before related) by the jealousy of 
the Queen's ministry. 

Though I was thus to my eternal grief deprived of 
his conversation, he for some years continued hift 
correspondence, and communicated to me many of 
Us pnriects for the benefit of mankind. He sent me 
some of his writings, and recommended to my care 
the recovery of others, straggling about the world, 
and assumed by other men. Tiie last time I heard 
from him was on occasion of his strictures on the 
Dunciad : since when, several years being elapsed, I 
have reason to believe this excellent person is either 
dead, or carried by his vehement thirst of knowledge 
into some remote, or perhaps undiscovered region 
of the world. In either case, I think it a debt no 
longer to be delayed, to reveal what I know of this 
prodigy of science, and to give the history of his 
life, and of his extensive merits to mankind ; in which 
I dare promise the reader, that whenever he begins 
to tUnk any one chapter dnQ, the style wiU.be imme- 
diately changed in tu noft. 
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BOOK I. CHAP. I. 

OF THE PARENTAGE AND FAMILY OF SCRIBLERUS, 
HOW HB WAS BEOOT, WHAT CARE WAS TAKEN 
OF HIM BEFORE HE WAS BORM> AMD WHAT PRO- 
giGTES ATTENDED HIS BIRTH. 

JN the city of Munster in Germany, lived a grave 
and learni'd gL-jitlcman, by profeasioii an anti- 
quary ; who, among all hia invaluable curiosities, 
esteemed none more highly, than a skin of the true 
Pergamenian parchment, which hung at the upper 
end of his hall. On this was curiously traced the 

JW"™s>>,] Mi. Pope, Dr.Athuilinot. and Dr. Swift, io con. 
■ unciioH, fcjimed the prujecl of a latire ijti ills nbuies of hunun 

it in the'mannsr of Cervantc! (the original siithor of this JJneiei 
of su'ne), under a continued iiirrative of feigned adventures. They 
had oljierved that those abuses still kept their ground against ail 
that the ablest and gravest authors could say to disctedit them ; 
they concluded therefore, the force of ridicule was wfintlng tu 
quicken their disgrace ; and ridicule wa; here in its place, uhen 
(he abuses had hftn already detected by sober reasoning; and 
truth ia no danger to suffer by the premuure uie of so poweirul 
aa iucrunient. But the separation of our author and his iiriettdt, 
vhiA KKUi after happened, with the death of oae, and the iofirmU 
tlasof the other, put a period to their rfesignt, when they bail 
oafy dmwD out au impeifect niay towatdi h, undor the tnt« of 
lilt Km Book of the Memoin of Sciihhm. 
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ancient pedigree of the Scrtbleri, with all their alh'- 
ances and collateral relations, (among which were 
reckoned Albertus Magnus, Paracelsus Bombastua, 
and the famous Scaligers, in old time Princes of 
Verona,} and dfduccd even from the times of the 
elder Plinv to Cornelius Scriblems: for such was 
the name of this venerable personage ; whose glory 
It was, that, by the singular virtue of the women, 
not one had a head of a different cast from his 

His wite was »' lady of singular Ixauty, whom not 
for that reason only he espouaed, but because she was 
undoubted dauphter either of the great Scriverius, or 
of Gasper BarUiius. It happened on a time, the said 
Gasper made a visit to Scriverius at Harlem, taking 
wiih him a comely lady of his acquaintance, who was 
skilful in the Greek tongue, of whom the learned 
Scriverius became so enamoured, as to inebriate his 
friend, and be familiar with his mistress. I am not 
ignorant of what ' Columesius affirms, that the learned 
Barthius was not so overtaken, but he perceived it ; ■ 
and in revenge suffered tins unfortunate gentle- 
woman to be drowned in the Rhine at her return. 
But Mrs. ScHblerus (the issue of that amour) was a 
living proof of the falsehood of this report. Dr. Cor- 
nelius was farther induced to his maniagCi from 
the certain information that the aforesaid bdy^ the 
' mother of his wife, was related to Cardan od the 
Other's side, and to Aldrovandua on the mother's. 
Besides which, her ancestors had been prnfesBort of 
physic, astrology, or chemistry, in Gennan univer- 
sities, from generation to generation. 

With this fair gentlewoman had our Doctor lived 
in a comfortable union Sar about ten years : but this 
our sober and cnderly pair, without any natural infinn- 
jty, and with a constant and frequent compliance to 
* Colmnesui nbtct ihu fnw Iimc Votawi in hii OfusuL 
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the drief duty of conjugal lifo, were yet unhappy, 
in that Hea-ren luid not hkEsed tht-m with any issue. 
This was the utmost grief to the good man ; especially 
considering what exact jireeautions and methods he 
had used to procure that blessing ; for he never had 
cohabitation with his spouse, but he pondered on the 
rules of the ancients, for the generation of children 
of wit. He ordered his diet according to the pre- 
scription of Galen, coniining himself and his wife 
for almost the whole first year to ^ goat's milk and 
honey. It unfortunately befel her, when she was 
about four mosthi ^ne with ctSAf to long for 
somewhat, .which that author invti^u agaiut as pre- 
judicial to the understanding of the infant. This her 
husband thought fit to deny her, affirming it was 
bt.'tter to he cTiildless, than to become the parent of 
a fool. His wife miscarried ; but as the abortion 
proved only a female fcetUB, he comforted himself, 
that had it arrived to perfection, it would not have 
answered liis account ; his heart being wholly fixed 
upon the learned sex. However he disdained not to 
treasure up the embryo in a phial, among the curiosi- 
ties of his family. 

Having discovered that Galen's prescription could 
not determine the sex, he forthwith betook himself 
to Aristotle. Accordingly he withheld the nuptial 
embrace when the wind was in any p<aat of the south | 
this ' author asBcrtin^ that the grossnets and moisture 
of the southerly winds occasion the procreation of 
females, and not of males. But he redoubled his 
diligence when the wind was at west, a wind on which 
that great philosopher bestowed the encomiums of 
Fatner of the Earth, Breath of the £lyuan Fields, 
and other ghwioua elogies. For om learned man 
was deady of opiiuon, Umt the sauina out.<^ w^tclt 

^ GaleiiiLib. de CiUt boni et maU tucci, cap. 3. 
' Ar'nt. liv.SocL Prob.5, 
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atmnalt are [voduced, are aninialcnla ready fiarmecU 
and recened im with the air*. 

Uoder these regulationB) his wife, to his uncxpres- 

sible joy, jjrew pregnant a second time ; and ( what 
was 110 small addition to his happiness) he just then 
came to the possession of a considerable estate by the 
death of iier uncle, a wealthy Jew who resided at 
J^ondoTi. This made it necessary for him to take a 
journey to England ; nor j^ould the care of his pos- 
terity let him suffer his wife to remain behind him. 
During the voyage, he was perpetually taken up on 
the one hand, how to employ his great riches ; and 
on the other, how to educate his child. He had 
already determined to set apart several annual sums 
for the recoTcry of maniueripit, the effossion of eeini, 
As proctuing of taummUt ; and for all those cmious 
dncOTeries by which he !kq>ed to become fas lunuetf 
was wont to say) a second Peirciiiut. He had 
already chalked out all possible schemes for the im- 
provement of a male child, yi.-t was so far prepared 
for the worst that could happen, that before the nine 
months were expired, he had composed two treatises of 
education ; the one he called JJaugiiter's JUirrour, 
and tiie other ji Son's Monilor. 

This is all we can find relating to Martinus, while 
he was in his mother's womb, excepting that he was 
CDtotained thg^ with a concert of music once in 
tnenty^our hours, according to the custom of the 
Magi : and that on a ° particular day, he was ob- 
served to leap and kick exceedingly, which was on 
the first of April, the birth-day of the great MaiUiui 
P'alentinut. 

The truth of this, and every preceding fact, may 
be deeded upon, being taken literally from the 
Memoirs. But I must be so ingenuous as to own. 

Religion of Nature, Sect. V. Parag. 15. 
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' that the accounts are not so certain of the exagt time 
and place of his birth. As to the first, he had the 
common frailty of old men, to conceal his age : at 
to the second, 1 only remember to have heard him 
say, that he first saw the light in St. Gilfs's pariah. 
But in the investigation of this point) fortune hath 
favoured our diligence. For one day as I was passing 
by the Seven Dialt, I overheard a dispute concerning 
the place of nativity of a great astrologer, wiiicli cacli 
man alleged to have been in hia own street. The 
drcumstances of the time, and the description of the 
perton, made me imagine it might be that mttveraal 
genius whose life I am writing. ' I returned home* 

' and having maturely considered their several argu- 
inratB) which I found to be of equal weight, I quieted 
my curiosity with this natural conclusion, that he was 
hwsi in some, point common to all the seven streets ; 
vrfuch. must be that on which the column is now 
erected. And it is with infinite pleasure that I since 
fisd my conjectvie confirmed, by the following pas* 
sage in the codicil to Mr. Neale's will : 

/ i^^Ht my aietiaors to eugrtne the following fif 
tcrift$on oH the CohMn in the centre of the tentn tireett 
mhwh I erected, 

LOC. SAT. IXXLVT. PHILOS. MAR. SCR. 

But Mr. Neale's order was never performed, because 
tlie executors durst not administer. 

Nor ivas the birth of this great man unattended 
with prodigies : he himself has often told me, tliat 
on the night before he was bom, Mrs. Scriblerus 
dreamed she was brought to bed of a huge Ink-horn, 
out of which issued several large streams of ink, as it 
had been a fountain. This dream was by her huEb:m4 
thought to signiff, that the child should prove a «ry 
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ToluiMaoiu writer. Likewkc a ^ Crab-irn tW kad 
tKcn tntWto bairen, ap{iearod on a sudden laden 
with a vast quantity of crabs : this si^n also the old 
gentleman imagined to be a prognostic of the acute- 
ness of his wit. A great swarm of ^ Wasps played 
round his cradle without iiurting him, but were very 
troublesome to all in the room besides ; this seemed 
a certain presage of the effects of his satire. A dung- 
hill was seen within the space of one night to be 
covered all over with Mushrsomi i this eome iuter- 
prctad to praniiK the infant gi^t fertihtj- of foncy, 
bat no lonff dmration of his works ; but the fattier 
«ra> of aaooer opiniwi. 

But what wai f£ all moat wonderful, waa a tlang 
that seemed a monstrous FeioU vrhich just then drc^ 
through the skylight, near his wife's apartment. It 
had a large bodV) two little dispropMioned wings, 
a prodigious tail, but no head. As its ccJour waE 
white, he took it at first sight for a swan, and was 
concluding his son would be a poet : but on a nearer 
view he perceived it to be speckled with black, in 
the form of letters ; and that it was indeed a paper 
kite which had broke its leash by the impetuosity of 
the wind. His back was armed wkh the art mili- 
tary, his belly was filled with physic, his wings were 
the wings of Quarles and Withers, the severd nodes 
of his volurniuous tail were diversified witk several 
branches of science ; where the Doctor beheld with 
great joy a knot of logic, a knotof metaphyaic, aknot 
of casuistry, a knot of polemical divinity, and a knot 
of common law, with a Lanthorn of Jacob Behmen, 

There went a report in the family, that, as soon 
as he wu horn he uttered the voice of nine several 
Buiouib ; he etieA. like a calf, bleated like a sheep, 

like a foA, cmked Ska a »Ten» mnrad Eke a cat, 

' VirtU's Ltuttl DMMt. * Plato, Luctm, fte^ 
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K^lbkd like ti g«OK, and brajred Ukt an *m. And 
next aiovnii^ be mu liaaiid pibiyiiw in his bed 
vidi two ovh, which carae down the chimney. His 
father greatly rejoiced at all these signs, which beto- 
kened the variety of his eloquence, and the extent of 
his learning; but he was more particularly pleased 
with the last) as it nearly rcBembles what happened 
at the birth oi Homer 



CHAP. n. 

THB wmKB OP COBMCLtUS OVER HIS SOK, AT THE 
HOUE OF HIS BIRTH. 

foonerw^the cry of the Infant heard, but tht' 
old gentletnan rushed into the room, and snatch- 
ing it in his arras examined every limb with attention. 
He was infinitely pleased to find that the cUld had 
the wart of Cicero, the wry neck of Alexander, 
knots upon his logs like Marius, and one of them 
shorter than the other like Agesilaus. The good 
Cornelius also hoped he would come to stammer like 
Demosthenes, in order to be as t-Ioqueiit ; and in time 
arrive at many other defects of famous men. He 
held the child so long, that the midwife, ^own out 
of all patience, snatched it from his arms, m order to 
swaddle it. " Swaddle him !" (quoth he,) " far be it 
" from me to submit to such a pernicious custom I 
" Is DQtmy son a man? and 'a not ii»n die lord of 
" the umverse ? Is k thus yon use this monarch at 
H his first arrival in his domintonit to manacle and 
** shackle him hand and foot i Is this what you ca)l 
" to be free-bom? If you have no regard to hit 
" natural liberty, af kast have some to ms natural 

' Tid. Euflitli. m OdjOI iriL m Alex. Piphu, ct Lea A1UC 
VOL.V> C 
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** faculties. Behold with what MpHty he Bpmuledi 
« his tocB, and movetli them as gmt variety 

" as his iingers ! <i power, which in the small citcm 
*' of a year may be totally abolished, by the enor- 
" mous confinement of shoes and atockings. His 
" ears (which other animals turn with great advan- 
" tage towards the sonorous object) may, by the 
" mmistry of some accursed nurse, for ever lie flat 
*' and immoveable. Not so the ancients, they could 
" move them at pleasure, and accordingly are often 
" described arrt'Sis auribus." " What a devil!" 
(quoth the midwife,) " would you have your eon 
" move his ears like a Drill \" " Yes, fool," (said 
he,) "why should he not have the perfection of B 
*' Drill, or of any other animal ?" Mrs. Scriblerus, 
who lay all this while fretting at her husband's dis- 
course, at last broke out to this purpose ; " My dear, 
" I have had many disputes with you upon this sub- 
" ject before I was a month gone : We have but one 
" child, and cannot afford to throw him away upon 
" experiments. I'll have my boy bred up like other 
" gentlemen, at home, and always under my own 
" eye." All the gossips with one voice, cried "Ay, 
" ay;" but Cornelius broke out in this manner; 
" What, bred at home ! Have I taken all this pains 
" for a creature that is to lead the inglorious life of 
^ a cabbage, to auck the nutricious juices from the 
" spot where he was first planted ? No ; to peram- 
« hulate this terraqueous globe is too small a range ; 
<< ynxt it permitted, he should at least make the tour 
of' the whole system of the bud. Let other 
" mortale pour upoa m^s, and swallow the legends 
" of lying travellers; the son of Cornelius shall 
" make his own legs his compasses ; with those he 
" shall meastu-e continents, island-;, capes, bays, 
" streights, and isthmus's; Ho shall himself takethe 
" altitude of the highest mountains, from the peak 
" of IJerby to the peak-vf -Tenetiff ; when he bu 
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" visited the top of Taurus, Imaus, Caucasus, and 
" the famous Ararat, where Noah's ark first moored, 
" he may take a slight view of the snowy Riphxans ; 
*■ nor would I have him neglect Athos and OtympiUt 
" rcDOwned tor poetical fiction. Those that vomit 
*( fire win deserve a more particular attention : I will 
" therefore have liim observe with great care Vesu- 
" vius, Etna, thf burning mountain of Java, but 
** chiefly Hecla, the greatest rarity in the northern 
" regions. Then he may hkeivise contemplate the 
" wonders of the Memphitic cavf. When he has 
" dived into tiie bowels of tht t'artli, ;ind siirvi'vi-d 
" the works of nature undtr ground, ;iiid instructtd 
*' himself fully in t!ie nature of volcaiioi-s, carth- 
" quakeSi thunders, tempests, and huiTicancs, I 
hope he will bless the world with a more exact 
" lUTvey of the deserts of Arabia and Tartary, than 
" as yet we are able to obtain : Then will I have him 
" cross the seven Gulphs, nteasure the currents in the 
** fifteen &moua Stretghtt, tmd search for Uiok foun- 
'* tains of fresh watn* that are at the bottom of the 
" ocean."— At these last words, Mrs. Scnblerua fell 
into a trembling : the description of this terrible scene 
made too violent an impression upon a woman in her 
condition, and threw her into a strong hysteric fit ; 
which mi^t have proved dangerous, if Cornelius had 
not been puohed out of the room by the united force 
of the women. 



CHAP. m. 

SHEWING WHAT BEFEL THE DOCTOR'S SON AND HIS 
SHIELD, ON THE DAY OF THE CHRISTENING. 

'J'HE day of the Christening being come, and the 
house filled with gossipS) the levity , of whose 
Gonverstdon nuted but iQ whb the-gravttjr of Dr. 
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Cornelius, ho cast about how to pass this day more 
Sgreeably to his character ; that is to say, not without 
tome Profilahle Conference, nor wholly without ob- 
Rervance of some Aneient Cuttom. 

He remembered to have read in Theocritoit that 
the cradle of Hercules was a shidd; and being pos- 
sessed of an antique Baciler which he held as a most 
inestimable relick, he determined lo liavi: l!n; Infant 
laid therein, and in that manner brought into the 
study, and to be shewn to certain learned men of his 
acquaintance. 

The regard he had for this shield, had caused him 
formerly to compile a Disseriaiioii t;oiii:(:niniir it', 
proving from the several properties, and particularly 
the colour of the rust, the exact cdroiioiogy mtreof. 

With this treatise, and a moderate supper, he 
proposed to entertain his guests ; though he had also 
another design, to have their assistance in the calcu< 
lation of bis eon's Nativity. 

He therefore took the buckler out of a case, (in 
which he always kept it, lest it might contract any 
modem rust,) and entrusted it to his howe-^naid) 
with orders, that when the cofflpaay wai come ahe 
should lay the child cueftilljr ia it, c o wred with m 
mantle of blue satin. 

The guesu were no toaaet seated, but tbey taUT' 
ed into a warm debate about the TrUnMitim and tbt 
manner of JJeeuhitus of the AndentB, vriiich Corne- 
lius broke off in this manner : 

't This day, my fneod^ I propose to exhibit my 
" son before you ) a child not whoDy unwtntiy df 

inspectiont as he is descended from a race of vir. 
*' tuosi. Let the physiognomist examine his fea- 
" turcs ; let the chirographists behold his palm ; but 
" above all let us consult for the calculation of his 
" nativity. To this end, as the child is not vulgar, \ 

* SMtbcIXimtufanwiSr.WiHidntd'tShitU. , 
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** will not pment iam ^ato joa in a vtJigat nannet. 
** He shall be cradled in mj ancieiit shield, so famous 
*' through the universities of Europe. You all know 
" how 1 have purchased that invaluable piece of anti- 
" quity at the great (though indeed inadequate) ex- 
*' pence of all the plate of our family, how happily I 
" carried it off, find how triumphantly I transported it 
*' hither, to the inexpresnble grief of all Germany. 
** Happy in every circumstsuice, but that it broke the 
" heart of the g^at Melchior Insipidus !" 

Here he stopped his speech upon sight of the maid, 
who entered the room with the child ; He took it in 
his arms and proceeded : 

" Behold then my child, but first behold the 
" shield: behold this rust,' — or rather let me call 
•f it tlus precious Erugo, — behold this beautiful var- 
" nish of time,— this venerable verdure of so many 
" ages -" 

In speaking these words, he aloivly lifted up the 
mantle which covered it, inch by inch ; but at every 
inch he uncovered, his cheeks grew paler, his hand 
trembled, his nerves ^ed, till, on sight of the whole, 
the tremor became univeraal : The shield and the 
infant both dropt to the {|pround>. and be had only 
strength enough to cry out, " O God 1 my shield, my 

The truth was, the maid (extremely concerned 
for the reputation of her own deanliness, and her 
young master's honour, ) had scoured it as clean as her 
Andirons. 

Cornelius sunk back on a chair, the guests stood 
astonished, the infant squalled, the maidranin, snatched 
it up again in her arms, flew into her mistress's room, 
and told what had happened. Down stairs in an 
instant hurried all the gossips, where they found 
the Doctor in a trance ; Hungary water, hartshorn, 
and the confused noise of shrill voices, at length awak- 
coed hiib; when opemog his eyes, he nw thc^eld 
, C3 
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in the hands of the bDuac^naid: "0 wonan'l. 
^ woman!" becried, (andsnatcbeditTk^tlyfioiB 
her,) *< was it to thy ignorance that this relick own 
" its ruin ! Where, where is the beautiful crust 

that covered thee so long ? where those traces of 
■* time, and Fin^tr/ as it were of Antiquity } Where 
" all those beautiful obscurities, the cause of much 
" delightful disputation, where doubt and curiosity 
" went hand in hand, and eternally exercised the spe- 
'* culations of the learned ? All this the rude touch 
« of an ignorant woman bath done away ! The 
" turiout Fremhunet at the belly of that figure, which 
" some taking for the CuipU ota sword, denominated 
'* a Roman Soldier ; others accounting the Insignia 
" Virilia, pronounced to be one of the iJii 7>rmm» ; 
" behold she hath cleaned it in like shameful sort, 
" and shewn to be the head of a nail, O my shield ! 
" my shield ! well may I say witli Horace, non bene 
" relicta Parmula." 

The gossips, not at all enquiring into the cause of 
his sorrow, only asked if the child had no hurt ? and 
cried) " Come, come, all is well ; what has the woman 
" done but her duty i a tight cleanly wench I warrant 
" her ; what S Stir a man makes about a Baton, that 
" an how ago, before this labour woe bestowed upon 
*' it, a country barber would not have hung at his 
" shop door." " A Baton! (cried another) no such 
<* matter, 'tis nothing but a paultry old Sconce, with 
" the nozzle broke off." The learned gentlemen, 
who till now had stood speechless, hereupon looking 
narrowly upon the sliifld, declared their assent to this 
latter opinion ; and desired Cornelius to be comforted, 
assuring him it was a Sconce and no Other. But this, 
faistead of comforting, threw the Doctor into such a 
violent fit of passion, that he was carried off grofuung 
and speechless to bed ; where, b^g quite tjient, be 
fell into a kmd of ilumber. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the SL'CTIO>f AND SUIHITION OF TH» ORBAIP 
SCRIBLERUS IN HIS INFANCY, AND OF THS FIttST 
RUDIMENTS OF HIS LEARNING. 

soon as Cornelius awaked, he raised himself on 
his elbow, and casting his eye on Mrs. Scrtble- 
rnst spoke as follows : " Wisely was it said by 
*' Homer, tb«t in the cdkr of Jupiter are two 
" barrela* the ant of good, the other of evil, which 
*' he never bestows on mortals separately, but con- 
" stantly mingles them together. Thus at the same 
" time hath Heaven blessed me with the birth of a 
*' son, and afflicted me with the scouring of my 
" shield. Yet let us not repine at his dispensations, 
" who gives, and who takes away ; but rather join in 
" prayer, that the rust of antiquity which he hath 
" been pleased to take from my shield, may be added 
" to my son ; and that so much of it, as it is my 
" puip«)Be he AaH cqntivct in his education, may 
" ncrcr be destroyed by any modern pdiahing." 

He could no longer bear the sieht of the shield, 
but ordered it should be removed for ever from his 
eyes. It was not long after purchased by Dr. Wood- 
ward, who, by tiie assistance of Mr. Kemp, incrusted 
it with a new rust, and is the same whereof a cut 
hath been engraved, and exhibited to the great con- 
tentation of the learned. 

Cornelius now began to regulate the suction of 
his child. Sddom £d there pass a day without dis- 
putes between him and the mother, or the nurse, 
concerning the nature of aliment. The poor woman 
never dined but be denied her some dish or other, 
which he judged prejudidal to her milk. One day 
■he had a longing deore to a piece of beef, and as 
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she stretclied her liand towards it, the old geDtlemait 
drew it nway, and spoke to tliis effect : " Had'st thou 
" read the ancients, O Nurse, tliou would'Et prefer 
*< the welfare of the infiuit which thou nourished to 
" the indt^ug; of an irregular and voradoue ap- 
" petite. Bee^ it is true, may confer a robustnesB 
" on the limbs of my son, but will hebetate and clog 
" his intellectuals." While he spoke this, the nurse 
looked upon him vAth much anger, and now and, 
then cast a wishful eye upon the beef. — " Passion 
" {continued the Doctor, still holding the dish,) 
" throws the mind into too violent fermentation { 
" it is a kind i)f fevi-r of the soul, or, as Horace 
" L'xpresscs it, a shorl madness. Consider, woman, 
" that this day's suction of my son may cause him 
" to imbibe many ungovernable passions, and in a 
" manner spoil him for the temper of a philosopher. 

Romulus, by sucking a wolf, became of a fierce 
" and savage disposition ; and were I to breed some 
" Ottoman emperori or founder of a military com- 
" monwealth, peiliaps I might indulge thee in this 
" carnivorous appetite."— What, interrupted the 
nurse, beef spoil the understanding i that's fine in- 
deed — how tlien could our parson preach as he does 
upon beef, and pudding too, if you go to that ? 
Don't ttU me of your ancients, had not you almost 
killed the poor babe with a dish of demonial black 
broth ? — " Lacedemonian black broth, thou would'st 
" say, {replied Cornelius,) but I cannot allow the 
" surfeit to have been occasioned by that diet, since 
" it was recommended by the divine Lycurgos. No, 
" nurse, thou must certainly have eaten some meats 
" of ill digestion the day before, and that was the 
'* real cause of his disorder. Consider, woraan, the 
" different temperaments of different nations : What 
" makes the English phlegmatick and melancholy, 
" but beef? what renders the Welch so hot and 
" cholericki but cheese and leeks i the Frendi de> 

12 
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* rive their levity from their soups, frogs, and 
" mushrooms : I would Jiot let my son dine like ait 
" Italian, lest like an Italian he should be jealous and 
" revengeful ; the warm and solid diet of Spain may 

be more beneficial, as it might induL- him with a 
" profound gravity, but at the same time he might 
« suck in with their food the intc^rable vice of pnde. 
** Therefijr^ narw, in short, I hold it reqotnte to 
*■ deny joa at pment) not onl^ beef, but likewiM 
" whatsoever any of those nations eat." During 
this speech, the nurse remained pouting and marking 
her plate with the knife, nor would she touch a bit 
during the whole dinner. This the old gentleman 
observing, ordered that the child, to avoid the riaque 
of imbibing ill-humours) should be kept from her 
breast all that day, and be fed with butter, mixed with 
honey, according to a prescription he had met with 
somewhere in Eustathius upon Homer. This indeed 
gave the child a great looseness, but he was not con- 
cerned at it, in the opinion that whatever harm it 
might do his body, would be amply recompenced by 
the improvements of his understanding. Sut from 
tiienceforth he insisted every day upon a patticular 
£et to be observed by the nurse ; under whlcb 
having been long uneasy, she at last parted from 
the familjr, on his ordering her for dinner the Pafi of 
a 5o«u with pig ; taking it as the highest indignity, 
and a direct insult upon her sex and calling. 

Four years of young Martin's life passed away in 
squabbles of this nature. Mrs, Scribleriis considered 
it was now time to instruct him in the fundamentals 
of Religion, and to that end took no small, pains in 
teaching bin) hia Cateehum. But Cornelius looked 
Upon tui u a ttt^ottt my of instruction, and there, 
(on- «iaplc^ lit head to find out mor* pleasing; 
meduxb, the better to induce hhn to be nmd « 
learning. He would frequentlj carry him to the 
Ptfftt-ihovt of the cmUion qi tbe worid, where 
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tlie child with exceeding delight gained a notion of 
the history of the Bible. His iirst rudiments in pro- 
pltane history were acquired by seeing of Jiaree-iho-wi, 
where he was brought acquainted with all the Princes 
of Europe. In 6hort, the old gentleman so contrived 
it, to make every thing contribute to the improvement 
of hia knowledge, even to !iia very dress. He in- 



might give him someTiinta of that Bcience, and like- 
wise some knowledge of the commerce of different 
nations. He had a French hat wtdi an African 
leather, HoUnnd shim and Flandns hce, ^Enrikh 
doth lined with Indian silk, tm glovea were ItaSao* 
and his shoes were Spanish ; He was made to observe 
this, and d:iilv catechis'd thereupon, which liis father 
ivas wont to Val! " Travelling at home." He never 
gave him a fig or an orange but he obliged him to 
give an account from what country it came. In 
natural history be was much assisted by his curiosity 
in Sigri'Pmtt, insomuch that he hath often confessed 
he owed to them the knowledge of many creatures 
which he never found. since in any author, such as 
white lions, gtdden dragons, &c. He once thonght 
tl^ same of grera men, but had since found them 
Hientioned by Kercherus, and verified in the History 
of WilUam Newbury*. 

His disposition to the Mathematicka waa discovered 
very early by his drawing ' parallel lines on his bread 
and butter, and intersecting them at equal angles, so 
as to form the whole superficies into squares. But 
in the midst of all tliese improvements, a stop was 
put to his learning tlie Alphahit nor would he let 
him proceed to letter D, till he could truly and dis- 
dncUfpronouBce C in the ancient manner, at vhich 
the child uidiapmly boggled for near ihne months. 
He was also obliged to dday Ms learning to writtt 
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baring turned away the writing-master because lie 
knew nothing of Fabius's waxen tables. 

Cornelius naving read and seriously weiglied the 
methods by which the famous Montaigne was edn- 
catedf and resolving in some degree to exceed them, 
resolved he should speak and learn nothing but tiie 
learned languages, and especially the Greek ; in 
which he constantly eat and drank, according to 
Homer. But what moat conduced to his easy attain- 
ment of this language) was bis love of ginger-bread j 
which his father observing, caused it to be stamped 
wkh the letters of the Greek alphabet ; and the 
child the very first day eat as far as Iota. By tus pw- 
ticu}^ t^Ecation to this language above the rest, he 
attained so great a proficiency therein, that Grono- 
vious ingenilously confesses he durst not confer with 
this chiW in Greek at eight years old, and at foiir- 
teen he composed a tragedy in the same language, as 
the younger" Pliny had dime before him. 

He learned the orieiital laiiguagL's of Erpt'iiins, 
who resided some time i\'lth his father for that pur- 
pose. He had so early relish for ttie Eastern way of 
writing, that even at this time he composed (in itfiita- 
tion of it) the Thousand and One Arabian Tales, and 
also the Persian Tales, which have been since translated 
into several languages^ and lately into our own with\ 
particular eimgiaiee, by tSr. ^fibrose ^iS^ la thSa 
work at iaa aatihooa, he was not a Iktle asusted by 
^ bistDiical traditibiu of his Nnm. 
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CHAP. V. 

A SISSBRTATIOW UFOK FI.AY«TIIIN08. 

.j^ERE follow the instruSions of Cornelius Scrib- 
lerus concerning ihe plays and play-things to bo 
used by his son Martin. 

" Play was invented by the Lydiani as a remedy 
" against Hunger, bophocles says of Palamedts, 

t£at he invented Dice to serve sometimes instead of 
" a dinner. It is therefore wisely contrived by Na- 
" ture, that cliildren. as they have the keenest Ap- 
" piiites, are most addicted to Playi. Fiom the same 
" cause, and from the unprejudiced and incorrupt 
" simplicity of their minds, it proceeds, that the plays 
" of the ancient children are preserved more entire 
" than any other of their customs. Jn this matter I 
" would recommenii to an wjiu iiiivi: luw co;icern in 
« my son's education, that they deviate not in the 
" least from the primitive and simple antiquity. 

" To speak first of the IVhiitle, as it is the first of 
" all play-things. I will have it exa£Uy to coire- 
" spond vntb l£e ancient Ftflyla, and acccnrdiiigly to 

'* I hnrtily HHh a <ti%ent war^ mair be made 

" after the true Cr^acuhm, or Rattle of tlie an- 

" eients, for that (as Archylas Tarent'mat was of 

" opinion) hept the children from breaking earthen 
" ware. The China cups in these days aro not at 
" all the safer for the modern Rallies ; which is an 
" evident proof how far their Crepiiacula exceeded 

" I would not have Martin as yet to scourge a Top, 
*' till I am better informed whether the Troehiu 
*■ i^iich was tecommeuded by Ctf0 be nallj- our 
9 
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" piis^iil Top, or rather tlie Hoop which tlie boys 
" drive with a stick. Neither Cross and Pile, nor 
" Durks and Dralcj, are quite so ancient as Haads- 

danily, ihou^rh Macrobius and St. Au^uvtine take 
" notiiv of th<- lirst, and Miiiutius Focbx dncribn 
" the latter [ hut Handy-cUmdy \i meTit\QD!eA.\xj Ans- 
" lolli', Plato, and Aristophanes. 

" The play which tlie Itahans call Cinqvet and the 
" I'Veiidi Moarre, is extremely ancient j itws8ph.y«l 
" at by Hymen and Cupid at the marriage (rf Ptycttt 
" aiid termed by the Latins, t^sitit meare. 

" JuliiM PoUux dcHxibes ue OmUth or Cbueh 
farthing t thon^bsmne will have our modem Chuei' 
» farlhiag to be nearer the ^pbetinda of the Ancients. 
" He also mentions the Bajfiinda, or A^m.? / flffi; and 
" Myinda, or Hoapcrs-Hide. 

" But the Chylriiidra described by the same an- 
" thor is certainly not our Hol-cockk ; for that was 
" by pinching and not by striking, though there are 
" good authors who alfirai the Rathapyghmui to he 
" yet nearer the modern Hot-eochks. My son Mar- 
" tin may use either of them indifferently, they being 
M equally antique. 

" BuilSngof Hoiites, and Riding upon Slicls, have 
*' been used by children in all ages; Mdijicare caias, 
" cquitare in urundine longa. Yet I much doubt 
" whether the ridmjr upon sticks did not come into 
" use after tlie age of the Cenlavri. 

" There is onu play which shews the gravity of 
" ancient education, called the jiditetiiida, in which 
" childri^n contended who euuld longest stand slUI. 
" This we have suffered to perish entirely; and if I 
" might be allowed to guess, it was certainly firat lost 
" among the French. 

" I mil permit my son to play at Apo£datei»da, 
" which can be no other than our Puit in a Comer. 

" Julius Pollux in hia ninth book speaks of thjt 

M*lalataht Qt the ^tti but I. qveatiga whether the 

VOUT. D 
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" iate eS antiquity was die same with ours: And 
" thotigfa the OfToyemrSx or QmoU^ghling is what is 

" most taken notice of, they haa doubtless Coci~ 
" matches also, as is evident fr«m certain ancient 
gems and relievo's. 

" In a word, let my son Martin disport himself at 
" any game truly antique, except one, which was 
« invented by a people among the Thracians, who 
" hung up one of their companions in a rope, and 
" gave him a knife to cut himself down ; wiiicli if lie 
" fiuled ill, he was suffered to hang till he was dead; 
f' and this was only reckoned a sort of joke. I am 
" otterly against this, as barbarous and cruel. 

" I cannot conclude, without taking notice of the 

beanty of the Greet names, whose etymologies ac- 
« quaint us with the nature of the sports : and how 
(* infimttly, both in sense and sonn^ they eztel our 
" barbarous names of plays." 

Notwithstanding the foregoing injunflions of Dr. 
Cornelius, he yet coiidL'soendt^il to alloii' the child the 
use of some few modern pUy -tilings; ; sucli as migiit 
prove of any benefit to his mind, by instilling an early 
notion of the sciences. For example, he found that 
marbles taught XvmPerciiJfion and t\ieLa'wsof Motion ; 
Nut-craeheri the use of the Lever; Sivinging on the 
ends of a board, the Balance; Betlle'terevji the Vice; 
Whir^^t tiie Axis in Peritrochio } Bird-eages the 
Puttet; and To/j the Centrifugal motion. 

Others of his sports were carried further to improve 
his tender soul even in virtue and morahty. We shall 
only instance one of the most useful and instructive, 
Bob-cherry, which teaches at once two noble virtues, 
patience and constancy ; the first in adhering to the pur- 
suit of one end, the latter in bearing a disappointment. 

Bi.'sides all these, he taught him as a diversio^i, aii 
odd and secret manner of Stealing, according to the 
custom of the Lacedemonians ; wherein he succeeded 
•0 that he [Kactited it to the day of bis death. 
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CHAP. VI. 

OF THE i;y.\!xa.stick, ix what iJXEnti.sKs .maiiti- 

KUS WAS EDUCATED ; .SO.MKTllING CUNCEHKIXCi 
MUSIC, AND WHAT .■■OliT OF A MAN III.S USCLE 
WAS. 

NOR was Cornelius kss cavcfiil in adKcriiiK to tlic 
rules of ttie purest antiquity, in rL'ktioii to the 
Sxcrciiei of liis son. He was strijit, powdered, and 
anointed, but not constantly bathed, which occasioned 
many Iieavy comphiints of tlie laundress about dirty- 
ing his lineui When he played at quoits, he was 
alkwed his breeches and stockiags ; because ttie 
Di/coBoS (as Cornelius well knew) were naked to the 
middle only. The mother often contended for mo- 
' dern sports, and common customs j hut this was his 
constant reply, " Let a daughter he the care of her 
" mother, but the education of a son should be the 
« delight of his father." 

It was about this time, he he:ird, to his exceeding 
contentj that the Harp-aslus of tli^- ancients was yet 
in use in Corn-waU, and known there by the name of 
Hurling. He was sensible the common Foot-hall was 
a very imperfe^ imitation of that exercise ; and 
thought it necessary to send Martia into the west, to 
be imtiated in that truly ancient and manly part of 
the Gymnastics. The poor boy was so unfortunate as 
to return with a broken leg. This Cornelius looked 
upon but as a slight ailment, and promised his mother 
he would instantly cure it : He sht a green reed, and 
cast the knife upward> then tying the two parts of the 
reed to the di^ointed plac^pnmounced these words" ; 

■ PUn. HUt. N«. lib. xvii.' in fine. CanKn am/nt tuxaia 
mtmiira, lajai virta iitferirt ntn equiiim wit attim, ftmnjiian a 
Cattnt fradita. Vid. (^attn-dt Suit. C iSo. 
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Dories, dtaiett aitalarht, diffunapUer s huat, hanat, 
hunt, itta, pitta, Jista, domi aho, Jamnaustra. But 
finding to his no email astonishment, that this had no 
efFeft, in five days he condescended to have it set by a 
modern surgeon. 

Mrs. Scriblerua, to prevent him from exposing her 
son to the like daiigero\:8 exercises for the future, pro- 
posed to send for a duiicing-master, and to have him 
taught the minuet and rigadoon. " Dancing (quoth 
" Cornelius) I much approve, for Socratet said the 
^* best dancers were the best warriors ; but not thoK 
** spedcB of dancing which you mention: They art 
" certainly cornipdonB of the comic and satiric ^ce, 
" which were utterly disliked by the sounder ancients. 
" Martin shall learn the tragic dance only, and I will 
" send all over Europe, till I find an aiitiqiiary able 
" to instruct him in the Ja/^rtd'o Pyj-j-iirc. " Scaliger, 
" from whom my son is lineally descended, toasts to 
" have performed this warlike dance in the presence 
" of the Emperor, to the great admiration of all 
*' Germany. What would he say, could he look 
" down and see one of his posterity so ignorant, as 
" not to know the least step of that noble kind of 
« Saltation?" 

The poor lady was at last enured to bear all these 
things with a laudable patience, till one day her hus- 
band was seized with a new thought. He had met 
with a sayiag, that " SpUen, Garter, and Girdk, vs^ 
" the three impe£ments to the Ctirsus." Therefore 
Riny (lib. xi. cap. 37.) says, that such as excel in 
thatexerciae hate their Spkcn cantcrizL-d. " Mv son 
" (quoth Cornelius^ runs but heavily ; thortfore \ will 
" hswe this operation performed upon him imintdi- 

" Salig. Poetic. I. i. c. 9. Hanc ,„hatio.i!,„ Fyrrhicam, 
safttiSu,jug<, Bom/am palrai, aram Di-v„ Maximilia-,^, nsn jijir 
stapm Utiui Cermaniit, t^Ta4enla-uimai. Quo (tw/jrr vix ilia 
tmftratv^i. Sic flier aat tbtraitm pre pitli ant frt ittnh bainit. 
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" atfly. MorL-ovcr, it will cure that immoderate 
" laughter to which I perceive he is addicted ; For 
<* laughter (as tlie same author hath k,il]id.) is caused 
*' by the bigness of the spleen." , This deuen was no 
sooner hinted to Mrs, ScribleniBi but she burst into 
tears, wrung her hands, and instantly sent for his 
brother Albertus, hedging him for the love of God to 
make haste to her husband. 

Albei-tus was a discreet man, sober in bis npinions, 
clear of pedantry, and knowing enough both in books 
and in the world, to preserve a due regard for what- 
ever was useful or excellent, whether ancient or 
modem : If he had not always the authority, he had 
at least the art to divert Cornelius from many extra- 
vagances. It was well he. came speedily, or Martin 
could not have boasted the entire quota of his viscera. 
" What does it signify (quoth Albertus) whether 
" my nephew excells in the Cunui or not J Speed 
" is .often a symptom of cowardice^ witness hares and 
" doBT."-^— " Do not forget AcUUes (quoth Cor- 
" nelius) ; I know that running has been condemned 
" by the proud Spartans^ aa unless in war ; and yet 
" Demosthi^nes could say, 'Ar^, i <(ti}ytit xal wocXw 
" fiaxuVsloi ; a thought wUch the English Hudibras 
'* has well rendered, 

For be that rvnt mcy fight again, 
WhUh he tan nevtr do that't slain. 
*' That's true (quotb Albertus) ; but pray consider 
*' on the other side that animals p splcen'd grow ex- 
*' tremely salacious, an experiment well known in 
" dogs." Cornelius was struck with this, and re- 
plied gravely ; " If it be so, I will defer the opera- 
*' tion, for I will not encreasethe powers of my son's 
" body at the expence of those of his mind. T am 
" indeed disappointed in most of my projects; and fear 
*^ I must sit down at last contented with such methods 

* BUAmmt't Emsj m tlw-^lccii, 
■D3 
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** of education as modern barbarity affords. Happy 
" had it been far us all, bad we lived in the age of 
" Augustus ! Then my son might have heard the 
" philosophers dispute in the porticos of the Palxstra, 
and at the same time formed his body and his uoder- 
'* standing." " It is true (replied Albertus), we 
" have no Exedra for the philophers, adjoining to our 
" tennis-courts; but there are alehouses where he will 
" hear very notable argumentations; Though we come 
" not up to the ancients in the Tragic-dance, we excel 
" them in the KM^ifnr,, or the art of Tumbling, The 
" ancients would have beat us at Qunits, but not so 
" much at the Jaculum or Pitching the Bar. The 
*' Pugilalus'i is in as great perfection in England as in 
" old Rome, and the CDrnish-Hug in the ' Lvctus (s 
" equd to the Vohtaioria of the ancients." " You 
" could not (answered Cornelius) have produced a 
" more unluccy instance of modern follyand barbarity, 
" than what you say of the Jdeulum. ' The Cre- 
*• taris wisely forbid their servant* gymnastics, ss well 
" as arms j and yet your modem footmen exercise 
" themselves daily in the Jaculum at the corner of 
" Hyik-Part, whilst their enervated lords are lolling 
" in their chariots (a species of vectitation seldom 
" used among the ancients, except by old men)." 
" You say well (quoth Albertus), and we have scve- 
" ral other kinds of vectitation unknown to the 
*♦ ancients j particularly flying chariots, where the 
" people may have the benefit of this exercise at the 
*' sm^ expence of a farthing. But suppose (which 
" I readily grant) that the antients excelled us almost 
" in every thing, yet why this singularity ? your son 
" must take up with such masters as the present age 
" affords ; we nave dandng-mastera, writiBg-maiteni 
" and musick-inasten." 

* Fistv-CuK. ' ffresllinsv 

■ Atiitot. Pdi^ IUi.U.ctp.3. 
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The bare mention of Mustek threw Cornelius into 
paMion. " How can you dignify (quoth he) this 
modern fiddhng with the name of musick ? Will 
any of your best hautboys encounter a wolf now- 
a-days with no other arms but their instrumentB, as 
did that ancient piper Pythocaris ? Have ever wUd 
boars, elephants, deer, dolphins, whales, or turbots, 
shewed the least emotion at the most elaborate 
strains of your modetn Scrapers, all which have 
been, as it were, tamed and humanized by ancient 
musicians ? Does not jElian ' tell us how the 
X-ybian marce were excited to horsing by musitk \ 
(which ought ill truth to be a caution to modest 
women against frequenting operas j and consider, 
brother, you are brought to this dilemma, either to 
give up the virtue of the ladies, or the power of 
your muaick.) Whence proceeds the degeneracy 
of our morals \ Is it not from the loss or ancient 
muaiclE, \fj which {rays Aristotle) they tau^fat all 
the flrtiies X Else nught we tum Newgate mto a 
colk?e of Dorian musicians, who should teach 
monJ virtues to those people. Whence comes it 
(that our present diseases are so stubborn ? Whence 
is it that I daily deplore my sciatical pains \ Alas ! 
because we have lost their true cure by the melody 
of the pipe. All this was well known to the 
ancients, as " Theophrastus assures us (whence 
Caslius ' calls it loca doletil'ia decantare) only indeed 
some small remains of this skill are preserved in the 
cure of the tarantula. Did not ' Pythagoras stop 
a company of drunken bullies from storming a civil 
house, by changing the strain of the pipe to the 
sober Spondsus I and yet your modem musicians 
want art to defeud thnr wmdows from commoa 

.lEIiiD. Hiw. Animal, lib.xLcip.t8. and lib. lii. np. 44. 
AtheDout, Gb. xiv. " Lib. d( Suuute tutnda, cip. s. 
Qinntilian, lib. i. rap. I0> 
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<* nickers. It is well knonn, that when the Lace- 
demontan mob were Hp, they ' commoDly sent for a. 
" Lesbian musician to appease them ; and they imme- 
" diately grew cnlm, as soon as they heard Terpander 
" sing : Yet T don't belic-vf that the Pope's whole 
" band of musick, though the best of" this age, could 
" keep His Holiiiess's image from being burnt on a 
" fifth of November," " Nor would Terpander 
" himself (replied Albertus) at Billingsgate, nor 
" Timotheua at Hockley in the Hole, have any 
" manner of effect, nor both of them together bring 
" ' Horneck to common civility." " That's a gross 
" mistake," (said Cornelius very warmly,} " and to 
" prove it BO, I have here a small lyra of my own, 
'* framed, strung, and tuned after the ancient manner, 
" I can play some fragments of Lesbian tunes, and I 
" wish I were to try them upon the most passionate 
" creatures alive." — " You never had a better op- 
" poi-tunity," (says Albertus j) " for yonder are 
" two apple-women scolding, and just ready to uncoif 
" one another." With that Cornelius, undressed a* 
he was, Jumps out into his balcony, his lyra in hand, 
in his slippers, with his breeches hanging down to his 
ancles, a stocking upon his head, and waistcoat of 
murrey -coloured sattin upon his body ; He touched 
his lyra with a very unusual sort of an harpegiabira, 
nor Were his hopes frustrated. The odd equipage, 
the uncouth instrument, the strangeness of tbc man 
and of the musick, drew the ears and the eyes of the 
whole mob that were got about the two female 
champions, and at last of the combatants themselves. 
They all approached the balcony, in as close attention 
Bs Orpheus's first audience of cattle, or that of an 
Italian opera^ when some favourite air is just 
awakened. This sudden effect of Hs muack en- 

' SMn in Timotheo. 

' Hotneck, who wrote Tit I^gL Gtrman Dtclor. 
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Coiiraged him mightily, and it was observed he never 
touched his lyre in such a truly chromatick and eii- 
harraonick manner as upon that occasion. The mob 
lawghed, sung, jumped, danced, and used many odd 
gestures, all wliich Iil- judf^ed to be caused by the 
various strains and modulations. " Mark" {quoth he) 
" in this, the power of the Ionian, in that, you see 
" the effect of the ^olian." But in a little time 
they began to grow riotous, and threw stones : Cor- 
neUua then withdrew, but viith the greatest air of 
triumph in the world. " Brother," (said he,) " do 
« you observe I have mixed uaawarea too nnidi 'of 
« the PhrypM ; I might change it to the Ly£am, 
" and BOnea their ridtous tempers : But it is enough ; 
" Learn from this tample to speak with veneration of 
" ancient munck.. Iftbislyrein my unskilful hands 
" can perform such wondere, what must it not have 
" done in those of a Timotheus or a Terp^nder }" 
Having said this, he retired with the utmost exulta- 
tion in himself,'and contempt of his brother ; and, it is 
said, behaved that night with such unusual haughti- 
ness to his family, that they all had reason to wish for 
Mine andent Tibicea to calm his temper. 




(JOKNELIUS liaving (as hath been said) many 
ways been disapppointed in his attempt* of im- 
proving the.bodily forces of his son, thought it now high 
time to apply to the culture of his internal faculties. 
He judged it proper in the first place to instruct him 
in Rbe^riei. Sut herein we a)taU not seed to ^ve the 
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reader any account of his wonderful progress, since il 
is already known to the learned world by his treatist? 
on this subject : 1 mean the admirable discourse ITrfl 
BaSw, which he wrote at this time, but concealed from 
his fether, knowing his extreme partiality for the 
ancients. It lay by him concealed, and perhaps for- 
among the great multiplicity of other writings, 
till, about the year 1727, he sent it us to be printed^ 
with many additional examples, drawn irom the ex- 
cellent live poets of itiis present age. We proceed 
therefore to Lo^'uk and Melaphyshit. 

The wise Cornelius was convinced, that these bein^ 
polemical arts, could no more be learned alone, than 
fencing or cudgel -playing. He thought it therefore 
necessary to look out for some youUi of pregnant 
parts, to be a Gort of humble companion to his son in 
those studies. His good fortune directed him to one 
of the most singular endowments, whose name was 
Conradui Crambe, who by the father's side was re- 
lated to the Crouches of Cambridge, and his mother 
was cousin to Mr. Svjan, gamester and punster of 
the city of London. So that from both parents 
he drew a natural disposition to sport himself with 
Hoards, which as they are said to be the counters of 
wise men, and ready money of fools, Crambe had great 
store of cash of the latter sort. Happy Martin in such 
a parent, and such a companion ! What might not he 



Here I must premise a general observation of great 
be^idi! to matikiiui. That there :irc many people 



discover it themselves : Tliey can form single appre- 
heniioni, but have neither of the other two faculties, 
the judicium or diicuriui. Now as it is wisely ordered, 
that people deprived of one sense, have the others in 
more perfection, auch people will form single ideas 
with a great d^ of vivacity ; and h^py were it.in- 




of the Intel- 
sy can hardly 
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deed if thej would confine themsdves to vich, without 
formiagju^eia, much lesa argttmentalieiu^ 

Cornelius quickly discorered, that these tVro last 
opcratioiiK of the Intellect were verv weak in Martin, 
aiul :i]ii;„si to;jlly L-xtinguished in Crambe ; however 
ho to >:,iy, iliat niles of logick arc spectacles to u 
purblind understanding, and therefore he resolved 'to 
proceed with his two pupils. 

Martin's understanding was so toLallv immersed in 
setitlbU objeclj, that he demanded examples from ma- 
terial things of the abstracted ideas of togick. : As .for 
Cnunbe, he contented hinudf with the worda, and 
Triien he could hut form some conceit upcu them, was 
fully satisfied. Thus Crambe would teU his instructor 
that all men were not singular; that individiiality 
could hardly be predicated of any man, for it was 
commonly said that a man h not the same he ■tvast 
that madmen are beside themselves, and drunken men 
come to themselves ; which shews, that few men liave 
that most valuable logical endowment, individuaJity. 
Cornelius told Maryn that a shoulder of mutton was 
an individual, which Crambe denied, for he had seen it 
cut into commons : That's true (quoth the tutor) j- 
but you never saw it cut into shoulders of mutton ; 
If it could (quoth Crambe), it would be the most 
lovely individual of the university. When he was 
tcAA^ tabitanae wai that which vm tuijett to acei~ 
dtaii; then soldiers {quoth Crwfibe) are the most 
substantial people in the world. Neither would he 
allow it to be a good definition of accident, tliat it 
could be present or absent '•without the destruSion of the 
subjeil ; since there are a. great manv accidents that 
destroy the sub|cct, as burning does a house, and 
death a man. But as to that, Cornehua mformed 
him, that there was a natural death, and a logical 
death; that. though a man after his natural death was 
not capable of the least pansh-o^cet yet he nught 
■till hee^ Ms stall uaong tibe logioil predi<;aments. 
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Cwnelius was forced to give Martin sensible imagef; 
thus calling up the coachman, he aeked him wiatt 
had wen in the bear-garden ? The man answered, he 
Mtw two men a prize ; one was a fair man, a 

s^eant in the Guards ; ilif oilier black, a butcher i 
the Serjeant had red breeches, tlu- bntclier blue ; they 
&ught upon a stage about fui'.r o'clock, and the 
Serjeant wounded the butclicr in the Icf;. " Mark" 
(quoth Cornehus) " how the fellow runs throng)) 
" the predicaments. Mesf, subslanlia ; Uvo, quatili- 
" las I fair and black, yaa/i/iij ; serjeanl and butclier, 
" relalioi wounded the other, artio e(^ajjio; tightingj 
" jtlus ; stage, ulii ; two o'clock, quaiido; blue and 
** red breeches, iflii/aj-." At the same time he warned 
Martin, that what he now learned as a logician, he 
JtatA/orget as a natural piulosc^w ; that Uunigh he 
BOW taught thw that accidents inheted ia tlv su^ect, 
they would find in tijne then was no mch thing ; and 
that colour, taste, smcUt .heat, and cold, were not in 
the things, but only jAaaUans of our brains. He 
was forced to let theiB into thil secret, for Martin 
could not conceive how a habit of dancing inhered in 
a dancing-master, when he did not dance; nay, he 
would demand the characteristics of relations : Crambe 
used to help him out by telling him, a cuckold, a 
losing gamester, a man that had not dined, a young 
heir that was kept short by his &ther, might be aU 
known by their countenance ; that^ in this last case, 
the paternity and filiation leave rery s«inble impres- 
■ioDS in the relatum and correlalum. The greatest 
difficulty was when they came to the tenth predica- 
ment : Crambe affirmed, that this bahttus was more a 
substance than he was j for his clothes could better 
subsist without him, than he without his clothes. 

Martin supposed an Uaivenal Man to be like a 
Knigbt of tl^ Shire, or a Bui^ss of a Corporation, 
that represented a great ihany indiTiduaU. His father 
•tked um, he could not feune tlw idea of an uni- 
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venal lord mayor i Mardn told him, that, never 
having seen but one - lord mayor, the idea of that 
lord mayor always returned to his miad ; that he 
had great difficulty to abstract a lord mayor from 
his fur gown, and gold chain ; nay, that the horse 
he saw the lord mayor ride upon, not a little dis- 
turbed bis imagination. On the other hand, Crambe, 
. to shew himBelf of a more penetrating genius, swore 
that he could frame a conception of a lord mayor. 



but even without stature, Kature, colour, handS) 
bead, 'feet, or anybody; which he supposed wu 
t)ie abstract of a lord mayor. ComeHus bold lutn, 
that he was a lying rascal ; that an Univeriah was 
not the object or imagination, and that there was no 
such thing in reality, or n parts Jici. Bui I can 
prove (q^otll Crambe) tiiat then.' ari: dyilnrs a parte 
Ret, but Cl;fitera are Uai-veriaiei ; ergo. Tliua I 
prove mj minor. Qued aptam ett hette mullit, is an 
univertah by definition : but every -clyster before it i* 
admimstered has that quality ; therefore every dyiter 
is an univertale. 

He also found fault with the advertisements, that 
they were not strict logical definUions : in an adver- 
tisement of a dog stolen or strayed, he said it ought 
to begin thus, irraliona! animal of the Geniu 
eamammt &c. Corjielius told them, that though thost 
advertisements were not framed according to the ex- 
act rules of logical do&iitions, being only defcript'tont 
of things numeri dlfferentibus, yet they contained a 
faint image of the prxdicabilia, and were highly sub- 
servient to the common purposes of life ; often dis- 
covering things that were lost, both animate and 
inanimate. j4n Italian Greyhound, of a mouse-colaar, 
a ivhile speck in the neck, lame of ane leg, belong! to lueb 
It Lady. Greyhound, genui ; mouse-coloured, Sec. 
eMcreutia ; laipe of one kg, atcdtru ; belonei. to 
a lady* prepriam^ . . • 



not only without his horse, 




and gold chain. 
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Thmigli 1 am a&ud I have transgressed upon my 
reader's patieace aliea^, I cannot help taking notice 
of one thing, more extraordinary tlian any yet men- 
tioned ; wmch was Crambe's Trenlise of Syllogisms. 
He supposed that a pinloaoplier'a bram was tike a 
great forest, where ideas ranged hke animals of several 
kinds ; t4iat those ideas copulated, and engendered 
conclusions j that when those of different species 
copulate, they bring forth monsters or absurdities ; 
that the Major is tne male, the Minor the female, 
which copulate by the middle term, and engender the 
conclusion. Hence they are called the ^rswirja, or 
predecessors of the conclusion ; and it is properly 
said by the logicians, quod fariant scientiam, apinionem, 
they beget science, opinion, &c. Universal proposi- 
tions are persons of quality ; and therefore m logic 
they are said to be of the first Fisure. Singular pro- 
positions are private perfions, and therefore placed in 
the third or last figure, or rank. From those prin- 
ciples all the rules of syllogisms naturally foUow. 

r. That there arc only three teiTns, neither more 
nor less ; for to a child tliere can be only one 
father and one mother- 
■ n> From universal premisses tlierg follows an uni- 
vAsal conclusion, as if one should say, that per- 
sons of quality always beget personB of quaUty. 

III. From the sia^ular prenuues follows only a em-., 
gular conclusion % that is, if the parents be onl^ 
private people, the issue mult be so likeirise. 

IV. From particukr pn^sitioos nothing can be 
concluded, because the jHiBrndaa vaga are 
(like whorc-mastert and common stnnnpets) 

' T> There cannot be more in the conclusion than 
was in the premisseg, that is, children can only 
inherit from their parents. 
VI The tmclusibirfallows the weaker part, that is, 
children tnberit the diseaiea of their parents. . 
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VII. From two negativei nottdng can be concluded, 
for from divorce or separation there can come 
no isBue. 

Till. The medium cannot enter the conclusion, that 
bring log^ical incest. 

- IX. An hypothetical proposition is ony a contract, 
or a promise of marriage ; from such therefore 
there can spring no real issue. 
X. When the premisses or parents are necessariiy 
joined (or in lawful wedlock) they beget law- 
ful issue ; but contingently juirii;d, they beget 
bastards. 

So much for the affirmative propositions ; the nega- 
,tive must be deferred to another occasion. 

Crambe used to value himself upon tliis system, 
from whence he s^d one might see the propriety of 
the expression, tuch a one has a barren 'magination ; 
and how common it is for such people to adopt con- 
clusions that are not the issue of their premisses ? 
therefore as an absurdity is a Monster, a falsity is a 
Bastard ; and a true conclusion that followeth not 
-from the premissea, mayproperty be said to be adiMtd. 
But then what is an euhymemf [quoth Cwneuus.) 
Why, an enthymem (replied Ciwnbe) ii when the 
major is indeed married to the minor, but the mar- 
riage kept lecret. 

Metaphysick.s were a large field in which to exer- 
cise the weapons LagU had put into their hands. Here 
Martin and Crambe used to engage like any prize- 
fighters, before tbm &ther and his other learned 
companions of the s}n<lpoaiacks. And as prize- 
fighters will agree to lay aside a buckler, or some 
such defensive weapon, ;o would Crambe promise not 
to uM limpikiier et secundum gmiJ, provided kpittin 
would part with piplerlaltter etformwer i but it was 
found, that without the help of the defertaive armour 
of those distinctions, the arguments cut M deq>, that 
.they fetched blood at every .itrdke. Their Hbeta 

X 3 
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were picked out of Suarez, Thomas A quuuii, nd 
other learned writers on those subjects. I aball give 
the reader a taste of some of them. 

I. If the innate desire of the knowledge of meU- 
physicks was the cause of the fallofAdamj 
and the Arhor Porpiyriana, the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil i qffirmtd. 
n. If tnmecendeotal goodness coiild be ^uly pre- 
dicated of the devil f a^rmed. 

III. Whether one, or many be first ? or if one doth 
not suppose the notion of many ? Suarex. 

IV. If the desire of news in mankind be appetitat 
innalui, not elicilui ? affirmed. 

V. Wlietlier t&ere is in human understandings po- 
tencial felsities ? affirmed. 

VI. Whether God loves z pouible angel better than 
an aUually-existent Jlye ! denied. 

VII. If angels pass from one extreme to another with- 
out gfung tlirough the middle ? Aquinat. 

•vm. If angeU know things more clearly in a morn- 
ing i A^inat. 

IX. "nQiether every angel hears what one angel says 
to another 1 AnW. Aotwuu. 

X. If temptatiim be pn^num qnarit modo of the 
devil t denied, Aquinat. 

XI. Whether one devil can iUuminate another f 
Aquinas. 

XII. If there would have been any females bwn in 
the state of innocence ? Aijuinas. 
'XIII. If the creation was finished in six days, because 
six is the most perfect number } orif «x be tlie 
most perfect number, because the creation wa« 
finished in six days i Aquimu. 
Then were wvtnl others, of wMdi in the course 
of the'lifi; of this learned person we may have 
'^occadcHi to treat ; and one particularly that 
raludBB undedded to this day; it was taken 
. from the learned Snares. 
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XIV. An prater esie reale aSiialh rsientia sit aliud 
esse necesaarium qao res actualiter estilat ? In 
English thus. Whether besides the real being- 
of actual being, there be any other being neces- 
sary to cause a thing to be ? 
This brings into my mind a project to banish mela- 
physieks out of Spain, which it was supposed might 
be effectuated by this method : that nobody should 
use any compound or decompound of the snbstaiitial 
verba, but as they are read in the common conjuga- 
tions : for every body will allow, that if you debar 
a metaphysician from ens, etientia, entitai, tubitarUia, 
&c. there is an end of him. 

Crambe regretted extremely, that 5«fa/fln/ia//'oniM«, 
a race of harmless beings, which had lasted for masf 
years, and afforded a comfortable subdstence to tnan^ 
poor philosophers, should now be hunted down like^ 
so many wolves, without the possibility of a retreat. 
He considered that it had gone much harder with 
them than with Essences, which had retired from t!ie 
Schoolt into Apothecaries Shops, where some of them 
had been advanced into the degree of Qiiintesseneet. 
He tho^^it there should be a retreat for poor sub' 
tlaniia/ Jormf, amount the gentlemen -ushers at court f 
and that there were indeed subtianlial Jemtt such as 
Jormt of Prater, and fonu ^ Govtrttauet, without 
•which the thmgs thei^selTes could never long sub- 
sist. He also used to wonder that there Was not a 
reward for such as could find out a fourth Figure in 
Logiei, as well as for those wlio should discover the 
LottgituJet 
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CHAP. VIII. 

ANATOMY. 

■QORNELIUS, it is certain, had a most supersti- 
tious veneration for the ancients ; and if they con- 
tradicted each other, his reason was so phant and 
ductile, that tie was always of the opinion of the last 
-he read. But he reckoned it a point of honour never 
to be vanquished in a dispute ; from which quality he 
Sicquired the title of the Jrrvinciile Doctor, While 
the ProfcBBor of Anatomy was demonstrating to his 
son the several kinds of Irttaiinii, Cornelius afBrmed 
that there were only two, the Colon and the Ai'eiet, 
according to Hippocrates, who it was impossible could 
ever be mistaken. It was in vain to assure him this 
error proceeded from want of accuracy in dividing 
the whole canal of the guts : Say what you please 
(he r^Ued), this is both mine and Hippocratcs's 
opinion. , You may with equal reason (answered the 
IVofessor) affirm, that a man's liver hath five lobes, 
and deny the circulation of the blood. Ocidsr de- 
monstration (said Cornelius) seems to be on jronr 
side, yet I shall not give it up. Show me any viscus 
of the human body, and I will bring you a monster 
that diflers from the coBunon rule in the structure of 
it. If Nature shews such variety in the same age, why 
may she not have extended further in several ages ? 
Produce me a man now of the age of an antediluvian ? 
of the strength of Samson, or the si/e of the giants. 
If in the whole, why not in the parts of the body, 
may it not be possible the presentgeneration of men 
may differ from the ancients ? The modems have 
perhaps lengthened the channel of the guts by glut- 
tony, and diminished the liver by hard drinkjng. 
Though it shall be demoostnted tut modem blood 
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circulates, yet I will believe with Hippocratei, that 
the blood of the ancients had a flux and reflux from 
the heart, like a tide. Consider how luxury hath 
introduced ntw diseases, and with them not impro- 
bably altered the whole course of the fluids. Con- 
sider how the current of mighty rivers, nay the very 
chanuels of the ocean are changed from what they 
were in ancient daji; and can we be so vain to 
imag^nci thst the nucrocosm of the human body alone 
is exempted from the fate of all things I question 
not but plausible conjectures may be made even as to 
the time when the blood iirst began to circulate. — 
Such disputes as these frequently perplexed the pro- 
fessor to that degree that he would now and then in a 
pauion leave him in the middle of a lecture, as. he did 
at this time. 

There unfortunately hi^pened soon after, an un- 
usual accident, which retarded the prosecution of tbe 
atudicB of Martin. Ha^g- purchased the body oS s 
jnaleiactor^ he Mred a room for its diwection near 
the Pest-Fields in St. Giles's, at a little distance from 
Tybum-Road. Crambe (to whose care this body 
was committed) carried it thither about twelve a 
clock at night in a hackney-coach, few house-keepers 
being very veiling to let their lodgings to such kind 
■ of operators. As he was softly stalking up stairs in 
the dark, witli the dead man in liis arms, his burthen 
had like to have slipped from him, which he (to save 
from falling) grasped so hard about the belly, that 
it ^ceA the wind throiigh the Anus, with a noise 
exactly like the Crepitut of a living man. Crambe 
(who did not comprehend how this part of the animal 
economy could remain in a dead man) was so terrified 
thu he threw down the body, ran up to his mastcc, 
and had soaiKe breath to tell lum what had liap[teiied> 
Martin with his phil6sophy» could not pmul 
upon Um to return to his po^ — Yon may any tibak 
ym pkase (quoth CnunW) no nun aim eaet broke 
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wind more naturally ; nay, he sei-mfd to be mightily 
relieved by it. — The rolling of the corpse down 
Stairs made such a noise that it an'aked the whole 
house. The maid shrieked, the landlady cried out 
Thieves ! but the landlord, in hts shirt as he was, 
taking a candle in one hand, and a drawn sword in 
the other, ventured out of the room. The maid, 
with only a single petticoat, ran up stairs, but Spurn- 
ing at the dead body, fell upon it in a swoon. Now 
the landlord stood still and listened, then fae looked 
behind him, and ventured down in this manner one 
atair after another, till he came where lay his maid, 

dead, upon another corpee unknown. The wife 
ran into the street, and cried out Murder ! the watch 
ran in, while Martin and Crambe, hearing all this 
uproar, were coming down stairs. The watcn imagin- 
ing they were making their escape, seized thi^m imme- 
diately, and carried them to a neighbouring justice ; 
where, upon searching them, several kinds of knives 
and dreadful weapons were found upon them. The 
justice first examined Crambe, — What is your name ? 
»ays the justice. I have acquired {quoth Crambe) 
no great name as yet ; they call me Crambe or 
Crambo, no matter which, as to myself ; though it 
may be some dispute to posterity. — What is yours 
and your master's profession ? " It is our business 
*' to imbrue our hands in blood ; we cut off the 
" heads, and pull out the hearts of those that never 
*' injured ua ; we rip op big-bellied women, and tear 
" children limb from limb." Martin endeavoured 
to interrupt him j but the justice being stran^ly 
astonished with the frankness of Crambe' s confession, 
ordered him to proceed ; upon which he made the 
folfanring speech : 

" May It please your worship, as touching the 
" bcxlyof this man, I can answer each bead that my 
.f* accusers allege against me, to a hair. They have 
^ Indiacto talked uke nuM-«aUs without Inains i 
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*' but if your worship will not only give ear, but 
*' regard me with a favourable eye, I will jiot be 
•* brow-beaten by the supercilious looks of my ad- 
*' versariea, who now stand cheek by jowl by your 

worship, I will prove to their faces, that their 
" foul mouths have not opened their lips without a 
*' falsity ; though they have showed their teeth as if 
*' they would bite off my nose. Now, Sir, that X 

may iairly slip my neck out of the collar, I beg 
« this matter may not be slightly skinned over. 
*' Thou^ I have no man here to back me, I will 
«* unbowm myself, since truth is on my side, and 
** ^all eive tlKm their bellies full, though they think 
" they have me upon the hip. Whereas they say I 
" came into their lodgings, with arms, and murdered 
*' this man without their privity, I declare I had not 
*' the least finger in it ; and since I am to stand upon 
" my own legs, nothing of this matter shall be left 
" till I set it upon a nght foot. In the vein I am 
" in, I cannot for my Heart's blood and guts bear 
« this usage : I shall not «pare my lungs to defend 
" my good name : I was ever reckoned a good liver ; 
" and I think I have the Itowela of campasiion. ' I ask 
" but justice, and from the crown of my head to the 
" sole of my foot, I shall ever acknowledge myself, 
" your worship's humble servant." 

The justice stared, the landlord and landlady lifted 
up their eyes, and Martin fretted, while Cranibe talked 
in this rambling incoherent manner ; till at length 
Martin begged to be heard. It was with great diffi- 
culty that the justice was convinced, till they sent for 
the finisher of human laws, of whom the corpse had 
been purchased j who looking near the left ear, knew 
liis own work, and gave oath accordingly. 

No sooner was Martin got home, but he fell into 
a passion at Crambe. " What demon," he cried, 
" hath possessed thee, that thou wilt never forsake 
" that impertinent custom of punning i Neither my 
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" counsel nor my example have thus misled thee ; 
" thou governest thyself by most erroneous maxims." 
Far from it (answers Crambe), my life is as orderly 
OS my dictionary, for by my dictionary I order my 
life. I have made a kalendar of radical words for all 
the seasons, months, and days of the year : every day 
I am under the domini6n of a certain word : but this 
day in particular I cannot be misled, for I am go- 
verned by one that rules all sexes, ages, conditions, 
nay all animals rational and irrational. Who is not 

Krerned by the word hed ? Our aoblenien and 
inkards are pimp-ledt phyaiciaiu and pulses feejed, 
their pMieiiU and oiai^et pil4ed, a new-nnrried man 
and an ass are bride-led, an old-married and a pack- 
horse sad-ied, cats and dice are rat-led, swine and 
nobility aro sty-led, a coquet and a tinder-box are 
spark-led, a lover and a blunderer are groveJed. 
And that I may not be tedious — Which thou art, 
(replied Martin, stamping with his foot,). which thou 
art, I say, beyond all human toleration. Such an 
unnatural, unaccountable, uncoherent, .unintelUgible, 
Unprofitable —There it is now 1 (interrupted Crambe) 
this jis your day for I/iu. Martin c<Hild bear no loi^er 
— however, compoiing hii counteBance, Come bUiher, 
he cried) there are five pounds seventeen shillings and 
nine-pence ; thou hast been with me eight monthB", 
ijiree weeks, two days, and four hours. Poor Crambe 
upon the receipt of hia salary fell into tears, flung the 
money npon the ground, and burst forth in these 
words : — O Cicero, Cicero ! if to pun be a crime, 
'tis a crime I have luanied from thcc : O liiaa, Bias ! 
if to pun be a crime, by thy example was I blas'd. — 
Whereupon Martin (considering that one of the 
greatest of orators, and even a sage of Greett had 
}>unned J hefibOed, releuted, and re-instated Crandte in 
hia service. 
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CHAP. IX. 

HOW MARTISUS BECAME A GREAT CRITIC. 

JT was a most peculiar tak-nt in Martinus, to con- 
vert every trifle into a serious tiling, either in the 
way of life, or in learning. This can no way be 
better exemplified, than in the effect which the puns 
of Cr^be had on the mind aad studies of MartiDUS. 
He conceived, that somewhat of a like talent to this 
of Crambe, of aisembling parallel loundt, fflther lyU 
lahlet, or wordi, might conduce to the emendation 
and correction of AncirnI Aulhurs, if appHed to their 
works, with the same dWigencc, and the same Uherly. 
He resolved to try first upon Virgilj Horace, and 
Terence ; concluding, that, if the moil correct authors 
could be BO served with any reputation to the critic, 
the amendment and alteration of all the rest would 
cafily follow ; whereby a new, a vast, nay boiiiidlfss 
field of glory would be opened to the true and abso- 
lute critic. 

This specimen on Virgil he has given us, in the 
Addenda to his Notes on the Bunciad. His Terence 
and Horace are in every body's hands, under the 
names of Richard B— ley, and Francis H— re. And 
we have convincbg proo& that the late edition of 
Milton, publidied in the name of the former of 
these, was in truth tke work of na otW than our 
Scriblerus. 
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CHAP. X. 

or HAKTIUDS'S VMCX>MMON PRACTICB OF PBTSlCi 
, AHD HOW HE APPLIB0 HlMtliii.F TO THE DISEASES 
OF THE KIND. 

gin' " ^'S'' '■"'^ ^° return to the history of 
the progress of Martinus in the study of Physick, 
and to enumerate some at least of the many discoveries 
and experiments he made therein. 

One of the first was his method of investigating 
latent distempers, by the sagacious quality of Setting- 
Dags and Pointers. Tb,- success, and the adventures 
that befel him, when he walked with these animalsi 
to smell them out in the parks and public places 
about London, are what we would willingly relate ; 
but that his own account, together with a Llfl ^ 
those Gentlemen and Ltt£a at whom they made a FvJl 
let, will be published in time convenient. There will 
also be added the representation, which, on occasion 
of one distemper, wliich was become almost epide- 
mical, he thought himself obliged to lay b,.'fore both 
Houses of Parliament, intitled, A Propositi for a 
general Flux, to exterminate at one blow the P — s out 
of this kingdom. 

But bdng wearied of all practice on faiid Bodies i 
from a certain niceness of constitution (especially 
yAm he attended Dr. Woodward through a twelve- 
month's course of vomition) he determined to leave' 
it off entirely, and to apply himself only to diseases 
of the Mind, He attempted to find out specifieka for 
all the Paisiotis ; and as Other physicians throw their 
patients into sweats, vomits, purgations, &c. he cast 
them into love, hatred, hope, tear, joy, gnef, &c. 
And mdeed the great irregularity of the pattioni in 
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the English Nation, was the cliief motive iJiat induced 
him to apply his whole studies, while he coDtistied 
among us, to the diseases of tlie mind. 

To this purpose he directed, in the first place, \u» 
late acquired skill in j^natomy. He considered f^irlues 
and F'icis as certain habits which proceed from the 
natural formation and structures of particular parts 
of the body. A bird flies because it has wings, a 
duck swims because it is web-footed ; and there can 
be no question but the aduncity of the pounces and 
'beaks of the hawks, as well as the length of the 
fugs, tike sharpness of the teeth, and the strength of 
tbe cnural and masseter-muscles " in lions and tygers, 
are the cause of the great and habituid immorality of 
those animals. 

1st, He observed, that the soul and body mutually 
operate upon each other, and therefore if you deprive 
the mind of the outward instruments whereby she 
usually expresseth that passion, you will in time 
abate the passion itself, in like manner as castration 
abates lust. 

2dly, That the soul in mankind expresaeth every 
passion by the mption of ^oioe putiEnlar MiucIh. 



by being much tued; therefore the lubitual passions 
may be discerned in particular persons by the strength 
and higiuti of the muscles used in the expreasion of 
tkat passion. 

. 4thly, That a muscle may be strengthened or weak- 
ened by weakening or strengthening the force of its 
aotagonist. These things premised, he took notice. 

That tomplattance, humility, atseot, approhatiout and 
^viliiyt were expressed by nodding the head and 
^wiBg the body fiirwvd t op the contnry, ^fiwim^ 
^Sie, rtfuMl, firijt, aadarrogaiKe, we nasked by 
totnag tae ixaa, and ben^g tfae htif Iwcltirtrda* 




and thicker 



* MarnrJi/n fiSn. . , 
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V^iich two paauona of ittent and dutent the Latins 
li^tdy expressed by the words adnucre and abnaere, 
. oe observed, that complaisant and civil people 
had the flexors of the head very strong ; but in the 
prpud and insolent there was a great over-balance of 
strength in the extensors of the neck and the muscles 
of the back, from whence they perform with great 
facility the motion of tossing, but with great difBctdtf 
that of boviing, and therefore have justly acquired 
the title of stiff-neded : In order to reduce sudi 
persons to a just balance, he judged that the pair 
of muscles called Recti inlerni, the mastoidal, with 
other flexors of the head, neck, and body, must be 
strengthened t their antagonists, the Splenii Complenit 
and the extensors of the spine weakened : For which 
purpose Nature herself seems to hare directed man- 
kind to correct this muscular immiMndity by tying 
such fellows Neck and Heels. 

Contrary to this, is the pernicious custom of 
mothers, who abolish the natural signature of mo- 
desty in their daughters, by teaching Uiem toning and 
'bridling, rather than the bashful postura of storing and 
hanging doivn ike Head. Martinus charged all husbands 
to take notice of tiie Posture of the Head of audi as 
they courted to matrimony, as that upon which tfaeir 
future happiness did much depend. 

Flatterers, who have t3ie flexor muscles so strong, 
that tht-y arc always bowing and cringing, he sup- 
poEcd might in some measure be corrected by being 
tied down upon a tree by the back, like the children 
of the Indians; which doctrine was strongly confirmed 
by his observing the strength of the lenalares Sca~ 
hula! This muscle is called the muscle oi patience^ 
because in that affection of mbd people shrug and 
raise up the shoulders to the tip of the ear. Thia 
muscle also he observed to be exceedingly strong an^ 
large in Htn-ficked Hutbmdt, in Itatiant, and in 
SngM ABaUtpt- ■• ■ 
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Is punuance of liU theory, he supposed the ton- 
ilrielor* of the tytSJt taunt be ttrenEthened in the 
supercilious, the abduttort in drunkards and contem- 
plative men, who have the same steady and grave 
motion of the eye. That the iucctaatorj or blowers 
up of the cbeeit^ and the dilatort of the mie, were too 
strong in cholenck people ; and therefore Nature here 
again directs us to a remedy, which was to correct 
such extraordinary dilatation . by ^a//in^ hy the Hose. 

The roUing amorous evf, in the passion of love, 
might be corrected by frequently kioking through 
gliuses. ImperUnent feUowa that junq» upon taUes, 
ind cut capers, might be cured by relaxing medicines 
Rj^ilied to the emitt. of their Ugt, which in such 
people are Coo stroi^ 

Sut there were xvp cases which he reckoned es- 
tnnnely difficult. First, Affeelation, in which there 
were so many' muscles of the bum, thighs, belly, neck, 
back, and the whole body, all in a false tone, that it 
required an impracticable multiplicity of applications. 

The second case was immoderate laughter: When 
any of that risible species were brought to the Doctor, 
and when he considered what an infinity of muscles 
these laughing rascal* threw into a convulsive motion 
at the same time ; whether we regard tbe spasms of 
the diaphragm and -all the muscles lif respira^n, the 
biMTible ritttu ot the mouth, tbe distortion of the 
lower jaWf the cii^Nuig <^ the nosef twinkling of the 
eye&, qiberical coavexity of the cIk^s, with tbe 
.tronulouB stitioeBsioa of the whcde human body : what 
. J^e.auwidered, I mjt all this, be used to cry oatx 
•Cmu plaae d^&ratmi / aud give such patients over^. 
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Tin; CA.^K Of A YOUNG NOflLEMAN AT COURT, WITH 

D0( iok'w phescripxion for the same. 

eminent instance of Martin's sagacity in dis- 
covering the distempers of the nund, appeared 
in the case of a young nobleman at court, who was 
obBerved to grow extremely affected in his speech, 
tmd iriiimdcal in all his behaviour. He began to ask 
odd questions, talk in verse to bimself, shut himself 
up from his friends, and be accetaible to nc»ie but 
flatterete, peeu, and Mck^podcets ; till Us rebtioia 
tDd bU at^wnnUace jn^ed him to be « ^ gMw* 
as to be a m patient for the Doctor. 

As SOOB as be had heard and examined all th6 
symptoms, he pronounced his distemper to be Lotie. 

His friends assured him that they had with great 
care observed all hia motions, and were perfectly sa- 
tisfied there was no woman in the case. Scriblenis 
was as positive that he was desperately in love with 
some person or other. " How can that be J" (said 
hia aunt, who ca.%& to ask the advice) " when he 
" converses almost irithnonft-bst himieuf" Say yo« 
m l he re|diedi «rhy thtai heie inlotewitb liilnwl^ 
one of the moat cffliunon cases id the wotid. I an 
astonished people do not enough attend this diaeascv 
vrhich has the same causes and symptoms, and admits 
of the same cure vritb the other : especially since here 
the case of tlie patient is the more helpless and deplo- 
rable of the two, as this unfortunate passion is more 
blind tliaii th(^ other. There are people, who discover 
from their very youth a most amorous inclination 
to themselves ; which is unhappily nmrsed by such 
mothers, as, with their good will, would never suSer 
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tt«r children to be croued in love. Ease, luxury, 
and idleness) blow up this flame as well as the other ; 
Constant opportunities of conversation with the person 
beloved (the greatest of incentives) are here imponible 
to be prevented. Bawds and pimps in the other love, 
will be jperpetually doing kind ofEcee, speaking a good 
word for the party, and carry about bil£t-£ux. 
Therefore I ask you, Madam, if tfau gmtlenian has 
not been much frequented by fiatterers, and a sort 
of people who bring him dedications and verses f 
" O lord ! Sir," (quoth the aunt,) " the house is 
" haunted with them."— There it is (replied Scrib- 
lerus), those are the bawds and pimps that go between 
a man and himself. Are there no civil kdiee, that 
tell him he dresses well, has a gentlemanly air, and 
the like ? " Why truly, Sir, my nephew is not 
" aukward." — Look you, Madam, this is a misfor- 
tune to him : In former days these sort of lovers 
were happy in one respect, that they never had any 
rivals, but of late they have all the ladies so — Be 

nwd to answer a few questions more. Whom 
he generally talk of! Himself, quoth the aunt. 
—Whose wit and breeding does he most commend ? 
His own, quoth the aunt. — Whom does he write 
letters to ? Himself. — Whom does he dream of? All 
the dreams I ever heard were of himself, — Whom is 
he ogling yonder ? Himself in his looking-glass. — 
Why does he throw back his head in that languishing 
posture \ Only to be blessed with a smOe of himself 
as he passes byl— Does he ever steal a kiss from 
lamttl^ by botmg bis lips ? Oh continually, till they 
are jwiCeet vemwion—Have you observed him to 
BSC fipniliarities-wtth any body \ " With none but 
«• liiHudf : be oftni embncea Imasdf with folded 
** arms, far ^Hxfa las hand upon his \apy nay. lome- 
times tfanisu it into Us breast." ' 
Madam, said tHe Doctor, all these are strong sjnnp- 
tcHM} ,bla tiics^ riEflUvn a^few mpce.- "iSu t]n» 
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amorous gentleman presented himself with any lovi^ 
toys ; such as gold snuff-boxea, repeating watches, 
or tweezer^aes ? those are things that in time will 
soften the most obdurate heart. " Not only so," 
(said the aunt,) " but he bought the Other day a vbi* 
" iine brilliant diamond ring for his own wearing.'* 
-—Nay, if he has accepted of this rin^, the intrigiM 
isyery forward mdeed, andit is-fa^ tmtd fier finoMi 
to iatet^pose.i--Pray, Madan, K wordor twoBh»et 
{s he jealous that his acqutuutanoe do not befaave 
themaelves with respect enough ? will he bear jokes 
and innocent freedoms J " By no means ; a familiar 
" appellation makes him angry ; if you shake him a 
" little roughly by the hand, he is in a rage; but if 
« you chuck him under the chin, he will return you 

" a box on the ear." Then the case is plain: he 

has the true pathognomick sign of love, Jealamy ; for 
BO body will suffer his mistress. to be treated at that 
rate.. Madam, upon the whole, this case is extremely 
dangerous. There are some people who are &r gone 
in this passion of self-Jove ; but then they keep a very 
teerel intrhmt with tbemselyes, and hide it from 



core of the ce^tfltioiL hu bdoved, he is dowB- 

right scandalous in bis behaviour with himself ; he ia 
enchanted, bewitched, and almost past cure. How- 
ever, let the following methods be tried upon him. 

First, let liim nialus. Secondly, let him 

wear a Bob-wig. Thirdly, shun the company of" 
flatterers, nay of ceremonious people, and of all 
Frenchmen in general. It would not be amiss if he 
travelled over England in a stage-coach, and made 
the tour of HoUand in a track^coute. Lethim retitrO' 
tbe Mluff-boxes, tweezers-cases (aiidpaftieidMly titB' 
dnmond ring) which he has receiTfd £khb hinad& 
Ixt some knowing friend represent to Ua the OMif 
vleMalitiesof thisinistlTe&sofbiB: ttt bc-diaihi, 
thM oer extnn^sBWv ptidc^ aiid ftoUffiSty, -wiU. 
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is 



in&llibly bring- him to a mondi of bread : Let it be 
pzoved, that ae has been ialse to himself; and if 
treachery is not a sufficient cause to discard a mistress, 
what is ! In short, let him be made to see that no 
mortal besides himself eithpr loves or can suffer this 
creature. Let all looking-glasses, polished toys, and 
even clean plates be removed from him, for fear of 
bringing back the admired abject. Let him be taught 



xaa ail i.nai (jiicnaniiiig wuinuii.iiice uehavioiir, that 
has made him the charm of his own eyes, and the ob- 

r of his own adoration. Let him surprize the beauty 
adores at a disadvantage, survey himself naked, 
^veiled of artificial charms, and he will find himself 
a forked stradling animal, with bandy legs, a short 
neck, a dun hide, and a pot-belly. It would be yet' 
better, if he took a strong purge once a week, in 
order to contemplate himself in that condition : at 
which time it will be convenient to make use of the 
tetters, dedications, &c. abovesaid. Something like 
tide has been observed by Lucretius and others to be 
A powerful remedy in the case of women. If all thiff 
ml not do, I must e'en leave the poor man to his 
destia^r. Let him marry iinue//, and when he ift 
COndBffined ctarmUy M MMsdf, pofaMM henuy ftta 
to the Mxt pond t<yget lid of l»Bulf, the me of 
amt vitdent selfJovcn. 




)fF all th( 



id(^ 



affected ^iles, lan- 
}f the head, coy mo- 
I'aii. soft tone of voice. 
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CHAP. XII. 

HOW MARTINUS ENDEAVOUHED TO VIHO OUT TH*. 
SEAT OF THE SOUL, AND Of HIS CORRESPOND-' 
ENCE WITH THE FR&E-TRINKERS. 

JN this design of Martin to investigate the diaeasef 
of the mind, he thought nothing so necessary as an 
enquiry after the Seat m the Sou/j in which at first 
he laboured under great uncertaintiea. SometitnesJbe 
ma of opinion that it lodged in the bnun, Bometimes 
in the stomach, and sometimes in the hesrt. Aftcr- 
mrd( he thought it absurd to confine that lovereign 
lady to one apartment, vi hich made luia infer that 
she shifted it according to the several fimctions of Jife: 
The brain was htr study, the heart her state-room, 
and the stomach her kitchen. But as he saw several 
offices of hfe went on at the same time, he was forced 
to give up this hypothesis also. He now conjectured 
it was more for the dignity of the soid to perform 
several operations by her little ministers, the Animal 
Spirili, from whence it was natural to conclude, that 
she resides in dilferent parts according to different 
inchnations, sexes, ages, and protessions. Thus in 
Epicures he seated her in the mouth of the stomach, 
Philosophers have her in the brain. Soldiers in their 
heart. Women in their tongues, Fidlers in their 
jingers, and Rope-dancers in their toes. At length 
he fond of the Glandula Pinealii, dissecting many 
subjects to find out the different figure of this gbind, 
from whence he might discover the cause of the dif- 
ferent tempers of mankind. He supposed that in 
factious and restless-spirited people he should find it 
sharp and pointed, allowing no room for the soul 
to repose herself j that in quiet tempera it was fiat. 
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itnaoth, and soft, affording to the aoul as it were an 
easy cushion. He was confirmed in this by observing 
that calves and philosophers, tygers and statesmen, 
foxes and sharpers, peacocks and fops, cock-spar- 
rows and coquets, monkeys and players, courtiers 
and spaniels, moles and misers, exactly resemble one 
another in the conformation of the Pineal Gland. He 
4id not doubt likewise to find the same resemblance 
in lugfcwaymen and conquerors : In order to Satisfy 
tSmsw in which, it was, that he purchased the body 
of one of the first species { as hath been before related ) 
at Tyburn, liopiiig in time tu have the happiness of 
one of the latter too, und^r his anatomical knife, 

We must not omit taking notice here, that these 
enquiries into the Seal of the Soul gave occasiow 
to his first correspondence with the society of Free- 
Thinieri, who were then in their infancy iti Englandi 
and so much taken with the promimng endowments 
af Mardti^ that they ordered their secretary to wriW 
fajm the fejltjwing letter ; 

To the leaned -InqttiiitDr'iMo Hatnte, Mntiiiui Scrib- 
len» 1 the Sociaty ^ FnefUcdurs graet&g. ' 

JT is with unspeakable joy urt hti« faeiwd yow 
inquisiti^ geniue, and wd .tlBok it great pty tbrt 
it. should not be better employed, tlwo in looUng 
afifer that theological non-entity commonly called 
the Soul.- Since after all your enquiries, it will 
appear you liave lost your labour in seeking the resi- 
dence of such a chimera, that never had being but in 
the brains of some dreaming philosophers, is it not 
Dempntlration to a person of your sense, that, since 
yau cannot Jind il, there is no sftch thing? In order to 
■et so hop^ul a genius right in tlus matteri we have 
seat you jui answer to ue iU-fp^mnded sophinns of 
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those qrack-l>taii9ed fellowa, and KkewiK an easy nif 
tianiad tiplieatMa of Pert^at or Tlnnlaug, 

. ' One oi tbeir chief argwipnta ia, that Silf-eoKtehut- 
mii cannot inhere ui any system of m^ter, because 
aH matter is made up of several distinct bein^ which 
never can make up one individual thinking bemg. 

This is easily answered by a familiar mstance. la 
cvtry Jacl thtre is a meal-roasting quality, which 
neither resides in the fly, nor in the weight, nor in 
any particiilar n'hecl of the jack, but is the rf:sult of 
the whole composition ; So in an animal, the Belf- 
consciousiiess is not a real quality inherent in one 



the result of several modes or quahties in the same 
subject. As the fly, the wheels, the chain, the tra^t, 
the cordtf etc. make one jack, to the several parta of 
the body make erne amma]. As yetts^^aa, or con- 
sciousness, is said to b^ inherent in this animal, so is 
meat-roasting said to be inherent in the jack. As 
sensation, reaEOniug, vohtion, memory, etc. are the 
several modes of thinking ; so roasting of beef, roast- 
ing of mutton, roasting of pullets, geese, turkeys, etc. 
ore the several modes of meat-roasting. And as the 
general quality of meat-roasting, with its several mo- 
difications as to beef, mutton, pullets, etc. does not 
inhere in any one part of the jack ; so neither doeS' 
coiHciiMisaes^ iriui itt severu moAea of aensttion, 
intelleetiDn, 'niEtibn, etc. inboe in any one» but is the 
result from the mechanical compodtion of the nhole 
anim^ 

Just so, the quahty or disposition of a fiddle to 
play tunes, with the several modifications of this tunt- 
flaying quality in playing of preludes, sarabands, 
jigs, and gavotts, are as much real qualities in the 
instrument, as the thought or the imagination is in 
the mind of the person that composes them. 

' Thii whole chaptar is ;in itiimitahle ridkiiU on Collint't ir- 
SmnBBts igsiittc Cktlte, to ftmt tbe hmiI to be only > qurilty. 



being (any 




jack), but 
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* TIm parts (gay they) of an animal body are per- 
fMiually cbangedt and the Auids which seem to he 
the Eubject of consciousness, are in a perpetual circu- 
lation ; so that the same individual particles do not 
remain in the brain ; from whence it will follow, 
that the idea of individual consciousness must be 
constantly translated from one particle of matter to 
another, whereby the particle A, for example, must 
Dot only be conscious but conscious that it is the 
same being with the particle B that went before. 

We an«wer, ' this is only a fallacy of the imagina- 
tioii, and is to be understood in no other sense than 
that maxim of the En^A law,' that the King ntver 
£es. This power of tninUn^, self-moving and go- 
verning the whole machine, is communicated from 
every particle to its immediate successor; who, ae 
soon as he is gone, immediately takes upon him the 
government, which still preserves the unity of the 
whole system. 

They make a great iioiso about this individuality: 
how a man is conscious to himself that he is tlie same 
individual he was twenty years ago j notwithstanding 
the flux ttate of the particles of matter th^ compose 
Ins body. Wc tUnk this is capable of a itrj plain 
aniwer, and may be eanly ilhutiated by a lamiliar 
example. 

Sir John Cutler had a pair of black worsted 
■tockings, iriiich hb maid mniad so often with silk, 
that they became at last a pair of silk stockings. 
Now supposing those stockings of Sir John's endued 
with aome degree of consciousness at every particular 
darning, that they would have been sensible, that they 
were the same individual pair of stockings, both be- 
fore and after the darning; and this sensation would 
have continued in them through all the succession of 
darnings : and yet after the last of all, there was not 
perhaps one thread left of the first pair of stockings, 
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but they were grown to be silk stockings, as vta» 
add before. 

And whereas it ia afiumedi that every animal is 
conscious of some individual BeLF>n»>ving, self-deUr-T 
mining principle ; it ia answered, thatt at in a House 
of Commons all things are determined by a HS^ori^t 
so it is in every animal system. As that which de- 
termini^s the Housi: is said to be the reason of die 
whole assembly ; it is no othtrwisi^ with thinking 
beings, who arc determined by the greater force of 
several particles } which, like so many unthinking 
members, compose one thinking system. 
, And whereas it is likewise objected, that punish- 
ments cannot be just that are not infiicted upon the 
same individual, which cannot subsist without th^ 
notion of a spiritual subs^ce: We reply, that this 
is no jgreater difficulty to ctmceive, than that a cor- 
poration, which is likewise a fiux body, may be 
punished for the faults, and liable to the debts,, of 
their predecessors. 

We proceed now to explain, by the structiire of 
the brain, the several modes of thinking. It is well 
known to anatomists, that the brain is a congeries 
of glands, that separate the finer parts of the Wood, 
called animal spirits ; that a gknd is nothing but a 
canal of a great length, variously intorted and wound 
)fp together. From the arietation and motion of the 
sprits in those canals, proceed all tlie differejit sorts 
oi thoughts. Simple ideas are produced by the 
motion of the spirits in one simple canal ; when t.vfO 
of tl^se canals disembogue themselves into onei they 
what we call a proposition ; and when Xw<t w 
these propositional canals empty themselves into a 
third, they form a syllogism, or a ratiocination.' 
Memory is performed in a distinct apartment of the 
brain, made up of vessels similar, and like situated tQ 
idealf propositional, and syllogisticaj vessels in th^ 
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piimary parts of the brain. After the same manner 
It is easy to explain the other modes of thinking ; 
at eJso why some people think so wrong and per- 
versely, which proceed from the bad configuration 
of those glands. Some, for example, are born 
without tliL- prepositional or syllogistical canals ; in 
others, that reason ill, they are of unequal capacities} 
in dull fellows, of too great a length, whereby the 
motion of the spirits is retarded ; in trifling geniuseti 
weak and small ; in the ovn 'refining spirits, too much 
retorted and winding ; and so of the rest. 

We are bo much persuaded of the truth of tins 
aja hjrpotheaisf tint we have mployed fix of our 
members, a great virtuoso at Nurembnv, to make x 
fiort of an nydraulick engine, in which a chemical 
liquor resembling blood, is driven through elastic 
channels resembhng arteries and veins, by the force 
of an embolus like the heart, and wrought by a 
pneumatick machine of the nature of the lungs, with 
ropes and puUies, like the nerves, tendons, and mus> 
cles : And we are persuaded that this our artificial 
man wilt not only walk, and speak, and perform most 
of the outward actions of the animal life, but (being 
wound up once a week) will perhaps reason as wefl 
as most of your country parsons. 

We wait with the utmost impatience for the honour 
qf haring you. .a member of our society^ and b^ 
leave to assure you that we are, etc. 

What return Martin made to this obliging letter 
we must defer to another occasion : let it suffice at 
present to ttll, that Crambe was in a great rage at 
them, for stealing (as he thought) a hint from his 
Theory of Syllogisms, without domg him the honour so 
much as to mention him. He advised his master by no 
means to enter into their society, unless they would 
^ye him sufficient security, to bear him harmless from 
any thing that mig^t happen after tJiui present life. 
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CHAP. XHI. 

OP THE SECe.SS10N OF MARTIKUS, AND SOME 
HINT OF HIS TRAVELS. 

JT was in the year 16991 that Martin set out on hie 
Travels. Thou wilt certainly be very curious to 
know what they were. It it not yet time to inform 
thee. But what hints I am at liberty to give, I will. 

Tbou shall know then, that in his first voyage 
he was carried by a prosperous storm, to a dis- 
covery of the remains of the ancient Pygniaan 
Empire. 

That in his second, he was as happily shipwrecked 
on the land of the Giants, now the most humane 
people in the wold. 

That in his third voyage he discovered a whole 
kingdom of Philosophers, who govern by the Mathe- 
matictj; with whose admirable schemeB and prefect! 
he returned to benefit his own dear conntiy; but 
bad the misfortune to find them mected by the 
envious nunisters of Queen Anntf and himself sent 
treacherously away. 

And hence it is, that in his fourth voyage he dis- 
covers a vein of mekncboly proceeding almost to 
a disgust of his species; but, above ml, a mortal 
detesbition to the whole flagitious race of Minittert, 
and 3 final resolution not to give in any Memorial to 
the Secretary of State, in order to subject the landi 
he discovered to the Crown of Great Britain. 

Now if, by these hints, the reader can help himself 
to a farther discovery of the nature and contents of 
these travels, he is welcome to as much light as they 
afford him} I am obliged, by all the ties of honour, 
sot to sfieak mere ^enly. 
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But if any man shall see such very extraordii 



maniust the most distiaguishing marks of a philosor 
pbert a politician, and a legislator ; and can imagine 
diem to belong to a Surgeon of a Sliij>, or a Captain of 
a Merchantman, let him remain in his ignorance. 

And whoever he be, that shall further observe, in 
every page of such a book, that cordial Love of MaH' 
kind, that inviolable Regard to Truth, that Paiiion for, 
his dear Coaatrj, and that particular attachinent to 
the excellent, p^cess Queen Anne i surely that man 
iaaam to be idded* if^ by all those visible draia and 
cliaracterti be cannot dittingiuBh and acknowledge the 



OF THE DISCOVERIES AND WORKS OF THE GBEA-T. 
SCRIBLERUS, MADE AKD TO BE MADE, WRITTEN 
AND TO BE WRITTEN, KNOWN AND UNKNOWN. 

J-JERE tlierefore, at this great period) we end our 
first book. And here, O raider, we entreaC 
thee utterly to forget all tbou hast hitberto read, and 
to cast thy eyes omy ferward to that boundleaa field 
the nest diall open u|ion thee % the fruits of which' (i£ 
thine, or our &u do not prevent) are to mdiA and 
multiply over this our work, and ovcr^ Uie fact of 
the earth. 

In the mean time, know i-hat thou owest, aiid 
what thou yet may'st owe, to this excellent person,' 
this prodigy of our age ; who may well be calledt 
The Philotopher of ultimate Cautei, since, by a saga- 
city peculiar to Umself, he faath discovered effects in 




such very extraordinary 
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their »«y c&nae | and mthout the trivial hdpa of tx- 
periments, or obserrations, hath been the inventor eiP 
most af the modern BysteniB and hypotheses. 

He hath enriched mathnn^cks with n»n;^ preciw' 
and geometrical Quadraturet aS <fae OireU- He first 
discovered the Cause of Gravity, apid tiw iH^St^Oii 
Motion of Fluids. ^ 

To him we owe all the observatKHig «f Ac PaJ 
ralkx of the Pole-star, and all the new Timrktotihe; 
Deluge. ■ ■ ■• 

He it was that first taught die right use soMetimes' 
df the Fifgd Vaeiut and ■ome tim es of the Aalend 
riSi, in resehing the grand pheDoAiHn af nations: ■ 

He it was, that &Bt found out the PalpMRfy of 
Colours ; and by the delicacy of his touch, could dis- 
tinguish the different vibrations of the heterogeneous 
r.y. of light. 

His were the projects of Perfieluam Mobiles, Flying 
Engines, and Patiia Saddles s the method of discover- 
ing the Lnngitude Dy.fnk^^'r^M&t Htd c£ increasmff 
the Trade-S^tmi by vast plantati<HiB of Rted* and 

I shall mention only a few of his philosophical and 
mathematical works. 

1. A complete Digest of the Laws of Nature, with 
a Review of those that are obsolete or repealed, and 
of those that are ready to be mewed and put in 
force. 

2. A mechanical Explication of the Formation of 
the Universe, according to the Epicurean Hypothesis. 

3. An Investigation of the Quantity of red Matter 
in the Universe, with the Proportion of the Specific^ 
Gravity of solid Matter to that of Fluid. . 

'4> Microscopical Qbservationi on the figure and 
BnlL of the constituent Parts of dl Fluids. A Calcu- 
lUion of the Proportion in which the Fluids of the - 
Earth dfcreate, and of tlie Period id which they will ' 
b6 totally exhausted. 
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5. A Computation of the Duration of the Sim, and 
how long it will last before it be burned out, 

6. A Method to apply the Force arising from the 
immense Velocity of Light to mechanical Purposes. 

7. An Answer to the Question of a curiouB Gentle- 
man ; How long a New Star was lighted up before 
its Appearance to the Inhabitants of our EarUi J To 
which is subjoined a Calculation, . bow muek tlie lo- 
liabitaQts of the Moon eat for Supper* connderiDg 
that they pass a night equal to fifteen of our natural 

8. A Demonstration of the naturd Dominion of 
the Inhabitants of the Earth over those of the Moon, 
if ever an Intercourse should be opened between them. 
With a Proposal of a Parlition Trta^t among tbe 
earthly Potentates, in case of luch a Dneawtft 

9. Tide-Tables for a Comet, that it to ap^exi- 
mate towards the Earth. 

10. The Number of the Inhabitants of LondoK 
determined by the Reports of the Gold-finderB, and 
the Tonnage of their Carriages ; with Allowance for 
the extraordinary Quantity of the Itigesta and Egetta 
of the People of England, and a Deduction of what is 
left under dead Walls and dry Ditches. 

It will from hence be evident, how much all hia 
studies were directed to the universal benefit of man- 
kind. Numerous have been his projects to this end, 
rf which Two alone will be niiBcient to show the 
amazing grwdeur of his genius. The first was x 
proposS, Uy a general contribution of all I^ces, to 
pierce the first crust or Nucleus of Uus oor Ettrtbt 
quite through, to the next concentrical spKere. The 
advantage he proposed from it was, to find the Pa- 
rallax of the Fixl Start ; but chiefly to refute Sir 
Isaac Newton's Theory of Gravity, and Mr. Halley's 
of the F ariationt. The second waa, to build Toto 
Polei to the Meridiaut with inmeiite lightJuniBes on 
thetopofth«D) to •iqiply' th6 d^tct <tt n^uK, md 
o 3 
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td make the longitude as easy to be calculated as the 
latitude. Both these he could not but think very 
practicable, by the power of all the potentates of the 

May we presume after these to mentioD) how he 
descended from the sublime to the beneficial parts of 
knowledge, and pmicutwlyhis extraordinary practice 
oi Pijmt, Fram' tHe s^, con^ratioa, or weight 
of the penon giwa, ho cootrived tO' preacnbe st if 
dittance, as'WeU aa at a patient's bed-^e. He taught 
the way to many modem physicians, to cure their' 
patients by Intuition, and to others, to cure ■without 
laoking an them at all. He projected a menstruum to 
dissolve the stone, madeof Dr. Woodward's Universal 
Deluge-wafir. His was also the device to relieve 
consumptive or asthmatic persons, by bringing fresh 
air out of the country to town, by pipes of the nature 
of the recipients of air-pumps ; and to introduce the 
imtive air of a man's country into any other in which 
he should travel, with a seasonable intromission of 
such steams as were most familiar to him ; to tke 
inexpressible comfort of many Scotsmen, LiaplanderS) ' 
and white bears. 

In Phyiiogaamy, his penetration is such, Aatfrom 
the Picture only of any person, he can write hiS Life ; 
and from the features of the parents, draw the portrait 
of any child that is to be bom. 

Nor hath he been so enrapt in these studies, as to 
neglect the polite arts of painting, architecture, mu- 
sick, poetry, etc. It was he that gave the first hint 
to our modem Patnten, to improve the Liieneii of 
their portraits by the use of such Colourt as woul^ 
^ithfully and constantly aecompany die Lifst oot tuily 
ia its pnaent state^ bnt jn all its altenUup, ieayi, - 
aga» »d diadi itself- 

tn jifviheeimret hp buSds not «ritb wo moehmgaA 
to p^asent symitietTv or ecuwaaeaej i M «itb * th»u^t- . 
wdl wor|J>yK^»Mrof>Atitpit^ to wi*> tke noWie, 
9 ' 
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edect the biiildinfr will have to posterity,' whpn it sliaU 
M and b^coihe. ruin. ■ r ' ■' .. 

As'to Miitiet, I thiiit Heidegger has not the face' 
to deny tbM Jle has- been mticH benoMen to hiBBiiopeB. 

Ib Peary, h(! \al&i appesired' under a ^■AairtSi^' 
ferAt' nlmetf, *ef vAicIt we may one Akj git^ a catit" 



hia writings are, of a peculiar ca8t>. 
for the most part ironical, and the drift of them often 
to delicate and refined as to be mistaken by the vulgar. 
He once went so far, as to write a persuasive to people 
to eat their own children, which was so little under- 
stood as to be taken in ill part He has often writ- 
ten against libeKyin the name of Freeman inA Algernon 
Sidiuy, in vindication of the measures of ^ain under 
that of Raleigh, and in praise of Corruption under those 
of Cata and Publkola. 

It is true, that at his last departure from England^ 
in the reign of Queen Anne, apprehending lest any of 
these might be perverted to the scandal of the weak* 
or encouragement of the flagitious, he cast them all, 
without mercy, into a bog-house near St. Jamet'i, 
Some however have been with great diligence reco- 
vered, and fished up with a hook and line, by the 
ministerial writers, which make at present the great 
ofJiament oi their w«rks. 

Whatever he Judged beneficial to mankind, he con- 
stantly communicated (not only during his stay among 
us, but ever since his absence) by some method or 
other, in which ostentation had no part. With what 
incredible modesty he concealed himself is known to 
numbers of those to whom he addressed Bometimes 
Epistles, sometimes Hints, sometimes whole Treatisea, 
Advices to Friends, Projects to Tmt ACnisters, Let- 
ters to Members of Parliament^ Account* to the 
Royal Society, and innumerable otbert. 




' Swift') Irowdl tt«t go dnt nilj«t. 
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All these will be vindicated to the true author, in 
the course of these memoirgi I may venture to say 
they cannot be unacceptable to any, but to those, who 
will appear too much concerned as Plagiar'ui to be 
admitted as Jiulget, Wherefore we warn the public, 
to take particular notice of all such as manifest any 
indecent pasdon at the wpearance of this work, at- 
pnwna most eertaialy involved in the guilt. 



THE BMS or THB riRST BOOK. 
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CHAP. I. 

JT hath been long (my dear countrymen) die sub- 
ject of my concern and surprize, that whereas 
taumberleBS poets, critics, and orators have compiled 
and digested the art of ancient poesy, there li;ith not 
risen among us one person so pubfic-spiritcd, as to 
perform the like for the modern. Although it is 
universally known, that our every-way industrioot 
moderns, both in the weight of their writings, and in 
the velocity of tlieir judginenta, do so infinitely excel 
the said ancients. 

Nevertheless, too true it it, that wUle x plain and 
£rect road is paved to their i'^osi or Suhume ; no 
tract has been yet chalked out, to arrive at our &chst 
or Profund. The Latins, as they came between the 
Greeks and us, made use of the word Altttudo, which 
implies equally heighth and depth. Wherefore con- 
sidering with no small grief, how many promising 
geniuses of this age are wandering (as I may say) in 
the dark without a guide, I have undertaken iliis ardu- 
ous but ncccssar;- taflc, to lead them as it were by the 
hand, and step by step, the gentle down-hill way to 
the Bathos ; the bottom, the end, the central point, 
the non plus ultra, of true modern poesy ! 

When I consider (my dear countrymen J the extent, 
fertility, and populousaess of our lowlands of Par- 
aasnu, the fiounshiag itate of our trade, and th* 
vol.. V. B 
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plenty of our manufacture j Hkk are two reflectums 
which administer great occasion of surprue : the one, 
that all dignities andhonours should be bestowed upon 
the exceeaing few meagre inhabitants of the top of 
the mountdn ; the other, that our own nation should 
have arrived to that pitch of greatness it now pos- 
sesses, without any regular system of laws. As to 
the first, it is with great pleasure I have observed of 
late the gradual decay of delicacy and refinement 
among mankind, who are become too reasonable to 
require that we should labour with infinite pains to 
vome up to the taste of these mountaineers, when they 
TVithout any may condescend to ours. But as we 
pow have an unquestionable majority on our side, I 
doubt not but we shall shortly oe able to level these 
bighlanders, and procure a further vent for our own 
product, which is already so much rehslied, encou- 
raged, and rewarded, by the nobility and gentry of 
Great Britain. 

Therefore, to supply our former defect, I purpose 
to collect the scattered rules of our art into regular 
ioadtutes, from the example and practice of the deep 
geniuses of our nation ; imitating herein my prede- 
oeseois the master of Alexander, and the secretary of 
the renowned Zenobia '. And in this my undertaking 
I am the more animated, as I expect more success 
than has attended even those great critics ; unce their 
laws (though they might be good) have ever been 
slackly executed, and their precepts (however strict) 
•beyed only by fits, and by a very smidl number. 

At the same time, I intend to do justice upon our 
neighbours, inhabitants of the upper Parnassus ; who, 
taking advantage of the rising ground, are perpetually 
throwmg down rubbish, dirt, and stones upon us* 
never suffering ua to live in peace. These men, while 
(hey enjoy the crystal stream of Helicon) envy us our 
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common water, which (thank our stars^ though it U 
somewhat muddy, flows in much greater abundance; 
Nor is thia the greatest injustice that we have to cotn- 
jdain of ; for though it ia evident that we never made 
tiie lean Bttempt or inraad into thnr territories, but 
lived contented in our native fens ; they have often 
riot only committed petty larcenies upon our bor- 
ders, hut driven the country, and carried ofi" at once 
whole cart -loads of our manufacture j to reclaim 
some of which stolen goods is part of the design of 
this treatise. 

For we shall see, in the course of this work, that 
our g^re^test adversaries have sometimes descended 
towards us; and doubtless might now and then have 
krrived at the Bathos itself, had it not been for that 
mistaken opinion they all entertained, that the rules 
of the suicients were equally necessary to the mo- 
dems ; than which there cannot be a more grievous 
error, as will be amply proved in the following dis- 
course. 

And indeed, wh^ any of these have gone so far, as 
by the lif^t of their own genius to attempt ncm 
models, it is wonderful to observe, how nearly they 
have approached us in those piuticular pieces ; though 
In their others they differed toto etlo from us. 



CHAP. S. 

THAT THB BATHOS, Oft PROFUND} IS THB NATURAL 
TA8TI OF HAN» AMO IN PARTICDLAB 07 TBI 
PBfSEMT AOB. 

^HE taste for the Btthos is implanttd by natur* 
its^ m the soul of nan ; tSl* perverted by euS' 
tam or example, he is taught, or rohfer compdkdk 

B S 
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to rdiili the SubHme. Acctvdingljr, we see U» ua- 
pregndiced imndi of duldren ddig^t only is such pro- 
ductions, and in SKch images, as our true modern 
writers set before then. I Irave observed how fast 
the ^neral taste is returning to this firet simplicity 
and innocence } and if the intent of al] poetry be to 
divert and instruct, certainly that kind which diverts 
and instructs the frealett number, is to be preferred. 
Let us look round among the admirers of poetry, we 
shall find those who have a talle of the Sublime to be 
very few ; but the Profund strikes universally, and ia 
adapted to every capacity. 'Tis a fruitless under- 
takmg to write for men of a nice and foppish gusto^ 
whom, after all, it is almost impossible to please } and 
'tis still more chimerical to write for postrnty^ of 
whose taste we cannot make any judgment, and whrne 
applause we can never enjoy. It must be confessed 
our wiser authors have a present end. 

Etproduie voluni el diUclare Poet*. 
Their true design is profit or gain ; in order to acquire 
which, 'tis necesEary to procure applause by adminis- 
tering pleasure to the reader : from whence it follows 
demonstrably, that their productions must be suited to 
ths present taste. And I cannot but congratulate our 
age on this peculiar felicity, tbat though we have made 
indeed great progress in all other branches of lux- 
ury, we are not yet debauched with any high rehsh in 
poetry, but are in this one taste less nice than our 
ancestors. If an art ia to be estimated by its success, 
I appeal to experience whether there have not been, 
in proportion to their number, as many starving good 
poets, as bad ones. 

Nevertheless in making gain the principal end of 
our art, far be it from me to exclude any great ge- 
niuses of rani or forluae from diverOng themselves 
thiaway. They ought to be praised no leas than those 
Priaces, who pass their vacant hours ia tome ii^e* 
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hiouB mechanical or manual art. And to miii as 
these it would be ingratitude not to owOt that our act 
has been often infinitely indebted. 



CHAP. in. 

THE IJECESSITY OF THE BATHOS, PHYSICALLY 
CONSIDEKED. 

JTUTHERMORE, it were great cruelty and in- 
justice, if all such authors as cannot write in the 
otherway were prohibited from writing at all. Against 
tliia I draw an argument from what seems to me an 
undoubted physical maxim, that poetry is a natural or 
morbid secretion from the brain. As I would not 
Buddenly stop a cold in the head, or dry up my 
neighbour'a issue, I would as little liinder him from 
necessary writing. It may be afhrmed with great 
truth, that there is hardly any human creature past 
childhood, but at one time or other has had SQine 
poetical evacuation, and no question, was much the 
better for it in his health: 80 true is the saying, 
Nafcimur Poetx. Therefore is the desire of writing 
properly termed Pruritut, the " Titillation of the 
Generative Faculty of the Brain," and the person is 
said to concave ; now such as conceive must bring 
fbrdi, I hxn known a man thougbtfii], melancholy^ 
and raving for divers days, who forthwith grew won- 
derfully easy, lightsome, and cheerful, upon a dis- 
charge of tlie peccant humour, in exceeding purulent 
metre. Nor crin I ^^.lestion, but abundance of un- 
timely deaths are occasioned for want of this laudable 
vent of unruly passions ; yea, perhaps, in poor wretches* 
(whidi is TerylamentableJ for mere want of pen, ink, 
and paper 1 From hence it foUovra> that a suppression 
"3 
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of the yery wont jpoetry is of dangerous consequence 
to the state. We find by experience, that the sajne 
humours wliich vent themselves in summer in ballads 
and KMmete, are condensed by the winter's cold into 
pampUete and speeches for and against the mipistry : 
Nay, I know not but many times a piece of poetry 
may be the most innocent composition of a minister 
himself. 

It is therefore manifest that Mediocrity ought to 
be allowed, yea indulged, to the good subjects of 
England, ^fo^ can I conceive how the world has 
twulowed the contrary as -a maxim, upon the nne^le , 
authority of that Horace i Why sluaiM the goloea 
mean, the quintessence of all virtues, be deemed so 
offensive in this Art ! or coolness or mediocrity be 
Bp amiable a quality m a maii, and so detestable in a 
poet? 

However, far be it from me to compare these 
writers, with those great spirits, who are born with 
a Fivacite depesanimr, or (as an English author cjtHs 
it) an " Alacrity of Sinking;" and who by strength 
of nature alone can excel. All I mean is to evince 
^ seceffiity of rules to these leaser genius's as well as 
thrubsfulnegs of them to the greater. 



CHAP. rv. 

. THAT THEKE IS AN ART Of TUB SATH08 OB 
FWFUND. 

'^'E now come to prove, that there is an Art of 
Sinking in Foetry. Is there not an architecture 
of vaults and hilars, as vrell aa of Ic^y domes and 

llmM,iita tamuMytte. Hon. 
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pyramidB i It there not is onich skill and labour in 
Bu^ne dikes, as in nuung nutontsf Is there not an 
art of diving as well as of flying? And wiU any 
sober practitioner aiRrm, that a dinng engine is not of 
singular use in making him longi^winded, asnsting his 
sight, and furnishing him with other ingemous means 
of keeping under water ? 

If we search the authors of antiquity, we shall find 
as few to have been distinguished in the true Profund, 
as in the true Sublime. And the very same thing {as 
it appears from Longinus) had been imagined of 
that as now of this ; namely, that it was entirelY the 
gift of nature. I grant that to exod in the BaUiDS a 
genius is requisite : yet the rules of art must be 
allowed so far useful, as to add weight, or, as I may 
say, hang on lead, to facilitate and enforce our descent, 
to guide us to the most advantageous declivities, and 
habituate our imagination to a depth of thinking. 
Many there are that can fall, but few can arrive at the 
fehcity of falling gracefully ; much more for a man 
who is amongst the lowest of the creation, at the lery 
bottom of the atmosphere, to descend beneath him- 
self, is not so easy a task unless he calls in art to his 
assistance. It is with the Bathos as with small beer, 
which is indeed vapid and insipid, if left a't large, and 
let abroad ; but being by our rules confined and well 
stopt, nothing grows so frothy, pert, and bouncing. 

The Sublime of nature is the sky, the sun, moon, 
starsi etc. The Profimd of nature is gold, pearls, 
precious stones, and the treasures of the deep, wt^^ 
are inestimable as unknown. But all that lies be- 
tween these, as com, flower, fruits, animals, and 
things for the mere use of man, are of mean price, 
and 80 common as not to be greatly esteemed by the 
curious. It being certain that any thing, of which 
we know the true use, cannot be invaluable : Which 
affords a solution, .wlur common euue hath either been- 
totallr de^nsed, or fidid in small repirte* by the greatest 
modeni cntics aoA. authors. 
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CHAP. V. 

0F THB ntuB onnvs nm tbb frofund, and bt 

VBAT IT 18 CONSTITUTED. 

^ND I Will venture to lay it damit as the first 
mwtim and comer-stone of this our art ; that who- 
ever would excel therein, must studiously avoid, detest, 
and turn his head from all the ideas, ways, and work- 
ings of that pestilent foe to wit, and destroyer of fine 
figures which is known by the name of Common Seiue, 
His business must be to contract the true Goul de 
traveri ; and to acquire a most Happy, uncommon, 
unaccountable way of thinking. 

He is to consider himself as a grotesque painter, 
whose works would be spoiled by an imitation of 
nature, or uniformity of design. He is to mingle 
bits of the most various, or discordant kinds, land- 
scape, history, portraits, animals, and connect them 
with a great deal of flourishing, by heads or tails, as 
it shall please his imagination, and contribute to his 
principal end, which is to glare by strong opposition 
of coloori, and surprize by contniriety of inragea, 

Serpentet aviiut geminentitr, tigritwt agiut HoR. 

His design ought to be like a labyrinth, out of 
which nobody can get clear but Iiimsclf. And since 
the great art of poetry is to mix truth with fiction, 
in order to join the Credible with the Surprising; our 
author shall produce the credible, by pamting nature 
in her lowest simplicity; and tlie surprizing, by con- 
teadicting common opinion. In the very manners he 
will affect the Marvellous ; he will draw Achilles 
with the patience of Job ; a prince talking like a 
jack-pudding ; a maid of honour seUing bargains ; a 
footman speaking like a philosopher; and a fine gen- 
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tlemati like a scholar. Whoever is conversant in mo- 
dern plays, may make a most noble collection of this 
kind, and at the same time form a complete body of 
modern Eihkt and Morality. 

Nothing seemed more plain to our great authors 
than that the world had long been weary of natural 
things. How much the contrary are formed to please, 
is evident front the universal applause daily given to 
the adnunbte entertainments of harlequin and ma- 
gicians on our stage. When an audience behoM a 
coach turned into a wheel-barrow, a conjuror into an 
old woman, or a man's head where his heels should 
be ; ho«' they art' struck with transport and delight J 
Which can only he imputed to this eauiie. iiiiii. i;ai:fi 
object is changed into that which hath been suggested 
to them by their own low ideas before. 

He ought therefore to render himself master of this 
happy and anti-natural way of thinking to such a 
degreC) as^to^be able> on the appearance of any object, 
to furnish big ima^nation with ideas infinitely idoiv 
it. And his eyes should be like unto the wrong end 
of a perspective glass, by which all the objects of 
nature are lessened. 

For example ; when a true genius looks upon the 
sky, he immediately catches the idea of a piece of 
blue lustring, or a child's mantle. 
' Tie skies, ivhote spreading •volumes scarce have room. 

Spun thin, and luove in nature's finest loom. 

The new-born -world in their soft lap embrac'd. 

And all around their starry mantle cast. 

If he looks on a tempest, he shall have an image of 
a troubled bed, and describe a succeeding calm in this 

" The Ocean, ioy'd to see the tempest fied. 
New layt Its <uiavef, and smooths bis rvffled bed. 

' Prince Anliur, p.41,43. ' RdnM AiihH,^i4- 
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The triumpha and acclamations of the angels, at 
the creation of the universe, present to his imagination 
" the Rejoiciiigs of the Lord Mayor's Day ;" and he 
beholds mose ^rious beings celefamtin^ Vie Creator, 
by hiUKaingt making illuBiinaticHu, and itaffog squibt, 
crackers, and sky-rockets : 
» Gloriouj illuminations, made on high, 
By all the start and planets of ihe sky. 
In just degrees, and ikininp order placed, 
Speciatort charm' d, and the blest divel/ing grac'd. 
Tiro' all lb' enligbttned air sisiift firt-taorhs flenat 
Which vtith reptaled thoati glad Cherubs threw. 
Comets afiended •with their siueeping train, 
Then fell in starry sho-ui'Ts and glitt' ring rain. 
In air ten thousand meteors blazing hung. 
Which from th' eternal balllemeiits ■were Jung. 
If a man who is violently fond of Wit, will sacrifice 
to that passion his friend or his God, wonld it not be 
a shame, if he who is smit with the love of the Bathot 
should not sacrifice to it all other transitory regards f 
You shall hear a /.ealous protestant deacon invoke a 
saint, and modestly beseech her to do more for us 
than Providence : 

' Look dawn, ilus'd saint, with piij then loot down. 
She J om ibit kaul tly Jumder iffinoKt^ 
Andpude w tinitgi the mirtt of Provi^eaat 
In which we stray. 
Neither will h^ if a goodly umik come in his way, 
scruple to affim htmsetf an eye>witneu of tUnga 
never yet beheld by man, or never in exietence ; as 
thus, 

N. B. Ill order lo do'^juilice in lliesc greal ]kic(s, our cltationj 
ate tiken from tlie hesr, the Lst, anil most correct edItioiiB of 
tKeir works. Thai which we lue of Prince Arthur, it in Duo- 
Jabu^ I7t4> The fourth «ditioa revised. 

' A.PbB^ot>tlMdMth€rQiMwMnr. 
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« Thus have I leen in Araby the bless' d, 
Pbanix eouck'd upon her fun'ral nesl. 
But to convince you that nothing is so great which 
a marvellous genius, prompted by this laudable zeal, 
is not able to lessen; hear how the most subhme of 
all Beings is represented in the following images: 

7IB8T HE IS A FAINTER. 

* Sometimt the Lord of Nature in the air, 
S^mdt forth hu elouJt, bit table cmvat, vihere 
HitpeneUi £fp*d in heav'nh colour hright, 
JPatHtt hit fatr rmn-Aom, charming to tie tight' 

NOV HE IS A CHEMIST. 

' Ti' Jllmightj Cbemitt dott hit mark prepare, 
Pourt mwn hit vuUert oa the tlnrity plain, 
Digettt hit lightning, and dittilt hit rain, 

NOW HE IS A WRESTLER. 

* Me in his griping arms th' Eternal iool. 
And miih such mighty force my body shool. 
That the strong grasp my members sorely bruised. 
Broke all my bones, and all my sinews loos'd. 

NOW A RECRUITING OFFICER. 

' For clouds, the sun-beams levy fresh supplies. 
And raise recruitt of vapours, tahieh arise 
Drawn from the teas, to muster in the sites. 

NOW A PEACEABLE GUABANTEE. 

" Im leagues of peace the neighbours did agree. 
And to maintain them, God was Guarantee, 

THEN HE IS AH ATTORNEY^ 

■ Joi, at a vile effenJtr, God in£tet. 
And terrihle decreet ugaiatt m writet, 

■ Anoa ^ BlidnB.apt.«dit Aiod. I7i6.p.t73. 

' Bbckm, Pi. dv, 7,363. " P>75' 

1 nKka.ptt70h ■ BbdEip^To. ■ P.61. 
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God viH net be my advocate. 
My caute to manage or debate. 

In the following lines he is a Goldbeater. 
" Who the rich metal beatt, and theut •mitb caret. 
Unfoldi the golden leavet, to gild tie fieldt of mr» 

THEN A FULLER. 

ih' exhaling reeis that secret rise. 

Born on rebounding tun-beami through the skiet. 
Are thicien'd, wrought, and whiten' d, till they grow 
A heav'nly fieece. 

A M8RCER, OR FACKEK. 

" Didtt thm one end of air'/ wide eurtmn hatd. 
And help the Bake of Ether to unfoldi 
Say, tiioieh teruBanfUe mu hy toy hand MnrolPdf 



' He nuatttret all the draft viith won^ront tlull^ 
Which the blaci tlomdt, hit Soating BottUtyfil. 



AND A BAKBK. 



' God in the mldemett bit table thread. 
And in hit airy Ovent bai'd their bread. 
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CHAP. VI. 

OF THE SEVERAL KIMSB Or GENIUS'S IM THB PHO- 
FUND, AMD THE HARKS AMD CHABACTEHS OF 
EACH. 

J DOUBT not but the reader, by this cloud of ex- 
amples, begins to be convinced of the truth of our 
assertion, that the bathos is an jirt ; and that the 
genius of no mortal whatever, following tlie mere 
ideas of nature, and unassisted with an habitual, nay- 
laborious peculiarity of thinking, could arrive at 
images so wonderfully low and unaccountable. ' The 
great author, from whose treasury we have drawn all 
uiese instances (the father of the Bathos, and indeed 
the Homer of it) has, like that immortal Greek, con- 
Soed his labours to tlie greater poetry, and thereby 
left room for others to acquire a due share of praise 
in inferior kinds. Many painters, who couid never 
hit a nose or an eye, have with felicity copied a small- 
pox, or been admirable at a toad or a red-herring, 
^nd seldom are we without genius's for Still-life, 
which tlie)' can work up ^ud stiffen with incredible 
accuracy. 

An universal genius rises not in an age ; but when 
he pises, armies nse in him ! he pours forth five or six 
epic poems with greater facility than five or six pages 
can be produced by an elaborate and servile copier 
after nature or the ancients. It is afiirmed by Quiu- 
tilian, that the same genius which made Germanicus 
BO great a general, would with equal application have 
tnaae him an excellent heroic poet. In like Aianner^ 
seasoning from the affinity there appears between atta 
mA sciences, I doubt not but an active catcher of 
butter Jies, a careful and fiucifol patteni'draweri an 

VOL.T. I 
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industrious collector of shells, a laborious and tuneful 
bagpiper, or a diligent breeder of tame rabbits* 
might severally encel in their respective parts of the 
Bathos. 

I shall range these confined and less copious genius's 
tinder proper classes, and (the better to give their 
pictures to the reader) under the aamea ot jfatma/t 
of some sort or other ; whereby he will be einddedf at 
the first sight of such as shall daily- come foith, to 
know to what kind to refer, and with what authors to 
compare them. 

1. The Flying Fisies : These are writers who now 
and then rise upon their fins, and fly out of tiie Pro- 
fund ; but their wings are soon dry, and tliey drop 
down to the bottom. G. S. A. H. C. G." 

2. The Swallows are authors that are eternally 
skimming and fluttering up and down, but all their 
agility is employed to catch Jies. L.T.' W.P. 
Lord H./ 

3. The Otiridges are such, whose heaviness rarely 
permits them to raise themselves from the ground ; 
their wings are of no use to lift them up ; and their 
motion is between flying and walking ; but then they 
j-un very fast. D.F. L.E.' The lion. E.H.' 

4. The Parrots are they that repeat anotber'% words, 
in such a lioarse odd vcoce, as nukes them seem their 
o-wn. W.B. W.H. Ca" The Reverend D-D. 

5. The Didappers are authors that keep themselvn 
long out of sight, imder water, and come up now 
and then where you least expected them. L.W. « 
G.D.-' Esq. The Hon. Sh- W. Young. 

' A. H. A.ircn Hill, See ihe Diindid, and his manly lectert 

•» C.G.''cii.>r ,- i;.!d,;ii. » I,.T. Tihbald. 

' h ti Lord Hervej, ' I, E Laurence Eufden. 

• £. H. 'I'tie Honnuiible Edward How^d, cnUtd in ths Qiiu- 
fflj|d " Hiah-barn Howard,'" 

^ C. C. CoUe; Obbcr. ' L. W LcoBaid W<I«ed. 
' O. D. acot|c DuckM. 

IX 
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6. The Porpoises are unwieldy and big ; they put 
all their numbers into a great turmoil and tempest, 
but whenever they appear in plain light (which is 
seldom) they are only shapeless and ugly mooBters. 
I.D.' CG. I.O.' 

7. The Frogs are such as can neither walk nor fly, 
but can hab and bound to admiration : They live ge-> 
ne'rally in tne bottom of a ditch, and make a great 
noise whenever they thrust their heads above water. 
E.W." I.M.' Esq. T.D.* Gent. 

8. The Eeh are obscure authors, that wrap them- 
fielves up in their own mud, but are mighty nimble and 
pert. L.W.' L.T."' P.M." General C. 

9. The Torio'uei are slow and chill, and, like pas- 
toral writers, delight Diuch in gardeiu: they have for 
the most part a fine emfartu^red ebeQ, and nnder. 
neath it, a heavy lump. A.P.' W.B." L.E. The 
Right Hon. E. of S. 

These are the chief CharaSer'tstkis ai the Ballot, 
and in each of these kinds we have the comfort to be 
blessed with sundry and manifold choice spirits in this 
our island. 



• t.D. John Dennis. 

* L O. John Oldmiion. 
> I. W, Jtata Moore. 

' L.V. LMondWBlMBd. 
■ P.M- Awr Mcttmn. 
' W.B W^bmSnwine. 



' C. G. CliarUj Gildon. 

>• E.W. Edward Watd. 
* T.D. Thomas Dadcet. 
» L.T. T%Md. ' 
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CHAP. vn. 

OF THE PROFUNDI WHEN IT CONSISTS IN THB 
THODOHT. 

"YyTE have already laid down the principles upon 
^nch our luUior is to proceed, and the manner 
of forming his thought by familiarizing his mind to 
the lowest objecte ; to w^tch it may be added, that 
vulgar conversation will greatly contribute. There 
IB no QueEtion but the garret or the printer's boy mav 
often De discerned in the compositions made in such 
scenes and caamany ; and mudi of Mr. Curl himself 
has been senobfy in&sed into the works of Ms learned 
writers. 

The physician, by the study and inspection of urine 
and ordure, approves himself in the science ; and in 
like sort should our author accustom and exerdse his 
imagination upon the dregs of nature. 

This will render his thoughts truly md funda- 
mentally low, and carry him many fathoms beyond 
mediocrity. For, certain it is (though some luke- 
warm heads imagine they may be safe by temporizing 
between the extremes) that where there is not a 
triticaliiess or mediocrity in the thought, it can never 
be sunk into the genuine and perfect Bathos, by the 
most elaborate low expression : It caa, at most, be 
only carefully obscured, or met aphnri call y debased. 
But 'tis the thought alone that strikes, and gives the 
whole that spirit, which we admire and stare at. 
For instance, in that ingenious piece on a lady's drink- 
ing the Bath-waters : 

1 SbeJriiJts! She drinh! Sehold the matcblen darnel 
To her 'tit vfoier, but to tu 'lit fiana: 

4 itepn. 
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■ Tin* Jhv it mnOm-t wterjre ir itutu. 
And the tame ttream at etia bout teeh and htm. 

What can be more easy and unatFected than the 
diction of these verses? 'Tis the turn of thought 
alone, and the variety of imagination, that charm and 
surprize ub. And when the same lady goes into the 
bath, the thought (as in justness it ought) goes still 
deeper': 

' Fenui IdtUhtrt 'midrt hr erovd of tta-vtii 
jtitd thottgbt bertelfjtut riten from the viava. 

' How much oBt of the way of oHiimon sense is this 
reScction of Vemis, not knowing herself from the 
lady> 

Of the same nature is that noble mistake of a 
frighted stag in full chace, who (saith the poet) 

Hears h'u own feel, and thinks they lound Hit mortj 
And fears the hind feet 'will o'erlake ike fore. 
So astonishing as these are, they yield to the fol- 
lowing, which ia Profundity itself, 

• None hut Himfelfcan be his Parallel. 
Unless it may seem borrowed from the thought of 
that master of a show in Smitbileld, who writ in large 
letters, over the picture of his elephant> 
7%tf U the ertaieit Elephant in the ttorld, except 

Kfiif. 

However our next instance is certainly as original: 
Speaking of a beautiful infant : 

So fair thou art, that if great Cupid he 
A child, as poets say, sure thou art he. 
Fair Venus mould mistake thee for her own 
Did not thy eyes proclaim thee not her son. 
There all the lightnings of thy mother's shine. 
And vtith ajaial irightaeu till in thine. 
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First he is Cupid, then he is not Cupid ; first Venus 
would mistake him, then she would not mistake him ; 
next his eyes are his mother's, and katly they are not 
bis mother's) but his own. 

Another author, descnbing'a poet that lUnes forth 
mnidet a circle of critics, 

Tbui Phahuj through the Zodiac lakes hit way, 

jind amid monsters rises into Jay. 

What a peculiarity is here of invention ? The 
author's pencil, like the wand of Circe, turns all 
into monsters at a stroke. A great genius takes 
things in the lump, without stopping at minute con- 
siderations : In vain might the ram, the bull, the 
goat, the lion, the crab, tlie scurpion, the fishes, all 
Stand in liis way, as intri.' iiatural animals, much more 
might it be pleaikd iiint a pair of scales, an old man, 
and two innocent children, were no monsters : There 
were only the centaur and the maid that could be 
esteemed out of nature. But what of that ? with a 
boldness peculiar to these daring genim's, what be' 
found not monsters, he. made so. 



CHAP. vni. - 

OF THI PUCmjND, OfHSnffriKO IK THE CIRCUM- 
STANCES^ AHD OE AMrLHWATIW Aln> nSI- 
fHRAflE IS GEKEHAL< 

'^yHAT in great measure distin^sbes other 
writers from ours, is thdr chusmg and aein- 
rating such circumstances in a description as enncme 
or elevate the subject. 

The circumstances which are most natural are 
ohhutr there&re not at^mtH^ or pecuBar. Bat 
9 
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those that are far-fetched, or unexpected, or hardly 
compatible, will surprize prodigiously. These there- 
fore we must principally hunt out; but above all, pre- 
serve a laudable Prolixity} presenting the whole and 
every side at once of the image to view. For choice 
and distinction are )iot only a curb to the spirit, and 
limit the descriptive faculty, but also lessen the book ; 
which is frequently of the wont consequence ef all to 
our aUthor. 

When Job says in short, " He washed his feet iu 
" buttM-i" (a circunutance Mmie poets would have 
■ofteaed, or paswd over) now hear now this butter it 
qntad out by the great genius : 

* With teats disleaded •milk fhe'ir miliy ilore. 
Such nuia'roui ioiving iierJj, before my door. 
Their painful burden to unload did meet. 

That -me luith butter might have vtaih'd our feel. 

How cautious ! and particular ! He had (says our 
author) so many herds, which herds thrived so well, 
-and thriving so well gave so much milk, and that milk 
produced so much butter, that, if he did not* he might 
have washed his feet in it. 

Theensuing description of Hell is no less remarlmble 
in the ctrcumstances : 

* Infiemug hea^ tie rapng ocean rolli, 
JV%Ote Rvid •wavtM inm>lvt) dttpedrinx leult ; 
lie Rqtdd ianmge JreaJful eelonrt ihem. 
Some deeply red, and olbert fsacAy Uae. 

Could the moat minute Dutch painters have been 
more exact? — How tninut^y circunistantial is this 
also of a war-horse I 

* Hit nt-iaOt bum, he mmuU the tmaU^g flam. 
And Knots of scariet ribbon deek ku mane. 

* Bhcfcm. JA. p. (33. " Pr. Anii. pkS9. * Anon. 
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Of certain Cudgel -players : 
' They hrandish high in air their threatning tiavett 
Their handt a woven guard ef ozier tavet^ 
Im vUei they fiit tbur kawl wnponU end. 
Wlto would-not think tiutpDMkadjtMwdbHvHtole 
-life at Wakes in such laudable diversions \ since he 
teaches us how to hold, nay how to make a cudgel ! 
Pert^hrnse \i another great aid to ProHxily ; being 

known idea, which should be so mystmously couched, 
as to give the reader the pleasure of guessing what it 
is that the author can possibly mean, and a strange 
surprize when he finds it. 

The poet I last mentioned is incomparable in this 



A waving sea of heaih tvas round me spread. 
And tt'tll fresh streams the gating deluge fed- 
Here is a waving sea of heads, which, by a fresh 
stream of heads, grows to be a gazing deluge of heads. 
You come at last to find, it means a great erovid. 
How pretty and how genteel is the following I 
' Nature's Confectioner, 
Whose sttckels are moift alchemy ; 
Thi still of his refining mold 
Minting the garden into gold- 
What is this but a bee gathering htmey? 
" Little Syren of the tla^e. 



Wmton gale sffond destre, 
TuBtful T/atchi^r vKol spell. 
Who would think, this was only a poor gentlewoman 
that sung finely ? 

We may define Amplification to he making the most 
of a thought ; it is the spinning-wheel of the Bathos, 

y Pr. Arth. p. lor. ■ Job, p. 78, * Gkvdnd. 

* A. PhiUpi to p>u«H> 



fig. 
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which draws out and spreads it in the finest thread. 
There are amplifiers who can extend half a dozen thin 
thoughts over a wliole folio ; but for which, the tale 
of many a vast romance, and the substance of many 
a fair volume, might be reduced into the size of a 
primmer. 

In the book of Job are these words, " Hast thou 
M commanded the momingi and caused the daT'«pniig 
** to know his place I" How U this extended by the 
most cele!»iited amplifier of our agei 
' Caii'it thou :et forth th' ither'ia! mines on high. 
Which the refulgenl ore of light Jupply ? 
Is the ceUitial furnace to thee knouin ? 
In which I melt tht golden metal domin f 
Treaturu, front vibieh J dealt out light at fatt. 
As all my ttart and Javub sunt can totute. 
The same author hath amplified a passage in the. 
civth psalm ; " He looks on the earth, and it trembles. 
*' He touches the hills and they smoke." 
' The hall forget they're fixed, and in their fright. 
Cast of their laeight, and ease themfelves for flight : 
The ivoodi, 'With terror •luing'il, out^jh the wind. 
And have the heavy, panting hills behind. 
You here see the hills not only trembling, but 
shaking off the woods from their backs, to run the 
faster ; After this you are presented with a foot-race 
of mountains and woods, where the woods distance the 
mountains, that, like corpulent y>ffSf fellows, come 
pV^g and panting a ^ast way behind tfaem. 

«;«fc,p.ioa. * Job,p.a6»- 
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CHAP. DC. 

OE lUITATIOH AND THB HANHBR OF IMITATIHO. 

THAT the true authors of the Profund are to 
imitate diligently the examples in their own taaj, 
is not to be questioned, and that divers have by this 
means attained to a de^th whereunto their own weight 
could never have carried them, is evident by sundry 
instances. Who sees not that De Foe was the poetical 
son of Withers, Tate of Ogilby, E. Ward of John 
Taylor, and E— n ■ of Blackmore ? Therefore when 
we sit down to write, let us bring some great author 
to our mind, and ask ourselves this question ; How 
would Sir Richard have said this ? Do J exjH«s8 my- 
self as simpljr as Amb. Phillips I Or &am my imm* 
bere with the quiet thoughtlessness of Mr. Wasted ? 

But it may seem somewhat strange to assert, that 
our proficient should also read the works of those 
famous poets who have excelled in the Sublime : Yet 
is, not this a paradox ? As Virgil is said to have read 
Enniui, out of liis dunghill to draw gold, so may our 
author read Shakespear, Milton, andDryden, for the 
contrary end, to bury their gold in his own dun^iHL 
A true genius, when he finds any thing lofty or 
shining in them, will have the skill to bring it down^ 
take (tfF the gloss, or quite discharge the colour 
some ingenious circumstance or periphrase, some addi- 
tion or diminution, or by some or those figures, the use 
of which we shall shew in our next chapter. 

The book of Job is acknowledged to be infinitely 
sublime, and yet has not the father of the Bathos re- 
duced it in every page i Is there a passage in all Virgil 

* EuQtn. 
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more painted up and laboured than the deBcriptlon of 
^tna in the third ^neid I 

Horrificit juxia tonat £lna rurnu. 
Inter dumque atram prorumpit ad altera nuhenit 
Turbine fumantem pieeo, et eandente faviHa, 
jittolUtque global Jlammamm, et lidera hmblt. 
Interdum scopulot avuhaque micera monlli 
Erigit eructaas, liqutfactaque saxa sub auras 
Cum gemllu glomeral, fundoqus ixxstiiat mo. 
(I beg pardon of tlie gentle English reader, and 
such of our writers as understand not Latin.) LoJ 
how is this taken down by our British poet, by the 
single happy thought of throwing the mountain into 
a Ji of , the cofie .• 
* JEtna, andaUthe^hurmi^maunicutUtfiiJ 
Tteir kindkttitoret milh mired itorms of mind 
Blotvn up to rage ; andy roaring out, cochin, 
" Jts torn with iniaard gripes, and tori' ring pain : 
Lah'rlng, they east their dreadful vomit round. 
And with their melted boweU ipread the grounds 
Horace, in search of the Sublime, struck his head 
agunet the stars'; bnt Empedodes, to fathom die 
Refund, threw lumBelf into £tna. And who but 
would imagine our excellent modem had also been 
tbere, from this description ? 

Imitation is of two sorts : the first is when we force 
to our own purposes the thoughts of others j the 
second consists in copying the imperfections or ble- 
mishes of celebrated authors. I have seen a plar pro- 
professedly writ in the style of Shakespear; wntrnn 
the resemblance lay in one single Une, 

jind sogoodmorroto fje^ giod matttr lAeutetiata". 
And sundry poems in imitation of MUton, where, 

'Pi. Arthur, 0.75, * SMMJirism Mamvirlkt. 

»AUDeiirhbfHtiidRoM< 
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with the utnuHt exactneu, and not so much u oae 
exertion, nevotheless was constantly nattlaM', em- 
broider' d was hroider'd, hermits were eremilei, dis- 
dain'd was 'idelgn'd, shady umbrageous, cnterprize 
empris.e, pagan paynim, pinions peimuns, awfct dulcet, 
orchards orchati, bridgL'-work ponlific<d ; nay, her was 
kir, and their was (h'tr, tliroiigh the whole poem. And 
in very deed, their is no other way by which the true 
roodem poet could read, to any purpose, the works of 
such men as Milton and Shakespcar. 

It may be expected, that, like other critics, I should 
next speak of the Paitions : But as the main end and 
principal effect of the Bathos is to produce tranquil- 
lity of mind, (and sure it is a better design to promote 
sleep than madness,) we have little to say on this sub- 
ject. Nor will the short bounds of Uus discourse 
allow us to treat at large of the Emollitnti and Opiatet 
of poesy, of the cool, and the manner of producing 
ttfOrof tbemethodBusedby our authors in managii^ 
the pasdons. X shall but trannehtly remark, that 
nothing contributes so much to the Cool, as the use 
of Wit in expressing passion : The true genius rarely 
fails of points, conceits, and proper limiles on such 
occasions ; This we may term the pathetic epgram- 
matical, in which even puns are made use of with good 
success. Hereby our best authors have avoided throw- 
ing themselves or their readers in any indecent trans- 
ports. 

But as it is sometimes needful to excite the patiioiu 
of our antagonista in the polemic war, die true studoits 
in the law have consbutty' taken tneir methods bota 
low lift, where they obserred, that to move anger, 
use li made of scolding and railing ; to move love, of 
bawiyj to beget favour and fnendsbip, of gross 
flfttbEfy; and to produce fear, of calumniating an 
adversary with crimes obnoxious to the state. Aa 

' lie dhidst putUilHly to Philip^i Cjrdsr. 
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for shame, itia a aillypMnoii, of wUcfa u our anthon 
are incapable themsdves, w they would not produce 
it in others. ' 



CHAP. X. 

m TROPES AMD FIOUBBS : AHO FIRBT Or THE 
VJUUEOATmO, COHFOmimNO) Ann SBTEBaKa 

nauBBs. 

^UT we proceed to the Figitrei. We cannot too 
earnestly recommend to our authors the study of 
the jibuse of Speech. They ought to lay it down as 
a principle, to say nothing in the usual way, but (if 
possible) in the direct contrary. Therefore the figures 
must be so turned, as to manifest that intricate and 
wonderful cast of head which distinguishes all writers 
of tliis kind ; or (as I may say) to refer exactly the 
mold in whidi tbey are ft)rmed, in aU its ineqoa* 
lities, cavitie«t oUiquities, odd crannies, and dirtor- 
tions. 

It would be endless, nay impossible, to ennnuiate 
all such figures} but we shall content oursetvea to 
range the principal, which most powerfully contribute 
to the Bathos, under three classes: 

I. The variegating, confbundiDfi .Or refcrnnj 
tropes and figures. 
IL The m^ufying ; and 
ni. Tbe diminishing. 

We cannot avoid giving to these the Greok or 
Roman names } but in tenderness to our countrynten 
and ftUow-'writen, many of whom, however exqoint^ 
aie whtJIy %nonuit of those kngoi^es, we have alw 
explained them in our mother tongue. 

TOL.V. K 
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I. Of the first Bort, nothing bo nmch ironduces to 
the Batboa, as the 

Catachrbsis. 
A matfer of ttus will mr, 

Mow tbe brardi 

Shave the grass, , 

Pin the plank. 

Nail my sleeve. 
From whence results the same kind of pleasure to the 
mind, as to the eye when we behold Harlequin trim- 
ming himself with a hatchet, hewing down a tree with 
a razor, making his tea in a cauldron, and brewkg 
his ale in a tea-pot, to the incredible satietaction of the 
British spectator. Ai.other source of the Bathos la 

THE METONOMY, 

the inversion of causes for effects, of inventors for 

Lae'd ia her Cotint * new appear' d the hridtp "1 
^' BiMle^j taul " Tmn^oM at hir tide, f 
And wSti tm air dtviMber ° C^marpfy'd: J 
Then oh I the criet, what tlavet I rouad me tee f 
Here a hright Red Redcoat, there a smart ° Toupee. 

THE SYNECHDOCHE, 

which cotmsts in the use of a part for the whole. You 
may- caU & youBg woman sometimes Pretty^^at? and 
Fm-gjett iUid lometimes Saotty-nojc and Draggle- 
tail. Or of accidents for persons; as a lawyer u 
called Split-<;ause, a taylor Prick4ouBe, etc. Of of 
things belonging to a man, for the man himsdf ; aa r 
Syuiord-man, a Goiun-msn, a T—m-T — iZ-man} E 
white-5/^, a Tiam Jey, etc. 

■'iBayt. ■ISrMtter flUB. ■'Wdtdi. "Fax "A sort 
«f periirifi AIlwordauiuMfailhlipreMnyMit?!?. 
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THE APOSIOPESIS. 

An excellent figure for the ignorant, as, " What shall 
" I aay ?" when one has nothing' to say i or " I can no 
mart," vihea one really can no mart. £x^»s8ions 
which the gentle reader is so good m nenr to t^ in 
earnest. 

** THE METAPHOR. 

The fast rule is to draw it from the lowett thingi, 
which if a COtain way to sink the highest; as when 
yoa speak of the thunder of Heaven, say, 

' The Lords d>ove are angry and talk big. 

If you woald ^escribe a rich man refunding his 
treaturcB} express it thus, 

"^Tbo'he (^at tad) aay Rkha gOBc^ythi 

Painful M massy Vomit tiall Mcoil, 
. Sean tiall it ferUb with a tfoyi dnaj, 

lAke vom Qrdur^ eati nitb iearn awiy. 

The second, that, w^ienever you start a metaphor* 
you must be sure to ran it do-wn, and pursue it as ^ 
as it can go. If you get the scent of a stiie nego- . 
ciation, follow it iji this manner : 

' The atones and all the elementi •with thee 

Shall ratify a strict confederacy; 

Wild beatts their savage ttmheri thaUJorget, 

And for a firm alliance «>/(i6 /^le treat ; 

The finny tyrant of the tpaeiaui ttat 

Shall seiul a scaly embassy for peoee; 

His pUgiited faith the Crocodile shall keep, 

And sieingthie, farjoysiticerelytueep. 

Or if you represent the Creator denouncing war 
against the wicked, be sure not to omit one circum- 
etance usual in proclaiming and levying war ; 

" J<*>^9»• 93- 

K 3 
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' EoTovB and Agents, who by my commanJ- 
Jtaide in PaUitina't land. 
To vohom commissionB / have given, 
To manage there the interests oj heaven i 
Ye holy heralds, <mho proclaim 
Or -war or peace, ia mine your matter't namti 
Te pioneers of heaven, pr^are a rwid, 
Male it pUm, £rtct and bread i 
ForliapmaamB inype^bieaii 

For the divine dt&verer 
tVUl OB his imrdi w m^etty e^ar, 
f.Aitd netdt the tud of no confed^ata power. 
Aider the artick of the Coi^Mun&igr we rank* 

I. TBS HIXTURS OF FIGCRES) 

which raiees so many images as to ^ve you no image 
at aU. But its principal beauty is when it gives an 
idea just efpoiite to what it seemed meant to Ascribe. 
Thus an ingenious artist painting the spring, talks 
of a Snow of Blossoms, and thereby raises an unex- 
pected picture of Winter. Of this sort is the fbU 
lowiag: 

' Tiegapi^ tloadi pour Utu of tvlphur down, 
Whott UtAdfiathu tieiid^g tun-heam drovm> 
What ft noUe confonon ] doudi, lakes, brunstone* 
flameB, aun-beanu, gaping, pouring) nckning, drown- 
ing ! all in two lines. 



" Thy head shall rise, though buried in the dust. 
And 'midtt the clouds hit glittering turrets thunt. 
Qtiare, What are the glittering turrets of a ma 
hea3^ 

" Vfon the share, at frequent at the sand. 
To meet the Prince, the glad Dimetiam eland. 
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Quare, Whw these IJinwtwiMsimd? •Bdofwimt 

size they were \ Add also to the Jargon Bucb as the 
following ; 
' Deitnicliori'i empire shall no longer last, 

And Desolation lie for e-ver "waste. 
' Here Niobe, sad mother, maht her mpaOf 
^mditemt convtrted to a ttene ia ttone. 
But for Tariegation nothing Is more lueful than 

3. THE PARANOMASIA, OH PUW, 

where a word, like the tongue of a jachdawj speaks 
twice as much by being split : As this of Mr. Dennis S 

Balktt that wound, farthiani, at they fly ; 
or this excellent one of Mr. WelstedS 

JSdolJthFirgittfye 
NaJud, and onfy coKpd 6y the Skj, 
To which thoD may'st add, 
To see her beauties no man needs to stoop. 
She has the luhole Horizon for her hoop. 

4. THE ANTITHESIS, OR SEE-SAW, 

Triienl>y contraries and oppositions are balanced in 
such a way, as to cause a reader to remain suspended 
between them, to his exceeding delight and recrea- 
tion. Such as theset on a ladjr who nude Wtdf 
appear out of size, by hiding a young princess under 
her dotbflst 

' WaU the lind nymfi ehan^g her faaltktt th^t 
Btcmet unh a n gg on i e , hanosmn^ to 

On the Maids of HonqteinnoKiAit^; 

'T<ib,p8^ ■T. Oaak, Foemfc ■PobbMi i693,p^ 13. 
* WAuit Vima, Aeon ud lam, « Walhr. 

K $ 
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' Sadlf thff diarm, and dittnally they pkastt 
* RUejei to bright 
La in the ^tet and let out Ibilight. 
' Tbt Godi look pelt tsreetu look so red. 

The ^Fmiu tadlieir Queen 
In mantlet blue came irking t^er the green. 

* AH nature feU a revere^ial thoek% 
The tea ttood tlHl to tee the mounlamt roei. 



THE FIOXTRES 



^ GENUINE writer of the Profund will take care 
never to magnify any object without cloading it 
at the same time : His tnou^t will appear in a true 
mitt} and very unlike what is in nature. It must 
almtjB be remonbered that darkness is an essential 
qtultey of tlie Profund, ot, if tha« chance to be a 
{^inmering, it must be as Milton expresses h, 
No Sght, hut rather darknett viMk> 
The .chief figure of this sort it, 

I. THE BTFEBBOIB) OE IHrOSSIBLE. 
' ' Fw instance* of a Iioii( 
' He nat'd to loud, andloelfd io won^romt grimy 
Huvety thadow data Hot fi^w him. 

'SttclMiQiwMi Bibiy. 'QuOm- 'Lm, AUs. 

•FbiLPsBt. XBbdun. Job, F.17& ■Vet.AM. 
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Of a lady at dinner ; 
7%c lUver whiteneii that adorns thy ned, 
SuUiet tie plale, and makei the napkin Ihiei, 
Of the same; 
* Th' ohtcuremst of her birth 
Cannot telipte the hutre of her net% 
WhkhmOtbiraUBKngit. 

Of abullJ»ttmg! 
' Up to the ttart the i^anSng miutiwM Jfy, 
^id add tun wmuttrt to thejriglaed Myr* 

Of a scene of mueiy ; 

" Behold a teent of mitery and wot l 
Here Argut soon might loeep hinaelf guile t&ut, 
Ev'n ibouib be had Briarau* huMred hands 

_ To wipe these hundred eyes. 

And diat modest request of two absent loran: 

TiGods! annihilate tut Spase and Timet 
And mate two lovers happy, 
2. The Periphrasis, which the modema call the 
Circumhendihui, whereof we have given examples ia 
the ninth chapter> and shall again in the twelftli. 

To the lame dass t£ the Mt^nifyim may be n> 
ferred the fbllowtng^ '^ch are bo exce^tly modern^ 
that we bare yet no name for them. In describing « 
country prospect, 

" Pd call them mountains, tut can't call them so. 
For fear to wrong them 'aith a name too loto f 
WhUe the fair vales btntalh so humbly lie. 
That even humble seems a term too high. 
III. The third class remaias, of the Diminishing 
figures; And I. the Ahtici,imaz, where the secono. 
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line drops quite short of the firstj than which nothing 
creates greater surprize. 

On the Extent of the BritifhAnw> 
" Under the Trophki ti our language tpoht 
Andpart of Flanders halh reeavedtmr jVEtf> 
On a Warrior. 
^ * And thou Dalhouisy the great Gad of War, 
Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar, 
On the Valour of the Engljah. 
' Nor Art nor Nature has the faru ■ 
To itap if J steady course. 
Nor Alps nor Pyrenseans ieep it osit, 
Norforiify'd Redoubt. 
At other times this figure operates in a larger ex- 
tent ; and when the genue reader is in expectation of 
some great image, he either finds it surprizingly im- 
perfect, or is presented with sometliing low, or quite 
ridiculousi A surprize resembhng that of a curious 
person in a cabinet of antique statues, who beholds 
on the pedestal the names of Homer, or Cato} but 
looking up, finds Homer without a head, notbuig 
to be seen of Gato but his privy^embcr. Snc^ are 
tiiese fines of a LeriathM at sea : 
^Hit motion vooris, and beats the oom mud. 
And with ilt tlimc incorboralet the flood. 
Till all ih* encumber' d, thiet, fermenting stream 
Does Hie one Pot of boiling Ointment seem. 
Where'er he swims, he leava ahmg-^ iah 
Sueh frothy furrow, tueh a fWvfi^aekt-^ ■ 
That all the viateri.of the d^ ^f*^ 
Hoary — i^t, «r gsey •with luddenfem. ■ 
But perhaps even dwM we exctUed b;^ tb* -M- 
fluing: 
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' Hota the reiittej fiames and fiery store. 
By •winds aiiauked, in ivide forges roar, 
Jind raging seas flov) down of melted Ore, 
Sometimes they hear long Irons Bars remor'd, 
Jind to and fro huge Heaps of Cinders thov'd. 

2. THE VULGAR, 

n also a species of the £msut}M»g 1 By this a spear 

flying into the air is ccanpared to a boy ndustliag as 

he goes on an errand : 
' The mighty StufFa threw a matty tfeart 
IVhieh luiih its Errand pleas'd, ni^ thro' tie Mr. * 
A man raging with grief to a maatiiF dog : 
° I tannot stifle this gigantic woe, 
Nor on my raging grief a muzsle throw. 

And clouds big with water to a woman in great 

necesBity: 

Distended laith the Waters in 'empent, 

The clouds hang deep in air, hut hang unrent. 

3. THE INFANTINE. 

This is when a poet grows so very simple, as to 
think and tallc like a child. I shall take my examples 
jroin the greatest master in this way : Hear how he 
fondles like a mere stammerer, 

' Little Charm of placid mien. 

Miniature of beauty's queen, 

Hither, British muse of mine, 

Hither, all ye Grecian Nine, 

IVith the lovely graces Three, 

And your pretty Nurseling see. 

When the meadows next are seen. 

Sweet enamel, lohiie and green. 

• Pr. Anlmr, p- ii7. *PE.Anhiir. "lob, p.4»' 
' Amb. PM% on Min CuAeni. 
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ffhen again the lambkins play. 

Pretty Sportlings/u// e/May. 

Then the neck so white and round, 

(Ltttk Neds mbb irilliante iaund) 

jind tkt Gentleness of mitid, 

(Gentle Jnm a gentle iim/) etc. 

Happy thriee, and. thrkx agen, 

Hiq^nest be of hsppy mm, etc 
and the rest of those exc^lent lullabies of bis com> 
postion. 

How prettily he asks the sheep to teach him to 
bleat ? 

*■ Teach me to grieve niilh bleating moan, my sheep. 
Hear how a babe would reason on his nurse's 



* That ever the could .' Oh moit unkind! 
To die, and leave peer Colinet ielmd! 

And 3tt,-~ Why ilame I htrf- 

With no less BimpHcity does he suppose that 
shepherdesses tear their hair and beat their breasts at 
their own deaths ; 

^ Te brighter maidi, faint emhlemt of my fair. 
With looks east down, and with dishevd'd htur. 
In hitler angaiih beat your breasts, and moan 
Her death untimely, as it were your own. 

4- THE INANITY, OR NOTHINGNESS. 

Of this the same author furniBhes us with most 
beautiful instances: 

' Ah sUlf I, mnre silly than my sheep. 



(Which on the fio-rn'ry plain I onee did hep. } 
To the grave Senate the eould counsel give, 
(Which with astonishmeni they didreceive.) 



death: 



• Ibid. » 
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* Be 'othm loudetumm ioidd net terr^, 
Fiollt (from the grandear of bit Majtitj). 

* Happ^f, merry at a King, 
Sipping deiv, you aip* and ting. 

Tie Noise returning wdi rtAmM^ Light* 
What did it i 

t-Dupert'd tht Silence^ and £ipeWdtht Night. 
You eanly percme the nothingneu of every second 
vene: 

' The Gloriei of proud London to turwft 
Tie Sun Umee^ tiaJI rite— if hreal of dtPf^ 

5. THB BXPLXTITB, 

admirably exemplified in the epithet* of many mu 
thors: 

Th' umirageout JiaJow, and tie verdant greeat 
The running current, and odoroui fragranetf 
Chear my lone folitude tviti joyous giadneft. 
Or in pretty drawling words like these, 
^ jiU men hit lomh, ail men hit tent adore, 

And hit ton't tout, till there tball he no more, 
*■ The ritmg tun our grief £d tee. 
The tetting tm £d tee the tanut 
mUe wretched we remenAred thth 
0 Sion, Sion, lovely name. 

6. THE MACROLOQY AND PtEOtfASM 

are generally coupled, as a lean rabbit with a fat 
one ; nor is it a wonder, the euperfluity of words, and 
vacuity of sense, being' just the same, thing. I am 
pkaaed to tec one of our greatest adYersaries employ 
this-^urei ^ - ' 

■ Phli. on Q. Muy. ' T. Cook, on ■ Gniho^r. 

■ Anon. " Aiuor, Vn. ' T. Cook, Pmbm. ^ l&i. 
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' The growth of mtadotoi, and the pride of jieldr. 
The food of armiet, and support of luari. 
Refute of tviordt, and gleaningi of a fight, 
Letien hu mumiert, and contract his host. 
Where'er Int friendt rettre, or foes tueeud, 
Cwer'd mt$ tempatt, and m oaoM dnmt'd~ 

Of all which the perfection is 

THE TAUTOLOGY. 

" Break thro' the iUlo'wt, and — divide the mofXj 

In smoother numbers, and — in softer verse. 
° Divide — and part — the sever'd world — in two. 
With ten thousand others equally musicali and 
pkndfully flowing thniugh inost of oiv <%kbrated 




CHAK 301. 
OP vxpKaaton, Am> the sevxral sorts or sttlx 

OF THE PRBBEHT AQE. 

'pHE Expression is adequate, when it is proportion- 
ably low to the profundity of the thau^t. It 
mutt not be always Grammatical, lest it appear pe> 
dantic and ungnuemanly ; nor too dear, for fear it 
become vulgar ; for obscurity bcatowa a cast of the 
wonderful* and throws an oracular dignity upon a 
piece wUcb hath no meaning. 

For example, sometime* use tbe wnmg Bmaba } 
Tie Smitrd and Pt^Uente ^ omee Jivairtt insteid fx 

■ 1 Camfk " Toon MiK.t SDMI. Td.4. p>s9ii ^Aa^ 
Ibid. ToLvl p.l»^ 
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ihvour , SoniL'times the wrong ca»e ; jind •who more 
Jit to sooth the God than thee ? instead of thou : and 
rather than say, TbetU^ taw Achillet tiitep, she heard 
him weep. 

We must be exceedmg Careful in two Uungs : first, 
in the Choice 6^ low iVorJi 1 secondly, in the loher 
and orderly way of ranging them. Many of our poets 
are naturally blessed witli this talent, insomuch that 
they arc in the circumstance of that honest citizen, 
who has made Prote all his life without knowing it. 
Let verses run in this manner, just to be a vehicle to 
the words : (I take them from my last cited- author, 
who, though otherwise by no means of our rank, 
seemed once in his life to have a mind to be simple.) 
' fftut* f pri%e I myte/f decree, 
From him, or him, or ehe perhaps from thee> 

full of dayi -wai he ; . 
Ttvo aget past, he /iv'd the third to see. 
' The King of forty Kings, and honoured morl 

By mighty Jove than e'er 'was King Before. 
' That I may inaw, if thou my pray'r dewf. 

The most depis'd of all the Oodt am I. 
' Tito lei my mother once he ruPd hy me, 
Thoi^h mncb_ mq,re vitti than I prttesd to hi. 

Or these of the nme hand ; 
" / leave the arts of poetry and verse 
To them that practise them with more success : 
Of greater truths I noiu prepare to tell. 
And to at once, dear friend and muse, farewell. 
Somctiipes a ainele JVerd will vtilgarize a poetical 
idea } aa where k snip set on fire owet '||l the sfiri 

•TkHamiai. *Man,p.ti. - * P-t7i 

'P.ij^ •P.34. - 'P.jt 

0 Tons. Mbc. lamo. v^ 'a. p. .391, 4tii «dit. 
VOL.V. 1 . 
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of the Bathos to one choice word tliat end« tfae 
line : 

" And his scorched rihs ihe hot coniagioa fry'd. 

And in that description of a world in ruins : 

' Should ihe ivboU frame of nature round him br$al. 
He unconiern'd woiild hear ihe mighty crack. 
So also in these ; 

■' Beasts tame and savage to the rivers brink. 
Come, from the feldt and wild abodes — to drink. 

Frequently two or three words will do it effectually: 

' He from the clouds does the sweet litjuor squeeze, 
That cheers the Forest and the Garden trees. 

It is also useful to employ Technical Terms, which 
L'strange your style from the great and general ideas 
of nature : and the higher your subject is, the lower 
ahould you search into mechanicks for your expression. 
If you describe the garment of an angel, say that his 

Linen was finely spun, and bleacb'd on the happy 
plains. " Call an army of angels, Angelic Cuirassiers ; 
and, if you have occasion to mention a number of 
misfortunes, style them 

•I Fresh Troops of Pains, and regimented Woes. 

Style is divided by the rhetoricians into the Proper 
and Figured. Of the Figured we have already treat- 
ed, and the Proper is w]»t our authors have nothing 
to do with. Ot Styles we shall mention only the 
principd which owe to Uie moderns cidter their cUrf 
unpnwemoit, oe entuv indention. 

I. THB VtOKVD 8TTLE, 

dun whicli none, is more proper to tlie Bathasi u 
flowen, vAtch are the hwat M vegetables, are ount 

' Fr. Arthur, p. iji. r Toil JMbc vd. tL jLtig. 

' Job, »63. ■ U. Xab, a64. * WsKe Arthur, n. 19. 
; Bni P339- " Job. p.*i. 
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ga»tfy, and'do maby times grow in great plenty at the 

faotbMns of Pegdi and Ditches. 

A fine writer in this kind presents you witb the 

following pofie ; 
' The groves appear alldrest lotlh wreaths ofjto'wersy 
And from their leaves drop aromatic showers. 
Whose fragrant heads in mystic tmines aiove. 
Exchange their sweets, and rnix'if •with thoitsan4 

As if the tulUing branches strove « 

To Seauiifj and shade the grove, 

(which indeed moat brancliea do<] But this is still 
excelled by our' laureat : 

' Branches tn ira^ehes tviin^d eon^aiefhe grove, . 

And shoot and spread, aSidhlostom into lolie. 
~ Tif trendGag palms their mutual vows repeair 
And^ Bending poplars ben£ng poplars meet. 
7%f distant plantaaes seem to ^si more night 
And to the sighing alders, alders sigh. 

Hear also our Homer : 
» Hit Robeo/State is form' d of light rejn'd. 
An endless Train o/" lustre spreads behind. 
His thrones of bright compacted Glor^ made>. 
With PeazleeUstialt and.ioith Gems inlaid : 
IVhtnce Flood) of joy, and Seas ef Splender ^fieni 
< On all ty angelic gating throng oelow. 

Z. THE PERT STYLE. 

This does in a peculiar manner become the low in 
wit, as a pert air does the low in stature. Mr. Thomas 
.Sretuf, the author of the London and a{l the 
and Tri^ in general, are herein to be dtBgently 
studied { in verse Mr. Cibber*t Prohgnet. 

■ Behii'i Poems, p,3, ' Ouardua, lamo. ti7> 

* Bhckm. Fi-dT. 
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But the beauty and energy of it is never so conop- 
cuous, as when it is employed in Modernizing and 
Adapting to the Tatte of the Ttmei the works of thf 
Ancienlj. This we rightly phrase Doing them into 
English, aod Making tnem English ; two expressions 
of great propriety, the one deiioting our Neglect of 
the Manner hoiv, the other the forte mA Compu/tion 
yitb which it is brou^t about. It H by virtue of 
this style that Tacitus talks like a coffee-hoiue ^oli- 
dciiuit Josephus like the Britiah Gazett^> Tul)|'i8 as 
short and smart as Seneca, or Mr.As^ll, Kfitrcus 
Aurelius is excellent at Sijipsnap, and honest Thotnaa 
k KempU as pnm 8n<i polite as any preacher at court. 

3. THE ALAMODE STYLE, 

which is fine by being aenj, and has this happiness 
attending it, that it is as durable and extensive as the 
poem itself. Take some examples of it, in the descrip- 
tion of the sun in a mourning coach upon the death of 
Queen Mary : 

" See Phoebus now, at onee for Phaeton, 
Hat matl'd hit fvt, and put deep Mourning fm ; 
Dart etoudi Bt sable Chariot do tur'roundt 
And the duQ Steeds stalk oVr the mdancJidy 

Of Prince Arthur's soldierB drinking : 
' While rich Burgundiaa wine, and Bright Gaaa.' 

paign, 

Chaie from their minds the terrori of ihe main. 
(Whence we also learn, that Burgundy and Champaign 
make a man on fhore despise a storm at sea.) 

Of the Almighty encamping his regiments ; 

" He iuni a vatt capacious deep. 
Where he hit liquid Regiments doet keept 
■ Amb. Phtlipi. ' Pc. Arthur, p-tB. 
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Thither the luavet file off) and make their way. 
To form the mighty body of the tea ; 
Woert' thty encamp, and in their station stand, 
Entrench'd in Works of Rock, and Lines of Sand. 
Of two araaiea on the point of engaging : 
' Ton armiet ^re the Cards -which both mutt play 1 
At least come ^ a Saver ifyau may .* 
Throw boldly at the Sum the Godi bave set ; 
T'bete on your side will all their farlanes bet. 
All perfectly agreeable to the present customs and 
best fashiojis of our metropolis. 

But the principal branch of the Alamoile is the 
PRURIENT, a style greatly advanced and honoured 
of late, by the practice of persons of the Jirtt Quality ; 
and by the encouragement of the ISadiit^ not unsuc- 
cessfully introduced even . into the drawing-room. 
Indeed its incredible progrcss^and conquests may be 
compartfd to thoK v&xDs j^mt Strottrit, and are enxy 
where known by de same ouiris, tbe imagesof toe 
genital parts of men or women. It consists wholly of 
metaphors drawn from two most fruitful sources or 
springs, the very Bathos of the human body, that is 
to say * » • # ^nd * * * * Hiatut magnut lachrymabi- 

» »•#«»•••« And wifiw ofiiirMiw, and 
douVi Entendtit and KiflCifitfiMt.and-WTiiMlr^all 
derived from the sidd soiuves. 

4. THE FINICAL STYLE, 

which consists of the most curious, affected, minciag 
metaphors, and partakes of the alamode. 

As this, of a brook dry'd by the sun : 
" Won by the ttimmer'i importuning ray, 
Th' eloping stream did from her channel stray', 
And with enticing sm^ains s^lti a^y. 
' Lm, So^wn. " JHackm. Job^^ifc. 
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Of an easy death : 
' When watebful Death fiall on his harveil loai. 
And tee thee, rife. v>itS age, invite the hoot j 
He'll ^tlf cut tif bendbg Stali, ami thee 
Lay kuidly m the Gnm, bit Onnary. 

Oftrcet in K itorra : 
" Qaie mihoje e^^eaJtd arms Ae vmidt defy. 
The Umpeit am tMr tirtaj^, and ri^s, and 
pasB» by. 
Of water nnuacriDg over the fire : 
* The epwrilint Jlamet raise mUer la a Smile, 
Tet the pSieii^a Uguor pinesj aaJ Itieent all the 
vuhile. 

5. Lastly, I shall place the cumbrous, whicii 
moves heaTily under a load of metaphoTs, and draws 
after it a long train of words. And the busk.i>'i or 
StaUlj, freqiieoriy and with great felicity mixed with 
the former. For as the first is the proper engine to 
depress what is high, so is the second to raise what is 
base and low to a ridiculous visibility : when both 
tbete can be dime at once, then is the Bttboi in per- 
fection ; as nftni a man ii set with hn head down- 
ward and his breech upright, his degradation is com- 
plete : one end of him is as high as erer, only that 
end is the wrong otu. Will not every true lover of The 
Profund be delighted to behold the most vulgar and 
low actions of liie exalted in the following manner i 
Who knocks at the door ? 

For whom thus rudely pleadt my lotid-tongt^d gattt 

That he may enter ? — — 

See w ho is there ? 
t Advance the fringed curtaini of thy eyes. 

And tell me who comes yonder, —— 

■ Blidan. Job. P.3J. * Dem 
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Shnt the door.' 
■ The wooden guardian of our privaejf 
Quick on its axle turn, ■ ■ — 

Bring my clothes. 
Bring me -what Nature, taylor to the Bear, 
To Man himself deny'd: the gave me Cold, 
But would not give nu Cloath*.~-~~ 

' Light the fire. 
Bring forth some remnant of Promethean theft, 
Quiei to expand fh' inclement air congeaPd 

By Boreas' rude breath 

SnufF the candle. 
Ton luminary amputation needs, 
Tins shall you save ill half^xtingmsh'd lift. 
Open the letter. 
' Wax! render up thy trust.— — 

Uncork the bottle, and chip the bread. 
. ■'ippb 'i'n* ("iMW to the sp»n^ door^ 
Set Bacchus from Us ghuis prttott frUf 
And tlrip_ wiite Ceres of btr nvl-irovm eoat. 



CHAP. XUI. 

A PSOJECT FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE 
BATHOS. 

'J'HUS hare I (my dear countrymen) with incre> 
dible pains and diligence discovered the hidden 
sources of the Bathos, or, as I may say, brolu open 
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the abjreBes of thk Qnat Du^ And baving now 
est!d}lieiKd good and wholesome laws, -wiat reoains 
but that all true modernB \vith their ntmoet might do 
proceed to put tht- same in execution ! In wder 
whereto, I think I shall in the second place highly 
deserve of my country, by proponog such a Sieemtj 
as may facilitate this great end. 

As out- number is confessedly far superior to that 
of the enemy, there seems nothing wanting but unani- 
mity among ourselves. It is therefore humbly offered* 
that all and every individual of the Bathos do enter 
into a firm association, and incorporate into one regu- 
lar body, whereof every member, even the meanesti 
will some way contribute to the support of the whole ; 
in like manner, as the weakest reeds, when joined in 
one bundle, become infrangible. To which end our 
art ought to be put upon the same foot with other 
arts of this age. The vast improvement of modexn 
manufactures ariseth irom their b^g divided into 
geveral branches, and parcelled out to leverd trades 
for instance, in clock-making one artist makes the 
balance, another the spring, another the crown- 
wheels, a fourth the case, and the principal workman 
puts all together : to this economy we owe the perfec- 
tion of our modern watches, and doubtless we also 
might that of our modem poetry and rhetoric, were 
the several parts branched out in like manner. 

Nothing is more evident than that divers persons, no 
other vray remarkable, have each a strong disposition 
to the formation of some particular trope or figure. 
Aristotle saith, that the Hyperbole is an ornament fit ■ 
for young men of quality ; accordingly we find in 
those gentlemen a. wonderful propensity towards it, 
which IS marvellously improved by travelling : sol- 
diers also and seamen are very happy in the same 
figure. The PeripbraiU or Circumlocution is the 
peculiar talent of country formers ; the Proverb and 
Apologue of old mm it their dubs ) the Mi^ta or 
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speech by half words, of ministers and politicians ; 
the Aposiopesh of courtiers ; the Liloles, or diminution, 
of ladies, whisperers, and backbiters ; and the AnU' 
diplosis of common cryers and hawkers, who, by 
redoubhng the same words, persuade people to b»y 
their oysters, gretjn liastings, or new ballads. EpUhttt 
may be found in great plenty at Billing^ate, Saream. 
and Ireny learned upon the water, koA HtK.Ep^bo- 
nana, or Exclamation, frequently from the bear^U'deii, 
and as frequently from the Hear him of the House of 
Commons. 

Now each man applying his whole time and genius 
upon his particular tigure, would doubtless attain to 
perfection ; and when each became incorporated and 
sw6rn into the society (as hath been proposed), a poet 
or orator would have no more to do but to send to the 
particular traders in each kind, to the Metaphorist 
iorhK /lUegoriei, to xhe Simile'tnaker iorMm. Compari- 
sons, to the Ironist for his Sarcasms, to the Apotheg- 
malist for his Sentences, etc. whereby a dedication or 
speech would be composed in a moment, the superior 
aftiBt having nothing to do but to put together all the 
materials. 

1 therefore propose that there be contrived with all 
convenient dispatch at the publiclc expence, a Jtitete- 
rieal Chttt of Drawcrt, coniiatiiig of three stories, the 
lughest for the DeSlerathe, the mid^ ibr.the Vtmoa- 
strative, and the lowest for the JuJieiai. These shall 
be divided into Loci, or Placet, being repositories for 
matter and argument in the several kinds of oration 
or writing ; and every drawer shall again be subdi* 
vided into cells, resembling those of cabinets for rarities. 
The apartment for Peace or IVar, and that of the 
Liherty »f ihe Prett, may in a very few days be filled 
with several ai^uments perfiectly new ; and the Vitu- 
Ptraiive Parlitim will as eadly he replenished with 
a iq/DBt dioice colkctioB, entirely of the growth , and 
mannftctufeoftbepicawti^ Every cob^okc w^ 
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Soon be taiiglil thi- lisi.' of this cabinL't, and how to 
manage all tin- registL-ra of it. which will be drawft'OUt 
miieh in the manner oi thosf in an organ. 

The keys of it must be kept in honest hands, by 
some Reverend Prelate, or Valiant Officer, of unques- 
tioned loyalty and affection to every present establish- 
ment in church and state j which will sufficiently guard 
agahist any noBdiief -which might otherwise be appre- 
hended {rom it. 

And being lodged in such hands, it may be at 
discretion let eul by the Dajt to several great orators 
id both housea i Smm tAtaux it is to be ooped much 
Hid Gmn wHl also accrue to our maety. 



CHAP. XIV. 

now TO MAKB DBDICATIONS, PANEOTBICKS, OR 
SATlRBfi, AND OF THE COLOURS OF HONOURABLE 
AVD DISHONOURABLE. 

^OW of what necessity the foregoing project may 
prove, will appear from this single consideration, 
that nothing is of equal consequence to the success of 
our works as Speed and Diipatch. Great pity it is, 
that solid brains are not like other solid bodies, con- 
stantly endowed with a velocity in sinking, propor- 
tioned to their heaviness : for it is with the flowers 
of the Bathos as with those of nature, which if the 
careful gardener brings Bot bautily to market in the 
morning, must unproStably pensh and wither before 
night. And of all our procmcticms none is so short- 
lived as the Dti&eatuui and P^megtrk, which are 
often bat the Prain tf a Dajy ana bacome by the- 
Bntt utterly vadeA, n^napcr, iadvAmt, wd £J«e. 
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Tins it, the more -to hp. lam^itett inaimnch as tbese 
two are the stnts wbereon in a manner <lepend that 

Profit which must still he remembered to be the main 
end of our Writers and Speakers. 

We shall tliLTtfore employ this chapter in shewing 
the quickest method of composing them ; after which 
we shall teach a siort Way to EfU Poetry. And these 
being confessedly the works ot most import^ce and 
difficulty, it is presumed we may leave the rest to each 
author's own learning or practice. 

First of Panegyric : every man is honourable, who 
is so by law, custom, or title. The Publick are 
better judges of what is honourable than private men. 
The virtues of great men, like those of plants, are 
inherent in them whether they are exerted or not ; 
and the more strongly inherent, the less they ace 
exerted ; as a man is the more rich, the less he spends. 
All great ministers, without either private or ecoiio- 
nicEU virtue, are virtuous by their Postt s liberal and 
kenerous upon the Publick Money, provident up(Hi 
Publick Supplies, just by paying Publick Interest, cou- 
rageous and magnanimous by the Fleets and jirmies, 
magnificent upon the Publick Expences, and prudent 
by Public Succest. They have by their office, a right 
to a share of the i'ui/fVi i'/ii':^ of virtues; befides they 
are by Prestr^tien immemorial invested in all the cele- 
brated viRuea ofthnr Predecessors in the same stations, 
espeoally those of their own ancestors. 

As to what are commonly called the Colours of 
Honouri^le and D'ubonourmUt ther are various in 
difierent coontnes : in this they are Bluet Green, and 
Red'. 

But forasmuch as the duty we owe to the pubUck 
doth often require that we should put some things in 
a strong lights and throw a shade over others, I shall 
^plain the method of turning a vicious man into a 

9 • 
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into their bordering -virtues. A man who is a' spend- 
thrift, and will not pay a just debt, may have his 
iiijusticf transformed into lihtrLiiity : cowardice may 
be mL'tamorpiiosed into prudeiici.' ; intemperance into 
good nature and good feilowsliip ; corruption into 
patriotism ; and lewdness into tenderness and ^cility. 

The second is the Jtule of Conlrariet. It is certain, 
the less a man is endowed with any virtue, the more 
need he has to have it plentifully bestowedi especially 
those good qualities of which the world generally be- 
lieves he hath none at all : For who will thank a maa 
for giving him that which he hai? 

The reverse of these precepts wilt serve for Satirtj 
wherein we are ever to remark, that whoso loaeth his 
place, or becomes out of favour with the goveroment^ 
hath forfeited hia Share in puhUck Praue apd Hoaour, 



dnty- to itrip hitn whom the govenment hath Btnpped) 
which is the real poetical Jutttte of this age. For a 
foil collection of topicts and epithets to be used 
in the praise and dispraise of ministerial and unmi- 
iiisterial persons, I refer to oifr Rhetorical Cabinet ; 
concluding with an earnest exhortation to all my 
bretben, to observe ^ precepts hbre laid down, tlie 
neglect of wjiidi both cott awne of them their Eart 
in a Filler J. 
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CHAP. XV. 

A RECEIPT TO MAKE AN EPIC POEH. 

epic poem, the critics agrei.', is the greatest 
work human nature is capable of. They liave 
already laid down many mechanical rules for compo- 
uUons of this sort, but at the same time they cut off 
■Imoat all undertakers from the possibility of ever 
periiitfiniiie themj for the first qualification they 
unanimouuy require in a poet, is a Geniui. I shaU 
here endeavour (for the benefit of my countrymen) 
te make it manifest that epic poems may be made 
vfithout a Geniut, nay without learning or much 
reatUng. This must necessarily be of great use to all 
those who confess they never Read, and of whom 
the world is convinced they never Learn. Moliere 
observes of making a dinner, that any man can do it 
with Money, and if a professed took cannot do it 
without, he has his art for nothing; the same may be 
said of making a poem, 'tis easily brought about by 
iiim that has a Geniuj, but the skill lies in doing it 
without one. In pursuattce of this end, I shall pre- 
sent the reader with a ^ain and certain Recipe, by 
which any author in the Bathos may be qualified for 
this grand performance, 

FOR THE FABLE. 

Take out of any old poem, history-book, romancet 
or legend (for instance, Geoffry of Monmouth, or Do» 
Selianii of Greece") those parts of story which a&brd 
most scope for long Deicrlptiom : Put theae pieces 
together, and thro* all the adventures you fiuicy into 
vke.Tale. Then take a hero, iriwoi ysu may'^ute 
for the Moud of Us name, aod pat him iabo the 
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midst of these adventures; There let htm -wori for 
twelve books j at the end of which you may take him 
out ready prepared to conquer or to marry; it being 
necessary that the cooclunoa of aa epic poem be 
fortuneffe. 

TO MAKE AH EPISODE. 

Take any remaining adventure of your former col- 
lection, in which you could no way involve your hero ; 
or any unfortunate accident that was too good to be 
thrown away j and it will be of use, applied to any 
other person, who may be lost and evaporate in tlw 
course of the work, without the least danuge to the 
composition. 

FOR THB UOItAI. AHS ALLEGOBY. 

These you WHc^ extract out of the faUc' dto* 
wards, at yourleiBure: Be sure you ruin than suf- 
ficiently, 

FOR THE MANNERS. 

For those of the hero, take all the best qualities 
you can find in the moet celebrated heroes of anti- 

3uity; if they will not be reduced to a Consiitency, lay 
lem all on a heap upon him. But be sure they are 
qualities which your Patrm would be thought to 
have : and to urevent any mistake which the world 
may be subject to, select from the alphabet those 
capital letters that compose his name, and set them at 
the head of a dedication before your poem. How- 
ever, do not absolutely observe the exact quantity of 
tliese virtues, it not being determined whether or no 
it be necessary for the hero of a poem to be an honeit 
Man. For the Under-Charactert, gather them from 
iiomtT and Virgil, and change the name «B occanoii 
Serves. 

XCfSL Tm: MACHIK^ 
-Tftkfl«f XIaMw, awls.Vftd ieiuJlet as nany yoi^ 
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keep Jupiter in the mid^e : Let Juno put him in <l 
ferment, and Venus mollify him. Remember on all 
occasions to make use of volatile Mercury. If you 
have need of De-vUs, draw tliem oiit of Milton's 
Paradise, and extract your Spirits from TasBO. The 
use of these machines is evident ; &inix no epic poem 
can possibly subsist without them, the wisest way is to 
reserve them for your greatest neceadties j When you 
cannot extricate your hero by any human meane, or 
yourself by your own wit, seek relief from heaven, and 
the gods will do your busineas very readily. This k 
According to the direct pretcription of Horace in his 
Art of Poetry, 

Nec Dcui infersil, nisi dignus vindtee Nodus 
Incident — 

That is to say, J Poet should never call upon the Gedt 
for their assistance, but when he is in great perplexity. 



For a Tempest. Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auster, and 
Boreas, and cast them together in one verae : add to 
these of rain, lightning, and thunder, (the loudest you 
canj quantum su^ett i mis your clouds and billows 
well together till tbey foam, and thicken your 
4saEriptic« heK wid UtBrswith aquicksmd. Brew 
yntr-tmpcBt «dl in yonr head* beftice you set it a 



For a Battle, Pick a large quantity of images and 
descriptions from Homer's Iliads, with a spice or two 
of Virgil, and if there remain any overplus, you may 
lay them by for a Skirmish. Season it well with 
Similes, and it will make aa excellent battle. 

For a Burning Totun. If such a deacription be 
necessary {because it is certain there is one in Vir^), 
old Troy IS retdy hunit to your hmdl. itycw 
fear tliu would be Adu^ krrowed, » cl»i>ter w 
two «f tba TlMTf trf tk Ctt;jl^;nd)M> ireUdrciUB* 



rOK THE DESCRIPTIONS. 
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ttanced and done into verge, will be a good Succetiai 
neum. 

Aa for SimUt and Mrtaphon, they may be foimd 
all ova the creation ; the most i^nwant may gatier 
them, bat the difficnlty is m ^pfymg thoiu For thi» 
adnse wiA your Be^ttller. 



CHAP. x\^. 

A PROJECT FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE STAGE. 

JT may be thought that we should not wholly omit 
the Drama, which makes so great and so lucrative 
a part of poetry. But this provmce is lo wdl taken 
care of| by the present Mmagert of the tbeatre> tlutt 
it is perfectly needlesa to suggest to them any other 
methods than they have alre^y practised for. the ad- 
vancement of the Bathos. 

Here therefore, in the name of all our brethren, let 
me return our eincere and humble thanks to the most 
august Mr. Barton Booth, the most serene Mr. Robert 
Wilks, and the most undaunted Mr. Colley Cibber>| 
of whom let it be known, when the people of this Agt 
shall be /Inceilors, and to all the Succesiion of our Sue- 
ctssors, that to this present day they centinue to Out- 
do even their own Out-doings : And when the inevit- 
able hand of sweeping Time shall have brushed off all 
the works of To-day, may this testimony 6f a Colem' 
porary Critic to their fame, be extended as far as To- 
morrow. 

Yet, if to so wise an administration it be poanble 
any diing can be added, it is that more ample and cosa- 
nebenuve sdwme ^rind ilb^ DenoH and Mr. Gildoa 
{the two greatest criticB and rpfimnon thsn Uviqg) 
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wuii itaMict in th^ year 1720, in a project signed 
mtb atar lumRBt- asd dated the zd of February. I 
cannot better, eondude than by presenting the reader 
with the aobitance of it. 

I. It is proposed, that the two theatrei be incor- 
porated into one company ; that the Raynl Academy 
of Mtuic be added to them as an Orcheitra ; and that 
Mr. Figgr .fvith his Prize-fighters, aad Violantd with 
the nme-dancers, be admitted in partnership. 

3. That a spacious building be erected at the pub- 
lick expence, capable of containing' at least ten ihou' 
sand spectators, which is ho-como absolutely necessary 
by the great addition of children and nurses to the 
audience, since the new entertainments. That there 
be a stage as large as the Athenian, which was near 
ninety tnousand geometrical paces square, and sepa- 
rate divisions for the two Houses of Parliament, my 
lords the judges, the honourable the direction of the 
weaAaaj, and the court of aldenacn, who ahall hwe 
l&eir |MCca frank. 

3. If ff^Mmtntiar^Halt be not aUotted to this 8er> 
vice (which by reason of its proximity to the two 
chambers of pariiament above^entionoii seems not 
altogether improper;} it is left to the wisdom of the 
nation whether Somertel-hoiue may not be demolished, 
and a theatre built upon that site, which lies conve- 
nient to receive spectators from the county of Surrey, 
who may be wafted thither by water-carriage, esteemed 
by all projectors the cheapest whatsoever. To this 
may be added, that the river Thames may in the 
readiest manner convey those eminent personages from 
courts beyond the seas, who may be drawn either by 
curiosity to behold some of our most celebrated pieces, 
or by affection to see their countrymen, the harlequins 
and eunuchs; of which convenient notice may be 
given, for two or three months before, in the public 
prinu. 

M 3 
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4. That the Theatre abovesaid be environed with x 
feir quadrangle of buildings, fitted for (he accom- 
modation of decayed Critics and Poeti ; out of whom 
Six of the molt aged (their age to be computed irom 
the year wherein their first work was pablished) jfaall 
be elected to nmnage the affairs of Uie society j pHU- 
vided neverthekss that the laureat for the tme beioK 
ina; be ahnys ooe. The head or pitadeot oter tu 
(to prerent dia(iate*,' but too fr^ii^ uaon^ Oat 
learned) shall be the most andent Poet 2siA Crttie to 
be found in the whole island. 

5. The Maie Players are to be lodged in the gar- 
rets of the said quadrang-le, and to attend the per- 
sons of the poets, dwelling under them, by brushing 
tbnr appare^ drawing on their shoes, and the like. 
The ABrtttet are to make their beds and wash their 
Itnen. 

6. Alarnnxnn aball be set a|>art for a Liirarf^ to 
cmuist of ^ the modem dramatic poems, and all tbe 
ciidcbms extant. In the midst of this room shall be 
a round table fot the Council of Six to sit and delibe- 
rate on the merits of Plays. The majority shall 
determine the dispute ; and if it should happen that 
tdree and three should be of each side, the president 
shall have a editing voice, unless where the contention 
may run so hi^ aa to require decision by Stngk 
Comhat. • 

7. It may be convenient to place the Courteil of Six 

in some conspicuous situation in the theatre, where, 
after the manner usually practised by composers in 
musick, they may give Signt (before settled and 
agreed upon) of dislike or approbation. In conse- 
quence of these signs the whole audience shall be re- 
quired to c/ap or hisi, that the town may learn cer- 
tainly when and how for they ought to be pleased. 

8. It is submitted whether it would not be [unper 
to distutgnish the Council of Sin by some particulu- 
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bofait or gom df -an hoaouttMe- ihape aad ctdouTf 
to irbidi ftay be added a •qutve cap aad. la wbite 
wand. 

9. That to prevent unmarried actresses making 
xtny with their infants, a competent provision be 
allowed for the ' nurture of them, who shall for that 
reason be deemed the CUldreu of the Society; and that 
thc^ watf be' educated accor^g to the genius of 
their parentt, the said actresses shidl declare upon oath 
(as far as their memory wiH allow) the true i>ameB 
and qualities of their several fathers. A private gentle- 
loan's son shall at the publick expence he brought up 
a p^;e to attend the Council of Six : A more ample 
provision shall be made for the son of a Poet and 
a greater still for the son of a Critic. 

10. If it be discovered that any actress is got with 
child, during the interludes of any play wherein she 
hath a part, it shall be reckoned a neglect of her 
business, and she shall fiwfeit accmrdinglT. If any 
actor for the future shall commit muTder* exc^t 
upon the stage, he shall be left to the laws of the 
land ; the like is to be understood of Robbtry and 
Theft. In all other cases, particularly in thos;; for 
Debt, it is proposed that this, like the other courts 
of Whitehall and St. Jamei's, may be held a Place of 
Privilege. And whereas it has been found, that aq 
obligation to satisfy paultry creditors has been a 
discouragement to men of letterti, if any person of 
Quality or others shall send for any Poet at Crifie of 
Uiis society to any remote quarter of the town, the 
said poet or critic shall freely pass and cepais witKout 
being liable to an jirreit. 

1 1 . The forementioned scheme in its several regu- 
lations may be supported by profits arising from every 
third night throughout the year. And as it would 
be hard to suppose that so many persons could Uve 
without any Jood ^thooffh ftooi uie former course 
of tbeir Irves, a very Sttte will be deemed sufficient) 
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the masters of calculation will, we belierc, agree, tliat 
out of those profita, the said persons might be subsisted 
in a sober and decent manner. We will venture to 
affirm further, that not only the proper maga^et of 
thunder and lightning, but Palnl, Dief-Drinkt, SfiU 
ling-pots, and all other Neeetiariet of Lift, nay la 
like manner ^urly be provided fort 

1 2. If some m the anicka nwv at first view geem ' 
liable to «bjectXPi»t panicobuiy thosethat ghw so vast 
a povrer to the Council of Six (whit^h is indeed larger 
than any entrusted tfa the great officers of state) this 
may be obviated, liy swearing those Six persons of 
Hia Majesty's Privy Council, and obliging them to 
pass every thing of moment prtv'natly at that most 
faonourable Board< 
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AN ESSAY 



OF THE LBASMED 

- MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS 



LO-N-CEHNING 

THE ORIGIN OF SCIENCES. 

WBITTEN TO THE MOST LEARNED DR. F.R.S> 

IROM THE DESERTS OF NUBIA. 

^MONG all the unquiries which have been pursued 
by the curious and inquisitive, there is none more 
worthy the search of a learned head, than the source 
from whence we derive those arts and sciences, which 
raise us so far above the vulgar, the countries in 
which they rose, and the channels by which they have 
been conveyed. As those who first brought them 
amongst us attained them by travelling into the re- 
motest parts of the earth, I may boast of some advan- 
tages by the same meanS) since I write this From the 
deserts of ./Ethiopia, from those phaas of sand, which 
have buried the pride of invadiiie armies, with my 
foot perhaps at this instant ten fathom over the grave 
of Cambyees ; a solitude to which neither Pythagoras 
nor Appollonius ever penetrated. 

It is universally agreed that arts and scii'iices were 
d«ived to us from the Egyptians and Indians ; but 
from whom thejr first received them is yet a secret. 
The lugbeat penod of time to which the leamed at*- 
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tempt to trace them, is the beginning of the AssyriaH 
monarchy, when their inventors were worshipped as 
gods. It is therefore necessary to go backward into 
times even more remote, and to sxih some knowledge 
of th«r hiBtorT) from whatever i£irk and broken hmU 
may any way be found in ancient authors concerning 

Nor Troy nor Thebes were the first empires ; we 
have mention, though not histories, of an earher war- 
like people called the Pygmsans. I cannot but per- 
suade myself, from those accounts in ' Homer, Aris- 
totle, and others, of their history, wars, and revoIutionB, 
and from the verj- air in which those authors speak 
of them as tlmgt inovtn, that they were then a part 
of the study of the learned. And thou^ all we 
directly hear is of their nnlitary atdueremente in the 
brave defence of their country, from' the annual inval 
sions of a powerful enemy ; yet I cannot doubt but 
tliat they encelled as much in the arts of peaceful 
government, tliough there remain no traces of their 
civil institutions. Empires as great have been swal- 
lowed up in the wreck of time ; and such sudden 
periods have been put to them as occasion a total ig- 
norance of their story. And if I should conjecture 
that the like happened to this nauoii ironi a general 
extirpation of tlie people by those floeks of monstrous 
birds, wherewitli ;intiquity agrees they were con- 
tinually infested, it ought not to seem more incredible 
than that once the Balearea was wasted by rabbits, 
" Smynthe by mice, and of late ' Bermudas almost 
depopulated by rats. Nothing is more natural to 
imaging than that the few survivors of that empire 
retired into the depthB of their deserts where ^ey lived 
undisturbed, till Uiey were found out fay Ouris, in Us 
tmda to instrtict mankind, 

■ a. Horn. " Euitat. in Horn. Hi^ i. 

* Specif in BMHiudii. 
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, " He met," says Diodorus " in Ethiopia, a sort 
" of Sah Satyrt, who were hairy one half of their 
" body, and whose leader. Pan, accompanied him in 
" his expedition for the ciViHzing of mankind." 
Now of this great personage Pan we have a very 
particular description in the ancient writers, who 
unanimously agreed to represent him thaggy-iearded, 
hairy all over, half a man and half a ieatt, and walking 
erect ivitli a staff (tlie posture in which his race do to 
this day appear amuu^ us) ; and since the chief thing 
to which he applied himself was the civilizing of man- 
kind, it should si:eiTi that the iirsC principle of science 
must be received from that nation to wliieli the gods 
were by Homer said to resort twelve days every year 
for the conversation of its wise and Just inhabitants. 



we ahaU And that their knowledge also derived itself 
jfrom the same source. To that country did these 
noble creatures accompany Bacchus, in his expedition 
wider the conduct of Silenus, who is also described tg 
us with the same marks and qualifications, " Man- 
" kind is ignorant," aaith Diodorus % " whenci; 
" Silenus derived his birth through his great anti- 
" quity ; but he had a /mVon his loint, as Itie'wife bad 
" a// ^M^roj^fny in sign of their descent." Here then 
tltpy settled a coloiqr, which to this day subsists with 
the 9Ua£ taSs. From tfajs time diqr wem to hfive 
communicated themselves only to those men, who 
retired from the converse of their own species to a 
more uninterrupted life of contemplation. I am 
much inclined to believe, that in the midst of those 
solitudes they instituted the so much celebrated order 
of GymooBophists. For whoever observes the fce^ 
and manner of their life, vrill easily find them to have 
imitated with all «x^tness imaginable, the mannns 
and costoms of their matters ^ instructors. They. 



If from 




proceed to take a view of India> 
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are said to dwell in the thichett ivoodr, to go tiaieJ, 
to suffer their bodies to be over-run with hair, and 
their nails to grow to a prodigious length. ' Plutarch 
^ays, " they eat what they could get in the fields 
" their drink was water, and their bed made of Iravefl 
" or moss." And ' Herodotus telk us, ** Unt tber i 
" esteemed it a great exploit ta kill very many anit 

Hence we see that tbe natioin, wUch contend for 

the origin of learning, are the same that have ever 
most abounded with this ingenious race. Though 
they have contended which was first blest with the rise 
of science, yet they have conspired in being grateful 
to their common masters. jEgypt ia well known to 
have worshipped them of old in their own imagea | 
and India may be credibly supposed to liav6 done the 
•ame from that adoration which they paid in latter 
times to the tooth of one of these hairy philosophers, 
in just gratitude, as it should seem, to the mouth from 
which they received their knowledge. Pass we now 
over into Greece ; where we find Orpheus returning 
out of Egypt, with the same intent as Osiris and 
Bacchus made in their expeditions. From this period 
it was that Greece first heard the name of Satyrs, 
or owned them for Setai dei ; and hence it is surelj 
reasonable to conclude, diat he brought nme of tlu» 
wonderful spedei along widi him, who also had i 
leader of the tine of Pan, of the same name, and ex- 
pressly called King by Theocritus''. If thus much 
be allowed, we easily account for two of the strangest 
reports in all antiquity : One is, that of the beasts fol- 
lowing the music of Orphetu ; which has been inter- 

Keted of his tammg s^'^g^ tenwers t bitt will thut 
vea literal iq>lriicatKnK The other, which we most 
innst (ipm, is the fabulous itory oF the gods com« 

' Plutinh in lui Out on AUuudar't Fongne. ' 
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pressing women in woods, under bestial appearances ; 
which will be solved by tbe love these aages are 
knov^-ll to bear to the females of our kind. I am 
sensible it may be objected, that they are said to have 
been compressed in the shape of different animalB ; 
but to this we answer, that women under auch appre- 
hensions hardly know what sh:^ they have to deal 
with. 

Fn»n what has been Baid> it is highly credible, that 
to this ancient and generous race the world is indebted, 

if not for the heroes, at least for the acutest wits of 
antiquity. Oiie of the most remarkable instances is 
that great mimick genius ' jEsop, for whose ejttrac- 
tion from those Syl-veilrei hominei we may gather an 
argument from Psanudes, who says, that JGsop aig- 
iiihes the same thing as .£thiop, the original nation of 
our people. For a second argument we may offer, 
the description of his person, which was short, de- 
formed, and almost savage, insomuch that he might 
have lived m the woods, had not the benevolence of 
his temper made him rather adapt liimself to our 
manners, and come to court in wearing-apparel. The 
third proof is his acute and satyrical wit : and lastly, 
his great knowledge in the nature of beasts, together 
with the natural pleasure he took to speak of them 
upon sU occancms. The next instance I shall pro- 
duce is " Socrates. ' Unt, it was a tndiUon, that he 
was of an uncommon birth from the rest of men : 
Secondly, he had a countenance confessing the line 
he sprung from, being bald, flat-nosed, with prominent 
eyes, and a downward look: Thirdly, he turned cer- 
tain fables of Mso^ into verse, probably out of his 
respect to beasts in general, and love to his family. in 
particular. 

In process of time the women, with whom these 
Sylvans would have lovingly cohabited, were ^her 

• Vid. m(of. initio. * Vid. PUtO md Xenophon. 

VOJB. V. N ■ 
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taught by mankind, or induced by an abhorrence of 
their shapes to shun tlieir embraces ; so thai our 
sages were necellitated to mix with beasts. This by 
degrees occasioned the air of their posterity to grow 
.higher than their middles : it arose in one generation 
to their arms ; in the second it invaded tlieir necks ; 
in the third) it gained the ascendant of their heads, 
till the degenerate appearance, in which the apedes 



must here observe, that there were a few who fell not 
under the common calamity ; there being some un- 
prejudiced women in every age, by virtue of whom 
a total extinction of the original race was prevented. 
It is remarkable also, that even where they were 
mixed, the defection bom their nature was not to 
entire, but there still appeared inarvellouB qualitiei 
among them, as was manifest in those who Allowed 
Alexander into India. How did they attend his 
army, ajid survey his order ? How did they cast 
themselves into the same form, for march, or for com- 
bat ; What an imitation was tliere of all his discipline 
the ancient true remains of a warlike disposition, and 
of that constitution which they enjoyed, while they 
were yet a monarchy. 

To proced to Italy: at the first sppearaace of 
these wild pliiloaophen, there were some of the least 
mixed* wbo vouduB&d to owTerse with maukiudt 
which' ia evident from the name of ' Faimt ^fatido, or 
speaking. Such was he, who coming out of the 
woods m hatred to tyranny, encouraged the Roman 
army to proceed against the Hetruscans, who would 
have restored Tarquin. But here, . as in all the 
western parts -of the world, there was a great and 
memorable sera, in which they began to be silent. 



totie, when Ott numhert vanity, and folly of human 
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tbe time of Aria- 
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philosophers encreased, by which men's heads became 
too much puzzled to receive the simpler wisdom of 
these ancient Sylvans ; the questions of that academy 
were too numerona to be coasiateat widi thdr ease to 
Aiswer, and too intricate, extrava^^t, idle or perni- 
cious, to be any other than a doisiaii and iconi unto 
them. From this period, if we ever hear of th«r 
giving answers, it is . only wlm caught, bounds and 
constrained) in like manner as was that an'dent Gredan 
prophet Proteus. 

Accordingly we read in ™Sylla'a time of such . a 
philosopher taken near Dyrrachium, who would not 
be persuaded to give them a lecture by all they could 
say to him, and only shewed his power in sounds by 
neighing like a horse. 

But a more successful attempt was made in Au- 
gustus's reign by the inquisitive genius of the great 
Virgil ; mliom, together with Varus, the commenta- 
tors suppose to have been the true persons, who are 
related in the sixth bucolick to have caught a philo- 
sopher, and doubtless a genuine one, of the race of 
old Silenus. To prevail upon him to be commusi- 
cativc ( of the importance of which Virgil was wdl 
aware) they not only tied him fast, but allured him 
likewise by a courteous present of a comely maiden, 
called .^gle, which made him sing both merrily and 
instructively. 

In this song we have their doctrine of the creation, 
the same in all probability as was taught so many agea 
before in the great Pygmsean empire, several hiero- 
glyphicJ febles under which they couched or embel- 
lished their morals : For which reason I look upon 
this bucolick as an inestimable treasure of the most 

In the reign of Constantine we hear of another 
taken in a net* and brought to Alexandria, round 

" Fliuarch. in Vit. Syllc 
H t 
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whom the people flocked to hear his wisdom ; but 
as Ammiaiius Marcellinua reportoth, he proved a 
dumb philosopher, and only instructed by liis action. 

Tlie last we shall speak of, who teemeth to be of 
the true race, is said, by St. Jerome, to have met 
St. Anthony " in a desert, who enquiring the way of 
him, he shewed his underatanding and courtesy by 
pointing, but would not answer, for lie was a dumb 
philosopher also. 

These are all the notices, which I am at present able 
to gather of the appearance of so great and learned 
a people on your side of the world. But if we return 
to their ancient native seats, Africa and India, we 
shall there find, even in modem times, many traces oS 
their orinnal conduct and valour. 

In jpSnm (as we read among the inde&Ugable 
Mr. PunJias's collectisns) a body of them, whose 
leader was inflamed with love for a woman, by mar- 
tial power and stratagem won a fort from the Portu- 
guese. 

But I must leave all others at present, to celebrate 
the praise of two of their unparalleled monarchs in 
India. The one was Perimal the Magnificent, a prince 
most learned and communicative, to whom, in Ma- 
labar, their excess of zeal dedicated a temple, raised 
OR seven hundred pillars,, not inferior in " McdTKUs's 
opinion, to those of Agrippa in the Pautfaeon. The 
other, Hanimaut the marvellous, his relation and 
successor, whose knowledge was so great, as made his 
followers doubt if even that wise species could arrive 
at such perfection : and therefore they rather ima- 
gined him .and his race a sort of gods formed into 
ape*. Hia ww the tooth which the Portuguese took 
,ia Bisnagar, 15591 for Which tiie Indians offered, ac- 
cording to liimicnottm the immense sum of seven 
hundred tboniuid docKts. Kor let me quit this head, 

Viu8(.Ant. 'MdCi. 1. PLiiifehct. cli.44- 
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without mentioning, with alt due respect, Oran Out- 
ang the Great, the last of hia line, whose unhappy 
chance it was to fall into the hands of the Europeans : 
Oran Outang, whose value was not known to us, for 
he was a mute philosopher ; Oran Outang, by whose 
dissection the learned Dr. Tyson '' has added a confir- 
mation to this system, frona the resemblance between 
riie homo Syheilris and our human body, in those or- 
gans by which the rational soul is exerted. 

We must now descend to consider this pet^ile aS 
tank into the Bmta nalura by their continual comtnerce 
*rith beaeta. YtX even at this time what experiments 
do they -not afford us, of relieving some from the 
spleen, and others from imposthumes, by occasioning 
laughter at proper seasons ; witli what readiness do 
they enter into the imitation of whatever is remarkable 
in human life ? and what surprising relations have Le 
Comte' and others given of their appetites, actianB(' 
conceptions, affections, varieties of imaginationg, oA 
abilities capable of pursuing them ? If under thar 
present low circumstances of birth and breeding, and 
m so short a time of life, as is now allotted them, they 
so far exceed all beasts, and equal many men, what 
prodigies may we not conceive of those, who were 
nati meliarihus annis, those prinutire longtval and ante- 
diluvian man-tygers, who Ikst. taught science to the 
world ? 

This account, which is entirely my own, I am proud 
to idtasfne haa traced knowledge from a fouat^, cor^ 
Kflpoinent lo aevml opinions of the andeittsj tboti^ 
hitherto undiscovered both by them, and die more 
bigenious modnns. And now what shall I say to 
mankind in the thought of this great discovery ? what, 
buf that they should abate of their pride, and consider 
that the authors of our knowledge are among the 
beastt. That these, who were our dderbrc^ters, by 

1 Dr.TjrfM*! amtoinr a ripnjr. 

' ndm k Comtc, ■ JMuic, m the' loeauat of tiiit tn*«k 
» 3 
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a dayi in the creation, whose kingdom Hike that in 
the scheme of Plato) was governed by philosophers, 
who flourished with learnkig in Ethiopia and Indiit 
are now undutinguiafaedi, and known onnr by the same 
appelliduiii as the man-tyger and the moutuy 1 

Ah to speech, I make no question, that there are 
remains of the first and less corrupted race in their 
native deserts, who have yet the power of it. But the 
vulgar reason given by the Spaniards, " That they 
will not speak for fear of being set to work," is alone 
a sufficient one, considering how exceedingly all other 
learned persons affect their ease. A second is, that 
these observant creatures, having been eye-witnesses 
of the cruelty with which that nation treated their 
brother Indians, find it not necessary to shew them- 
selves to be men, that they may be protected not only 
from work, but from cruelty also. Thirdly, they 
could at best take no delight to converse with Hx 
Spaniards, whose grave and sullen temper is so averse 
to that natural and open cheerfulnese, which n ge&e- 
ralW observed to accompany all true knowledge. 

But nowt were it possible that any way could be 
found to draw forth tbcbc latent qualities, I cadnot 
but think it would be highly serviceable to Uie learned 
world, both in respect of recovering past knowledge, 
and promoting the future. Might there not be found 
certain gentle and artful methods, whereby to endear 
us to them ! Is there no man in the world, whose 
natural turn is adapted to manage their society, and 
win them-by a sweet similitude <d manners! Is there 
no nation where the men might allure them by a dis- 
tmguishing civility, and in a mamw fasciuMC them 
by assimilated motions; no naticm, «4iere the women 
with easy freedoms, and the genthnt treatnamt, tdght 
oblige the loving creatures to sennble return^ ha- 
mamty? The love I bear my native country pwmipta 
me to wish this country nugnt be Great Bntam ; but 
alas I in our present wretcbed divided coBditton, how 
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can we hope, that foreigners of so' great prudence 
will freely declare their seiitimenta in the midst of 
violent parties, and at so vast a distance from theii- 
friends, relations, and country .' The affection I 
bear our neighbour state, would incline me to wish 
it were Holland. Std lava in parte mam'tUa Nil talit 
Arcadico. Is it from France then we must expect this 
restoration of learning, whose late monarch toolt the 
sciences under his protection> and raised them to so 
great a height J May we not hope their emisBarie* 
will some time or other have instructions, not only to 
invite learned men into their country, but learned 
beasts, the true ancient man-tygers, I mean of Ethio- 
pia and India \ Might not the talenta of each of these 
be adapted to the improreiiMiit of the several Kieiicesf 
The maii't^av to mstrnct heroes, statesmen, and 
vAu&xn ; bwoons to teach ceremony and address to 
courtiers; monkeys, the art of pleasmg in conversa- 
tion, and agreeable affectations to ladies and their 
lovers; apes of less learning, to form comedians and 
danciitg-maBters; and marmosets, court pages and 

£)ung English travellers? But the distinguishing each 
nd, and allotting the proper bomness to each, I leave 
to the inquiutive and penetrating genius the Jesuits 
in their respective misuons. 

VaU ttfrnere. 
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Virgilius Restauratus :* 

SBU 

MARTINI SCRIBLERI, 

^OMMI CRITIC!, 
■ ConfldgatioBHin in MmAem 
SPECIMEN. 

^^NEIDEM totam, Amice Lector, innumerabi- 
tibus poene mendis scaturientem, ad pristinum sen- 
Bum revocabimuB. In singulis fere versibus spuriEc oc- 
current lectiones, in omnibus quos unquam vidJ codi- 
cibus, aut vulgatis aut ineditisf ad opprobrium usque 
Criticorum, in bunc diem existentes. Interea adverte 
oculos, et big paucis fruere. At si quse sint in bisce 
castigationibuS, de quibus Don satisbquet, syllabarum 
quantitates, vjo}iiy6[mx nostra Libro ipsi prscfigenda 
ut consulas, moneo. 



I. SPECUfBN UBRT PRIML 

Veb. I. " - 

^RMA Virumque cano, Trojte qui primus , ab 

Italiam, fato profugus, Lavinaque Tenit , 
Littora. multum ille et tenia jaetatut et [ilto, 
Vi Biq>er(bn — 

*Thi9 was written to riiicula Bentley'i editbn uSiSStun. 
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Arma Virumque cano, Trojie qui primus ab art 
Jtaliaia,_fialu profugus Lalinaque yenit 
Littora. multum ille et terria vexatus et alto, 
Vi super Clm — 

Ab arts, nempe Hercsei Jovis. vide lib. ii. v. 512. 
^^o.~—Flalu, ventorum jEoli, ut sequitor — Latinm 
certe littora cma ^neas adera.t, Lav'ma noD nisi 
poitea ab ipBo nominata, iib. xii. v. t^^.~JaetaHii 
ttrru non convenit. 

XL Ver. 52. 

Et quisquis Numen Junoais adoret? 

Et quisquis Nomen Junonis adoret ? 
Longe meliuS) ^uam, ut antes, Ntmen. et procul-t 
dubio tic ViTf^ua. 

III, VJR.S6. 

Veirti, velut ogmhe facia, ^ 
Qtia. data ptAta ruunt. 

Vcnti, velut aggerefraBOt 
Qna data porta ruunt; 
■ Si corrigft meo pwicnlo. 

IV. VvK. il'). 
Fidamque veliebat Oronteat, 
ForUmque vehebat Orotitem, 

Non fidum. quia Epitheton jtehata notisumun 
Oronii ntinquam datur. 

V. Ver. 119. 
Excutitur, pronusque magister 
Volvitur in caput. 

Excutitur: pronusqu? /«r 
Volvitur in caput. ' 
Aio Virgillum aiiter ndn BcnpaiBK, quod plane con- 
finnatiir ex aequoitibua — ^it ilhm ter ^uetut liidem 
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VI. Vxa, laa. . 
Apparent rari nantes in gUT^te vaito 

Arma Virum. 

Armi hom'tnunt : Ridicule antea Anna vlr&ntt 
^use, ex ferro conflata, quomodopossuntflo/jn? 

VII. Ver. i^i. 

Atqiie rotis summas leviter perlabitur unJot, 
Atque rutis spumai leviter perlabitur udas. 
Summas, et ieviler perlabt, pleonasmus est : Mirifice 
altera lectio Neptuni agilitatem et celeritatem expri- 
mt. Bimili modo Noster de Camilla, .£11. xi. Jllavel 
iataetje Mgeth fer tuHtma volaret, etc. hyperbolice. 

VIII. Ver. 154. 

iimqae facet et saxa volant, yarpr arma minhtrat. 

Jam faes et eaxa volant, fugiuatque minisiri .• 
uti Solent, instanti periculo — Facet faeibut long^ 
prECBtant; quideiam nisi feccei jactuent Tiilgui sor> 
didum? 

rX. Vgh. 170. 

Fronte sub adversa icopulit pendenlibut antrum, 
Intus aqua; dukes, vivoque sedilia saxo. 
Fronte sub aAveisa popu/h prandenliiut antrum. 
Sic malim, loiige pocius quam tcofulit pendentibutt 
NugEc! nonne vides vcrau sequenti dalee* aquat a4 
potandum et tedilia ad discumbendum dari ? In quo* 
rum ipsum ? quippc prandentium. 

X. .VcB. 188. 

Tres littore ffT^M 
Prospicit eiraittes ! )iaa,te^_arit(tUa Kf^tmWe ■' 
A tergo — 

Tres^littore fervet 
Aspkit errantsit \iaisgm$fitataitgp)iaX-vs 
Alerga— . • _ 

CtrHn» lectio tu]^A», sbnifditjas notiSinui: lufc aai> 
milia in 4l^ii»i ilfin inventa, quisneKit? At«efi»et. 
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ambulandi ri'tui Corvorum, quia non agnorit hoc loco? 
Littore, locua ubi erratit Corvi, uti Noster alibi, 

Et lola In tkea ticum ipaliatur arena^ 
Omen prjeclarissimum, immo et agMttuiui mlitum 
freqiKuto* observatitm, ut patet ex HiBtoricis. 

XI. Ver. 748. 

. Arctunim, pJuviasque Hyiidea, .gemnotqae Triena, 
Eoor {pravtswniu. Camgo,—iepiaBqiieTrionu. 

XII. Vm. 631. 

Quare a^te, o juveiie% tectit auccedite nostris. 
Leelh potius jicebat Dido, polita magis oratione, et 
quae unica voce et torum *t ntensam exprimebat. 
Hanc lectionem probe confirm^ appellatio 0 jmvtnei} 
Dtiplicem hunc sensum alU>i etiam ^4xeo lepiM innuit, 
^n. iv. ver. 19. 

Huic uni forsan patui succunibere rti^^.* 

Anna ! fatebor enim — 
Sic coiriges, 

Huic uni £vi>o scil,] potui euccumbere) tu^at^ 

Anna? fatebor enim, -etc. . 
Vox tutcumien quam eleganter an^igua I 



UBERSECUNDUS., 
V«R.I. 

QONTiCUERE waaett intoKiqueoia tenebantv 
Inde torn jPattr .£neai sic orsns ^ alto 
Ceneuluere omnes, intenteque ora tenebant ; 
. -Inde toro latur ^neas aic orsus ab alto. 
Concubiiere, quia toro iEneam vidimus accumbenr 
tern : quin et altera ratio, sciL caniicuere et ora lent' 
tant, uutologice dictum. In -mani)scripto perquam 
nrisnmo k patria musco legitur* ott gemtimtj ted 
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nujl^s bgenioK quam yere. Saiur Maeas, qwppe 
qui jamjam a prandto siuretit ^ pater nihil ad ran. 

II. Veh. 3. 

Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare doloretn. 

Infantum, Regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 
Sic hand dubito vtterrimis codicibuB Bcriptum fiiiiaBej 
quod satis constat ex perantiqvia ilia Britannornm dan- 
tilena vocata Chsvy Chace, cujus alitor bimc locutt 
sibi ascivit in hxc verba, 

The ehUd may rue that is unborn, 

III. Ver. 4. 

Trojanas ut opes, et lamentabile regnum 
EruMnt Danai. 

Trojanas ut oves, et lamentabile regiium Dlraerint 
— Mallem ovet potiua quam o^et, quoniam in anti- 
quissimis illis temporibus oves et armenta divitis 
regum fuere. Vel fortasse avei Parid'ts iiimiit, quas 
super Idam nuperrime pascebat, et jam in vindictam 
pro Helena: raptu, a MeDelao, Ajace, [vid. Hor. 
SaUii. 3.3 aliisque dntnbus, merito occisas. 

IV. Ver. 5. 

Quaque Ipse mlserrima vi£t 
Et quorum pars magna fui. 

QiiEeque jpsi; mberrimut att£ 
Et quorum para magna fui— 
Omnia tam audita quam visa recta distisctioiie eaar- 
rare hie ^neas pamtetm; multa, quoram nox ea 
fKts& BtAi cMMGUt fait, pTobvs et piiu Apqnu 
vita referre non potuit. . 

V. Vbr. 7. 
Quia talia fando 

Temperet a lacrymia i 

Qxm tidia /endo 
Temperet in koynuB i—^-^ 

VOL. V, O 
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"iSsjpr enim dtJotis indicatio, absque modo lacrymare, 
quam solmmnodo a laoymts noo tcmperare. 

VI. VEK.9. 
Et jam nox hum'ida cieIo 

Pnecipitat, suadentque cadentla sidera somnos. , 
Et jam nox lumtna coelo 

Fraecipitat, suadentque latentta sidera soisnos. 
Lecdo, bumida, vespertinum rorem solmn inniRre 
videtur. magiB mi amdet lumiaa, qiuc latent post- 
qoam prse^iitatttur, Autotk adnntimi amiunciant. 

Sed R tantus amor eamt cogmucere motinu, 

Et brtviter TrojEc supremvm audire laborem. 

Sed si tantus airior euros cognoscere noctii, 

Et breve ter Troji superhmque audire lahoret. 
Cura noctis {scilicet noctis excidii Trojanii) magis 
compendiose (vel, ut dixit ipse, brev'iter) totam b3li 
catastrophen denotat, quam diffusa ilia «t indeterml; 
nata lectiO) caiut nostrot. Ter audire gratum fuissc 
Didoni patet ex libro quarto, ubi dicituri Iliacoiqut 
iterum demeju auSre labores Exposal: Ter enim prd 
tape usurpatur. Troj^, superumque labores, recte, 
quia non tantum homines sed et Dii sese his laboribus 
imnuscuerunt. VidejFu, ii. ver. 610, rfe. 

Quanquam ammua m^iiituiou borret, ketHipie re- 

Incipiam, 

Quanquam animus m. minisse horret, Anbu^M jv- 

Resurgit multo proprius dolorcm renaieetatm luASt* 

quam, ut iiactenus, refugit. 

VII. Veb. 19. 
Fractl belle, fatisque repulsi 
Ductores DanaOm, tot jam labentibus annis, 
Inatar monUs JSguum, mvina PaUadis arte, 
JE^ficant— efc 
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Traeti heOa, fetisque repulsi. 
7rflc/i etre^w/jj, Antithesis perpulehra! Fract't frigide 
et vulgariter. 

Equum Jam Trojanum (ut vulgus loquitur) adea- 
mus ; quem 31 Equam Gracam vocabis, lector, mi- 
nime pecces ; soln; enim femellte utero gestant. 
Uterumque armala milite comphnt — Uteroque reeuiio 
Iruoiiuere cava — jitque utero jonitum quater arma 
Jedere — Inclusol utero Danaas, etc. Vox fata non 
conrenit maribus,— Jiitalh machina murott 
Fceta armff— I^lladem virgin em, equo man £ibri- 
cando invigilare decuisse, quia puteti Incredibile 
prorsuB ! quamobrem extstimo veram equa lectioneni 
passim restituendam, nin ubi fbrt^ metri causa, e^um 
podus quam equam, genus pro Mxf> dixit Maro. Vale I 
dqm hKc pancula conigea, m^s opus moveo. 
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STRADLING versus STILES, 

Le Report del Case argue en le commen Baiike 
devant touts les Justices de mesme le Banke, en 
le quart an du raygne de Roy Jacques, e litre 
Matthew Stradling, Plant, et Piter Slylei, Def. en 
un Action propter certos Equos coloratos, Angiici, 
JlSeeS )^orse«, post, per le dit Matthew vers le dit 
PetCT. 

Le fKiiel John Swale, of Swale-Hall, in Swale 

del Cise. Dale, fSBl bp tI)E tBificr Swale, Dit. mate 
ftis lam aaill anU ^Tefltamm ■ ttiijici), amono 
xst^ti Beqiime, toaa Hjte, vi^. Out of the kind Love 
and Respect that I bear unto my much honoured 
and good Friead Mr. Matthew Stradling, Gent. I do 
bequeath onto the 'said Matthew Siradling, Gent, all 
mi ilaef aad while Hortet. ^eetatot fiali tin 

fihtk Vswtne, sip ti>!itte l^oute, aoD «ir pEeU i^uKs. 

' 9!}e iDetiate t^etcfoic tnajs, t^e^ at no 
LflPomt. jjij ^ Matthew Stradling i^iun t^e fbt. 
Bain pefli lE^otBCB &b Sittuc of «aili XtouitL 

■TUihumDnraninpoKWMWiittnby Iib.FoTMfcMi 
O $ 
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, - Atkins Stnirentftt paut fe PI. jsemUf 
Pour le PL q„ttepi. „a)twra. 

ant firat of all it eemtt^ erptSieitt to tanaiDei 
toijai io ti)E Nature of Horses, ant also tojjat ia fije 
Nature of Colours ; anD JJO tfje 9teiiment toill ton« 
BequcntiE UibiDe itself in a ttoofan) tnag, i|)at ija to (air 
t$e Formal Part, anD Subitantial Part. Hones atr 
Substantial Part, sr t|)itto &tvua4tll ; Black and 
White 4t Formal m tescdpiiDe Iftait. 

Horse, in a fit^ital ^enee, Hq^ impotl a certain 
Quadrupede or four-footed Animal, which, by the 
apt and regular Disposition of certain proper and 
convenient Parts, is adapted, fitted and constituted 
for the use and need of man. J'ra, BO tuaeeaxg 
Bnt continciDe ttias tl^ie Snimal conceibm to be to 
jBeijoof of tfie eromrnQntiieal, t^st siinHrE ann Uibem 
9cte of t^srf'rment liabe, Ciom time to time, been tnaUf 
in favour of Horses. 

1st Edward VI. S^aite tpe tianeportino of Horses 
out of tiie GUnenam no leee a l^enal^ ^an i$e JEo[< 
feiiiire of 40I. 

2d and 3d Edward VI. ^tAot tarn Horse^stealers 
Ifje Benefit of t!«ir erieroE. 

And the Sututes of the a7th and 32d of Hen. 
VIII. conteetenS 00 tu s» te take Cm of ^eii tat 
Breed : ^^tju out iDtBe 9ittttmi» umbentie Eotiercine, 
tbat tin tuioa van imn afte tne at ttKit aim 
Vtmainr taUne mr ttn a£ tbrtr 

Horses. 

SnD of j9o eieat ^mm are Horses in t^e ^te of tjie 
CTommott Eato, tjjat toijen a Knight of the Bath lont' 
mittet!? ane Qteat anS enoimaue ^lime, hie l^uniol^ment 
is to Inbe pia Spurs chopt off with a Cleaver, fieine, 
80 fljEtaatet Biacton toell sbinbntit unworthy to ride 
on a HdCfo. 
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Littleton, Sect. 315. faiti), 3f a:enaiita in Som. 
nton mali; a IlrasE rrenbinc Cot IKmt a Horse, tfjcp 
eiiall Ijfitie but one aajstje, becaue^t aaith the Book, 
4ie $^bi tain not fluffft a Horse to be severed: 9tU^ 
9tiiumm of b^t fiigt ®0tiinsifon % Haiti via&tt{) «f 

^iit aa t|ie girat S^fferntte eetmetit not to be m 
mut{! toutlitno tjj; eubatamial ipait, Horses, Ut us |ito< 
ceeli to t{ie foimal 01 leacriptibe Ifait, viz. m^a 
Isolate t^tt aie i^t come btiitiin t|ii0 :iQeque0t. 

ffioIouiB are commonli; of various Kinds and dif- 
ferent Sorts J of tolji^ White anB Black are ifje ttau 
Uttitmee, anU conecquentig comprehend within them 
all other Colours whatsoever. 

TB2 a IBequeflt lljerefote of black and white Horses, 
grey or pyed Horses may well pass ; fat to^m ttno 
<(£rtianej), 01 jemtm GnDi oC atte t^tng ait StUCeli, 
tit Hati, be common Kntnttmunt, bin fntatB whatw- 
enr is contdqed between diem to be devUed too. 

TBat tie pmmt Caee {0 gdU mtonoei, tomina not 
en^ toft^ tlie SnnifBmnu, bat sSao $e tetB lUttergif 
tpz 3ffiotb0. 

»B t|ie J^ota Black, all tiie ffiorfiw tliat are Black 
are devised ; Bp tije saorti White, aie Btblflrt ffjim 
tjjat aie White } ana bp tlje eanie toorSs, taitt> tite 
Sot: junction ropulaiibe, And, britoccn tiifra, the Horses 
that are Black and White, Iljat ic to B3L', Pyed, are 
devised also. 

aiUJiatttiei IB Black and White ie Pyed, anQ \oiit= 
eon is Pyed is Black and Wlute ; ergo. Black and 
White ia Pyedi anti, tuV; vertth Pfed i« Black and 
"White. 

%t fbtttbu Black and White Honea mt ktUtfdi, 
Pyed Hone* ihall pass by aooh Deiiae } but Black 
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and Wlnte Horsn are devised ; ' die PL alull hart 
the Pyed HoraeB. 

Pour le Catlyne ftnfeant, StBoe snnUt CQtttiai:;. 
Defend, gj^^ plaintiff shall not have the Pyed 
Horses by Intendment; for it ftg CettBt of 
Black and White Horses, not onlE IBIacfc anS SiB&ia 
i-ticitaEfi, but l&orflEB of ang €o!our batoem tlieet ttoo 
(Ejernnea, map pasa, then not only Pyed and Grey- 
Horses, but also Red or Bay Horses would paw 
lilcewiie, which would be absurd) and against Reason, 
ana ttA» in inatpcx man^ 9rc;ummt in ILsllii Nihil 

Suod eti contra rationtm, ul Scitumi fill Reaaon ii 
'le Life of the Law, nap, tjje Common Law is no- 
thing but Reason; toSicfi ijj to be unHEratooB of arti- 
ficial Perfection and Reason eocttn be lono ©ruDE 
airti not of Man's natural Reason ; for nemo naicilur 
^rtifex, and Legal Reason «/ summa ratios anB 
ttwuEore if all tlje IReaaim ^ is U«|ieCB(ti fats ea 
vmxt nifihmt l^eaiis, tone imtttt im ma, it ceulB 
not male eu^ a Hatp an &atB eC En^and ; ht* 
cause bz xcmg %nzass^tta of aee0 it ^sa ton firm 
ans refim lis {latie am leameU ^en ; so tigat flft OSt 
lEuIe mae lie Otrffitli in ft, ffeminem t^arta eite hgiiut 
lafiientiorem. 

as 4mfiur pyed Horses Bo not tome tutttpa ttie 
Snumnnnit of t]» Vequeet, 00 nei^ct Bo tatt^ 

ILettei of tit SSbdUf 
' S'-pyed Hone is not a wlute Horse, net^R u b 
pyed a black Horse; ^ohi tan pyed Horse* come 
unHer ^ tooilis of black and white Horses'! 

Brajtiea, teljtre ffluatom 6ati) aBapttt a tertain Setcr- 
minate jaamc to anp one tf)mo, in all s^tbiara, JFeof- 
menta, anB ®rantfl, that certain name shall be made 
use of, and no uncertain circumlocutory Descriptions 
doll be allowed ; fee OtnsiniE its JFatjieT of KitAt, 
Mft of auMitf * 
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Le reste del Argument jeo ne pouvois oyer, car 
jeo fui disturb en mon place. 

He flTourt ftiit lonBitnmt nt toubt* He t'tet S^met ; 
tt sfut stsnli Ddilinariott ni* 

3lirti||&mit6iit1ionnepotir fe 1^1. nisi causa. 

Motion in Arrest of Judgment, ttft pye^ 

Horses were Mares ; anU tjteieupiin an Inspection was 
prayed. 

CEt nu CCQ le «tauit advisare vult. 
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advxhtiskhknt. 

Tb* ori^iul of the following eanndinm traitila csoMted of 
two lu{e volgmes in tciio ; which m^bt juKl; ba entitled. Tit 
ImfrUncetfa Mm fiimiclfi but, H it cin be <^ very liltb 
(o 107 hoij beddei, I hiTe'comentcd tnjrtelf to ^ve am; thii 
•ben dutnct itf it, n > ttfte of tbe Int ifirit tf mtmnr- 

J;N the name of the Lord, Amen. I, P. P. by the 
grace of God, clerk of this parish, writeth thi( 
history. 

Ever since I arrived at the age of discretion, I had 
a call to take upon me the function of a parish-clerk ; 
&nd to that end it seemed unto me meet and profit- 
able to associate myself with the parish-clerks of this 
land ; such I mean as were right worthy in their 
calling, men of a clear and sweet voice, and of becom- 
ing gravity. 

Now it came to pass, that I was bom b the year 
of oar Lord-i^ms Domini 1655, the year wherein our 
worthy heax&ctart Eiquire Bret, did add one bell to 
the ring of this pariah. So that it hath been wittilj 
•aid, " That one and the same day did 'give to thu 
** our church two .rare gifiai its great mU and ita 
« clerk." 

■ lotcndedl m r ridicub en Bidup BumM'i Hutory ot Mt own 

limes. , 
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Evea when I was at school, my nuBttess did erer 
extol me above the reit of the youtfij in that I had 
a laudable voice. And it was furthermore observed} 

that I took a kindly affection unto that black letter 
ia which our Bibles arc printed. Yea, often did I 
fxercise myself in singing godly ballads, such as. The 
Lady and Death, The Children in the Wood, and Chevy 
Cbace; and not, like other children, in lewd and 
trivial ditties. Moreover, while I was a boy, I always 
adventured to lead the psalm next after Master Wil- 
liam Harris, my predecessor, who (it must be con- 
fessed to the gl(M7 of God^ was a most excellent 
{■ariah-ckrk in thst his ' 

Yet be it acknowledged, that at the age of fixteen 
I bccsme a company-iceeper, heinfi; led into idle con- 

iniicli. tliat in a shurt time \ was acquamted with 
every set of bells m the whole country ; neither 
could I be prevailed upon to absent myself from 
wakes, being called thereunto by the harmony of the 
steeple. While I was in thefe societies, I gave my- 
Klf Up to tmipimual pastimes, such as wrestling, 
daacioK, and ciidgel-playing ; so that I often returned 
■to my father's house with a broken'pate. I had my 
head broken at Milton by Thomas Wyat, as we 
played a bout or two for an hat that was edged with 
silver galloon. But in the year following I broke the 
head of Henry Stubbs, and obtained a hat not inferior 
to the former. At Yelverton I encountered George- 
CiBuminSi weaver, and behold my head was broken a 
second time ■ At the wake at Waybrook I engaged 
WiUiam Simkins, tanner, when lo ! thus was my head 
broken a third time, and much blood trickled then^ 
from. But I administered to my comfort, saying 
within myself, " What man is there, howsoever dcx- 
" trous in any craft, who is for aye on his guard V 
A week after I had a base-born child laid unto me ; 
for in the days of my youth I waa boked upon as » 
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follower of venereal fantasies : thus was I led into sin 
bj the comeliness of Susanna Smith, who first tempted 
me, and then put me to shame ; for indeed she was a 
nu^den of a seducing eye, and pleasant feature. I 
'humbled mysejf before the justice, I acknowledged 
my crime to our curate ; and to do away mine offences, 
and malce her some atonement, was joined to her in 
holy wedlock on the sabbath-day following. 

How often do those things whicli seem imto us 
misfortunes, redound to our advantage ! For the 
minister (who had long looked on Susanna as the most 
lovely of his parishioners) likeij so well of my de- 
meanour, that he recommended me to the honour of 
being his clerk, which was then become vacant by the 
decease of good Master William Harris. 

Ifere endt the first chapter ; after -aihuh foUoDj ffly 
or sixty pages of his amours in genera/, and thai par~ 
tieular me tuito Susanna his present luife ; hut I proceed 
to chapter the rAnth. 

No sooner was I elected into mine office, but I 
layed aside the powdered gallantries of my youth, 
and became a utw man, I considered myself as in 
some wise of ecclesiastical dignity, since by wearing & 
band, which is no small part of the ornament of ^ur 
clergy, I might not unwortbily be deemed, as it were^ 
a slued of the linen vestment of Aaron. 

Thou tnay'st conceive, O rEader, wiUi *hat co«. 
cern I pa'ceivcd the eyes of the congr^adon fixed 
upon mc, when I first took my place at the feet of 
the priest. When I raised the psalm, how did my 
voice quiver- for fear ! And when I arrayed the 
Khiiiildi-rs of ithe minister with tlie surplice, how did 
my joints tremble under me! I said within myself, 
" Remember, .Paul, thou standest before men of high 
" worship, the wise Mr, Justice Freeman, the grave 
*' Mr. Justice 1'onson, ^ good I.ady Jone*, and the 
*< two viitubns ^gentlewoinen her dn^hten, najr.the 

■VOL. V. p 
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" great Sir Thomas Truby, Knight and Baronet, and 
" jpy young master the Esquire, who shall one day 
*' be lord of this manor :" notwithstanding which, 
it was my good hap to acquit myself to the good 
liking of the whole congregation ; but the Lord for- 
bid I should glory therein. 
, The next chapter contains an account ho'w he dir- 
shargedthe several dat'tet of h'ti office ; in particular he 
iaiiiti on the following : 

I was determined to reform the manifold corrup- 
tions and abuses which had crept into the church. 

First, I was especially severe in whipping forth dogt 
from the temple, all excepting the lap-dog of the good 
Widow Howard, a sobiir dog which yelped not, nor 
was there offence in hia mouth. 

Secondly, I did even proceed to moroseness, though 
sore against my heart, unto poor babes, in tearing frma 
them the hatf.eaten apples which they privily munch'd 
at church. But verily it pity'd me, for I remembered 
the days of my youth. 

Thirdly, With the sweat of my own hands, I did 
make plain and smooth the dogs-ears throughout our 
great Bible. 

Fourthly, The pews and benches, which were for- 
merly swept but once in three years, I caused every 
Saturday to be swept with a besom and trimmed. 

Fifthly and lastly, I caused the surplice to be neatly 
darned, washed, and laid in fresh lavender, (yea, and 
sometimes to be sprinkled with rose-water,) and Z 
had great laud iind praise &om all the ndgluxniring 
clergy, forasmuch as no pwish kept the minister in 
cleaner linen : 

Noiivitbtian£ng ihete hit puhlie caret, in *ie tkvenfb 
chapter he informs ut he did not neglect hit tieiial oeeupa- 
tioni as a handyerafiiman. 

Shoes, uith hej did I makei (and,- if intreated, 
vwod,) with good approbattoD. ^acea also did I, 
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ahave, and I clipped the hair. Cliinirgery also I prac- 
tised in the worming of dogs ; but to bleed ventured 
I not, except the poor. Upon this my twofold pro- 
fession, there passed among men a merry tale delectable 
enough to be rehearsed ; how that being overtaken 
with liquor one Saturday evening, I shaved the priest 
with Spanish blackiog for shoes instead of a wasliball, 
and with lamp-black powdered his perriwig. But 
ibsBe were sayings of men, delighting in Uieir own . 
conceits more than in the truth. For it is well known, 
that great was my care and skill in these my crafts j 
yea, I once had the honour of trimming Sir Thomas 
himself, without fetching blood. Furthermore, I was 
sought unto to geld the Lady Frances her spaniel, 
which was wont to go astray : he was called Toby, 
that is to say, Tobias. And jdly, I was entrusted 
with a gorgeous pair of shoes ot the said Lady, to set 
an hee^iiece thereon ; and I received Bucn praiie 
tlietefote, that it was aeii all orcr the paridi, I uioutd 
be reconmiended unto the King to mend dioes for His 
Mi^esty : whom God preserve ! Amen. 

Tie rat of this chapter I purposely omit, for it mtui 
ie omnted nrhen he ipeaks as a shoemaker it u very 
abturd. He talis of Motes' s pulling off his shoes ; of 
tanning the hides of the bulls of Basan ; of Simon the 
tanner, etc. anil tales up four nr fine pages to prone, ihat^ 
■when the apostles ivcrc instructed to travel without 
shoes, the precept did not extend to their saccesiort. 

The next chapter relates homi he £iCOvered a thttf 
iDith a Bible and ley, and experimented verut of the 
psalms that had cured agues- 

I pass over many others luhieh infotm as cf parish 
affairs only, such as of the succession of curates ; a list 
of the weekly tests ; what psalms £e chose on proper 
oeeasient ; and what ebildren mere born and bury'd : 
M« but of vikt artielet he eoneludet tbut .-. 

F * 
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That the shame of women may not endure, I speak 
not of bastards ; neither will I name the mothers, 
although thereby I might delight many grave women 
of the parish ; even her who hath done penance in the 
sheet will I not mentioDi forasmuch as the church, 
hath been witness of her ^grace : let the ia^ier, who 
hath made due compoution with the chuichimdou. 
to conceal his iafirnuty^, rest in peace ; my pen shall 
not hewray hin^ for I also have sijined. 

716* next chapter conlmnt what he eaSt a j^at m>o- 
lution in tbeehurch, part of which I trantcnhe. 

Now was the long-expected time arrivedi K^n.the 
psalms of King David should be hymned unto the 
same times to which he played them upon his harp : 
(so was I informed by my singing-master, a man right 
cunning in psalmody :) Now was our over-abundant 
quaver and trilling done away, and in lieu thereof vnts 
instituted the sol-fa, in such guise as is sung in His 
Majesty's chapel. We had London smging-mastera 
sent into every parish, like unto excisemen ; and I 
also was ordained to adjoin myself unto them, though 
an unworthy disciple, in order to instruct my fellow- 
parishioners in this new manner of worship. What 
though they accused me of humming through the 
nostrti, as a sackbut, yet would I not forego that 
harmony ; it having been agreed by the worthy parish- 
clerks of X-ondon still to preserve the same. I tutored 
the young men and maidens to tune their voices as it 
were a psaltery 5 and the church on the Sunday was 
filled with these new hallelujahs. , 

Then folhw full seventy chapters, containing an exact 
detail of the law-suits ^ we parson and his parishiotttrs 
eoncerning tythes, and near a hundred pages left hlani^ 
with an earnest dtiire that the history might be com- 
pleted by any of his successorsr in whose times these 
Biuta abould be ended* 
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Tie next chapter cciUaitu an account of the brieft read 
in the church, and the tumt collected upon each. For 
the reparation of nine cliurcbes, collected at nine sew-' 
ral times, 2B. and 7jd. For fifty familifa ruined by 
-firci I a. o^d. For za inundationi a King CharWs 
'groat given by Lady Frances, etc. 

Jn the tuxt he laments the disuse of 'wedding-sermons, 
and eeletratet the benefil arising from those at funerals, 
eoneluding toith tbete ivords ; Ah ! kt not tlie rela- 
tions of the deceased grudge the small expence of an 
hatband, a pair of gloves, and ten shillings, for the 
satisfaction they are sure to receive &xiin a piout 
divine, that their father, brother, or bosom wife, are 
certainly in heaven. 

In another, he draivi a panegyrick on one Mrt. Mar' 
garet Wilkins ; but after great encomiums eoneluder, 
that notwithstanding all, she was an unprofitable vessel, 
being a barren woman, and never once having furnished 
God's church with a christening. 

If^e find in another chapter, how he ivas much stag- 
gered in his belief, and disturbed in hit conscience, by an 
Oxford scholar, ivho had proved to him by logiek, that 
animals might have rational, nay, immortal souls ; but 
how he •mai again comforted with the reflection, that, 
if so, they might be allowed Christian burial, and 
greatly augment the fees of the parish. 

Inthetwo foUowing chapter* he is overpowered with 
vanity. M^e are told, how he was constantly admitted 
to all the feasts and banquets of the chureh-^cers, and 
the speeches he there made for the good of the parish. 
Haw he gave hints to young clergymen to preach f but 
above all, how he gave a text for the 30(16 of January, 
which occasioned a mast excellent sermon, toe merits of 
•which he takes entirely to himself. He gives an account of 
a conference he had mith the vicar coiuemuig the use of 
Uxtt' Let apica^ier (saithhe) conndertteBMerably 
» 3 
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before wbom he pieaclieth, and unto them adapt his 
ttaX. Mcai the iii' and 1 1'" afTordeth good matter 
for courtiers at)d court-serving men. The hiadt of 
tie land judge for reward ; and the people thereof judge 
for hire ; and the prophets thereof divine far money .■ yet 
•will they lean upon tie Lord, and say. Is not the Lord 
among us ? Were the first minister to appoint a 

E teacher before the House of Commons, would not he 
E wise to make choice of these words ? Giver ''"d U 
thall be gi-uea unto ye. Or before the Lorda, Giving 
no iffence, that the minulry he net blamed, 2 Cor. vi. v 
Or praiung the warm zeal of an adnunitiratioD, Who 
maketb hit miiiitttri a flaming ^re. Psalm civ. 4. We 
omit many other of hia textB, as too tedious. . 

Protn tilt period, the style of the book rites ex- 
tremely. Before tie next chapter luas patted the efintt 
of Dr. Sacheverel, and I found the opposite page all on 
a foam with politicks. 

We are now (says he) arrived at that celebrated 
year, in which the church of England was tried in the 
person of X)r. Sacheverel. I had ever the interest of 
our high-church at heart, neither would I al any 
season mingle myself in the societies of fim^icksi 
whom I from my infancy abhorred, more than the 
heathen or gentile. It was in these days I bethought 
myself that much profit might accrue unto our pansh, 
and even unto the nation, could there be assembled 
together a number of chosen men of the right spirit, 
who might argue, refine and define, upon high and 
great matters. Unto this purpose, I did iijstitute a 
weekly assembly of ' divers worthy men at the Rose 
and Crown alehouse, over whom myself (though 
unworthy) did preside. Yea, I did read unto them 
the Post-boy of Mr. Roper, and the written letter of 
Mr. Dyer, upon which we communed afterward* 
amon^ ouTselns. Our society was composed of the 
fblknra^ penont: Robert JnUemh ttn^l Ane* 
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Tmh^ collar-maker ; Geor^ Filcocks, late cxeiae> 
qun i Thomas White, whed-wright } and SiysdL 
Erst, of the first, Robert Jenkins. 

He was a man of bright parts and shrewd conceit, 
. for he never slioed an horse of a whig or a fanatick, 
but he lamed him sorely. 

Amos Turner, a worthy person, rightly esteemed 
among us for his sufferings, in that he had been ho- 
noured in the stocks for wearing an oaken bough. 

George Pilcocks, a sufferer also ; of zealous and 
laudable freedom of speech, insomuch that his occu- 
pation had been taken from him. 

Thomas White, of good repute likewise, for that 
his uncle, by the mother's side, had, formerly, been 
servitor at Maudlin college, where the glorious Sache- 
verel was educated. 

Now were the eyes of all the parish upon these our 
weekly councils. In a short apace, the minister came 
among us ] he spake concenung us and our councils 
to a multitude of otber mimsteiB at the viait^ion, and 
they spake thereof unto the ministers at London, so 
that even the bishops heard and marvelled thereat. 
Moreover Sir Thomas, member of parliament, spake 
of the same to othi:r members of parliament ; who 
spake thereof unto the peers of the realm. X.o ! thus 
did our councils enter into the hearts of our generals 
and our law-givers ] and from henceforth} even as we 
devised, thus did they. 

^Jter fh'u, the -whole looi h turned on a ludden from 
hit own life, to a history of oil the public k transaction! 
of Europe, compiled from the neiaspapers of those times. 
I could not comprehend the meaning of thit, till I Per- 
ceived at latt (tony no tmall tutenUbmeut) that ail tie 
meeuum of the four latt jeari of the Queen, togaher 
miit the peace at Utredit, mhieh have teea tuually 
attriiatedto theE — o/O — ,D — efO — , Lordi H~~ 
and fi'^ and ttier great men t at here mott plamly 
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appear to have been wboBj ovnng to Rtitrt Jei^m, 
jimot Turner, George Pileoeh, Tiomat Wnte, but abffve 

all, to P. P. 

The reader may he sure I -wai very Inquhilive after 
this extraordinary writer, luhoie luork I have here 
abstracted. I look a journey into the country on pur- 
pose ; but could not find the least trace of him : till by 
accident I met an old clergyman, ivho said be could not 
be posili-ve, but thought it might be one Paul Phillips, 
vjho had been dead above t-wehe years. And upon in- 
quiry, all be could learn of that person from the neigh- 
bourhood, VJOS, That he had been taken notice of for 
•wallowing loaches, and remembered by some people by 
« black and white cur with one ear, that conilantly 
follavied iim> 

la the ehurch^yard, I read hit epits^, raU to ie 
taritten by himtelf : 

O reader, if that tbou emit read. 

Look down upon this stone ; 
Do all we can, death is a maii| 
That never spareth none. 
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Ii»FSMSEIt 19, 1729. 

'J^HS time of tbe election of a Foct Laureate being 
now at hand* it may be proper ^ give some 
account of the rilet and ceremoniei anciently used at 
that solemnity, and only discontinued through the 
neglect and degeneracy of later times. These we 
have extracted from an historian of undoubted credit, 
a reverend bishop, the learned Paulus Jovius ; and- 
are the same that were practised under the pontjficate> 
of Leo X. the great restorer of learning. 

As we now see an Oige and a courts tia&t for the en- 
couragement of poetry rivalsi if not exceeds, that of 
thia famons Popci we cannot but wish a restoration of 
all its honourt Xo potty ; the rather, since there are so 
many parallel circumstances in the fenon who was 
then honoured witli the laurel, and in him, who (in 
all probability) is now to v/ear it. 

I shall translate my author exactly as I find it in 
the 82d chapter of his Elogia Vir. Doct. He begins 
with the character of the poet himself, who was the' 
original and father of all laureates, and called CamiQo. 
He was a plain countryman of Apulia (whether a 
tbepherd or thresher is not material). " This man 
*• (says Jovius) excited by the fame of the great en- 
** cotiragement ^iven to poets at court, and the high 
** honour in which they were held, caale to the city* 
** bringing i^th him a strange Idiid of lyre in lua 
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band, ajid at least some ttuenij thoutand of vertet. 
All die wits and critics of the court flocked about 
him, delighted to see a cloiun, with a ruddy, hale 
complexion, and in his own long hair, so top-full 
of poetry ; and at the first sight of him all agreed 
he W'as born to be Poet Laureate. He had a most 
hearty welcome in an island oi the river Tiber, (an 
agreeable place not unlike our Richmond,) where 
he was first made to eat and drinlplentlfully, and to 
repeat his "verses to every body. 'Thsn they adorned 
him with a new and elegant garland, composed of 
vine^ea-oes, laurel, viaAbratsica, (a sort of c»>bageU 
BO composed, says my author, emblemadcalty, Ul 
lam lalet quam lepide ejus temulenlia, brattle* reme£o 
cohihenda, notaretur. He was then saluted by 
common consent with the title of archi-poeia, or 
arch-poet, in the style of those days, in our's. Poet 
Laureate. This honour the poor man received with 
the most sensible demonstrationt of joy, his eyei 
drunk with tears and gladness. Next, die pnbHc 
acclamation was expressed in a cantieUi wfiidi la 
transmitted to us, as follows : 

" SaWe, brassicea virens corona, 

" £t lauro, archipoeta, pampino^ue ! 

" DignuB principu auribus Lepnis. 

" Ail had, arch-poet without peer ! 

" Vine, bay, or cabbage. Jit to wear, 

" And niorthy of the prince's ear'. 

From hence, he was conducted in pomp to the 
Capitol of Rome, mounted on an elephant, through 
the shouts of the populace, where the ceremony 
" ended." 

Tlie historian tells us further, « That at his intro' 
" duction to Leo, be not only poured forth verses 
*f innumerable, like a torrent, but Uio tumg them 
* Inny qafatt Goo»j» II. and Csndia^ 
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" with open mouth. Nor waa hi.' only once introduced, 
*< or on stated days (like our Laureates), but made 
" a companion to Ms mailer, and t'ntertaiued as one 
" of the instruments of his most elegant pleasures. 
" When the prince was at tabic, the poet had his 
" place 3t the window. When the prince had half 
'* eaten his meat, he gave with his own hands the rest 
" to the poet. When the poet drank, it was out of 
« the prince's own flaggon, insomuch (says the histo- 
" rian) that through so great good eating and drink- 
" ing, he contracted a most terrible gout." Sorry I 
am to relate what follows, but that I cannot leave 
my reader's curiosity unsatisfied in the catastrophe 
of this extraordinary man. To use my author's 
words which are remarkable, martuo Leone, projli- 
gattiqite poetts, etc. " When Leo died, and poets 
" were no more," I for I would not understand ^r^j- 
gatti literally, as if poets then were profi'tgate,) this 
unhappy laureate was forthwith reduced to return to 
Ha country, where, oppressed with old age and w«M, 
he miserably perished in a common hospUal. 

We see from this sad conclusion (which may be of 
example to the poets of our time ) that it were happier 
to meet with no encouragement at all, to remain at 
the plough, or other lawful occupation, than to be 
elevated above their condition, and taken out of the 
common means of life, without a siu^r support than 
the temporary, or at best, mortal favours of the great. 
It was doubtless for this consideration, that when the 
royal bounty was lately extended to a rural gathu S 
care was taken to settle it upon him for life. And k 
hath been the practice of our. princes, never to remove 
from the station of Poet Laureate any man who hath 
once been chosen, though never so much greater 
geniuses might arise in his time. A noble instancei 
how much the charity of our monarche hath exceeded 
tiuar lovtoj fame. 

* SteidiHi Duck. 
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To come now to the intent of this paper. We 
have here the whole ancient ceremomaloi the I-aureate. 
In the first place, the crown is to be mixed with •oini- 
lewves, as the vine is the plant of Bacchus, and full 
aa essential to the honour, as the butt of sack to the 

Secondly, the brastiea must be made use of as a 
qualifier of the former. It seems the cabbage was 
anciently accounted a remedy iov druniennesj ; a power 
the French now ascribe to the onion, and style a soup 
made of it, Seape d'Tvrogne, I would recommend a 
large mixture of the brassica, if Mr. Dennis be chosen ; 
but if Mr. Tibbald, it is not so necessary, unless the 
cabbage be supposed to signify the same thing with 
retpect to poets as to laylort, viz. ttealing. I should 
judge it not amiss to add another plant to this garland* 
to wit, ivy : not only as it anciently belonged to poets 
in geneti ; but aa it is emblematical of the three 
virtues of a -court poet in particular ; it is creeping, 
Srty, and dangling. 

In the next place, a canticle must be composed 
and sung in laud and praise of the new poet. If 
Mr. ClBBER be laiireated, it is my opinion no man can 
mrtte this but himself : and no man, I am sure, can 
ting it BO affectingly. But what this canticle should 
other in his or the other candidate's case, I shall 
notpretend to determine. 

Tiiirdly, there ought to be s. public show, or entry 
of the poet ; to settle the order or procession of 
which, Mr.Anstis ' and Mr. Dek:jis ought to have 
a conference. I apprehend here two difficulties : one, 
of procuring an elephant; the other of teaching the 
poet to ride him : therefore I should imagine the 
iMEt miniKl iu'rize or dignity trould do best ; dther 
■a mule or « krge eut 'f particularly if that noble one 

" Anstis, Cimr KiiQ of Aiml. 

* The fim edicioni «r the Dundid pul^ihed In- London were 
dtnamenced with the |iicture of la att laden irich bodw. 
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could be had, whose portraiture makes so great an 
ornament of the Dunclad, and which, (unless I am 
mismformcd) is yet in the park of a nobleman near this 
city; — unless Mr. Cibbeh be the man; who may, 
with great propriety and beauty, ride on a dragon, if 
he goes by land ; or if he choose the water, upon' one 
of fuB own twaru from Cstar in Egypt. 

We have spokea euffidently ottne termeny } iM 
US now speak of tde qual^atioiu and privileget of 
the Laureate. First, we see he must be able to make 
verses extoMortt and to pour forth innumerable, if 
required. In tHs I doubt Mr. Tibbald, Secondly, 
he ought to iing, and intrepidly, palulo ore : here, I 
confess the excellency of Mr.CiBBEH. Tlurdly, he 
ought to carry a lyre about with him ; if a large one 
be thought too cumbersome, a small one may be con- 
trived to hang about the neck, hke an order ; and 
be very much a grace to the person. Fourthly, he 
ought to have a good stomach, to eat and drink what- 
ever his betters think fit ; and therefore it is in thia 
high ofHce, as in many others, no puny constitution 
can discharge it. I do not think Cibbgr or Tib- 
bald here so happy ; but rather 3 stanch, vigoroua* 
seasoned, and dry old gentleman % whom I mive in. 

I could also wish at this juncture, such a person as 
is truly jealous of the honour and dignity of poetry ; 
no joker, or trifler ; but a bard in good earnest ; nay, 
not amiss if a critic, and the better if a little obstinate. 
For when we conuder what great privileges have been 
lost from thisofEce, (as we see from the fore-cited 
authentfck records of Jovius, ) namely, those of feeding 
from the prince's table, drinking out of his own Jlaggon, 
becoming even his damestick and companion ; it requires 
a man warm and resolute, to be able to claim and 
obtain the restoring of these high honours. I have^ 

* PtobiUy Deni^ 
.TOL.V. Q 
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cause to fear, most of the candidates wouM be liaUct 
either through the influence of ministers, or for reward* 
or favours, to give up the glorious rielits of the Lau- 
reate : yet I am not without hopes, there is one, from 
whom a ser'tout and siraily aasLTlion of these privileges 
may be expected j and, if thi;re be such a one, I must 
do him the justice to say, it is Mr. Dennis the worthy 
prendent of our society. 
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NARRATIVE 



De: ROBERT NORRIS. 



JT is an acknowledged truth, that nothing is so dear 
to an honeet man as his good name, nor ought he 
to ne^ect the just vindication of his character, when 
it isinjuriouBly attacked by any man. The person I 
have at present cause to complain of, is indeed in very- 
melancholy circum stances, it having pleased God to 
deprive him of his senses, which maj' extenuate the 
crime in him. But I should be wanting in my duty, 
not only to myself, but also to my fellow-creatures, 
to whom my talents may prove of benefit, shoidd I 
■nfier my profession or honesty to be undeservedly 
aspersed. I have therefore resolved to give the public 
an account of all that has passed between the unhappy 
gentleman and myself. 

On the 20th instant, while I was in my closet, 
pondering the case of one of my patients, I heard a 
knocking at my door, upon opening of which entered 
an old woman with tears in her eyes, and told me, 
that without my assistance her master would be ut- 
terly ruined. I was forced to interrupt her sorrow, 
by inquiring her master's name and place of abode. 
She told me, he was one Mr. Dennis, an officer of the 
custom-house, who was taken ill of a violent frenzy 
last April, and had continued in those melancholj 
circuoutaiicee with few or no intemlB. Upon this 
I aaked her some yieitions rdating to hit )iumoiir 
« 3 
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and extravagancies, that I might the better know 
under what regimen to put him, when the cause of 
his distemper was found out. Alas! Sir, says she, 
this day fortnight in the morning, a poor simple child 
came to him from the printer's ; the boy had no 
sooner entered the room, but he cried out, the devil 
1UCU come. He often etaxes gastfuUy, raves aloudi 
and mutters between his teem the word C<aor, or 
Cato, or eome snch tbmg. Nov, Doctor, this Cator 
is certainly a mitei, and my poor master is under an 
evil tongue ; for I have heard him say Cator has 
bewitched the whole nation. It pitied my very heart 
to think, that a man of my master's uhderstanding 
and great scholarship, who, as the child told me, 
had a book of his own in print, should talk so out- 
rageously. Upon this I went and laid out a groat for 
a horse-shoe, which is at this time nailed on the 
threshold of his door j but I don't find my master ia 
at all the better for it ; he perpetually starts and runs 
to the window when any one knocks, cryins out, 
S'death! a messenger from the French King! I ihall 
die in the Bastile. 

Having said this, the old woman presented me 
with a vial of his urincj upon examination of which 
I perceived the whole temperament of his body to be 
exceeding hoi. I therefore instantly took my cane 
and my beaver, and repaired to the place where he 
dwelt. 

When I came to his lodgings near Charing-cross, 
up three pair of stairs (which I should not have pub- 
Inhed in this manner, but that this lunatic concede 
the place of his residence, on purpose to prevent the 
good offices of those charitable friends and physicians, 
who might attempt his cure), when I came into the 
room, I found tliis unfortunate gentleman seated on 
his bed, with Mr. Bernard Lintot, bookseller, on the 
side of him*. aoA a elderly gentleman on 
the other, who* ai I have nuKe leanw4« cjiJIb buoielf a 
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frammariait ^ latitude of whose countenance was 
ac^ a little eclipsed by tlic fulness of his peruke. As 
I am a black lean man, of a pale visage, and hang 
my cloaths on somewhat slovenly, I no sooner went 
in, but he frowned upon me, and cried out with 
violence, " S'deatii a Frenchman .' I am betrayed to 
the tyrant! who could have thought the Queen would 
lutve delivered me up to France in this treaty, and 
least of all thsft you, my friends, would have been in a 
conspiracy against me?"— Sir, said I, here is 
neither plot nor compiracy, but for your advantage 
The recovery of your senses requires my attendance, 
and your iiienda sent for me on no other account. 
I thai took a particular survey of his person, and the 
furniture and disposition of his apartment. His 
aspect was furious, his eyes were rather fiery than 
lively, which he rolled about iii an "uncommon manner. 
He often opened his moutli, as if he would liave ut- 
tered some matter of importance, but the sound 
seemed lost inwardly. His beard was grown, which 
they told me he would not suffer to be shaved, believ- 
ing the modern dramatic poets had corrupted all tho 
barbers in ttic town to take ^ first opportunity of 
cutting his tliroat. Hi* eye-brows were grey, long, 
and grown together, which he knit with indignation 
when any thing was spoken, insomuch that he seemed 
not to liave smoothed his forehead for many years. 
His flannel night-cap, which was exceedingly be- 
grimed with sweat and dirt, hung upon his left ear; 
the flap of his breeches dangled between his legs, and 
the rolls of his stockings fell down to liis ancles. 

I observed his room was hung with o/d tapestry, 
which had several holes in it, caused, as the old 
woman informed me, by bis having cut oirt of it the 
heads of divers tyraait, the fierceness of whose visages 
had much provoked 1dm. On all sides of his room 
were pinned a great many sheets of a tragedy called 
CatQ, witfaoioteB <ai the margin with his own handf 
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The words absurd, monitroui, execrable, were every- 
where written in such large characters, that I could 
read them without my spectacles. By the fire-side 
lay threc-farthings worth of small coal in a spectator, 
and behind the door huge heaps of papers of the 
same title, which his nurse informed me she had con- 
veyed thither out of his sight, bdiering they were 
books of the blac^ Brt; for ner master nerer read in 
them, bnt be was otber quhe moped, txcio ravingjitt. 
There was nothin? neat in the whole room, except 
some books on tne shelves, very well bound and 
gilded, whose names I had never before heard of, 
nor I believe were any where else to be found ; such 
as Gibrallar, a comidy ; Remaris 0,1 Prince jirthur ; 
The Grounds of Criticifm in Poetry ; An Essay on 
Public spirit. The only one I had any knowledge of 
was a Paradise Lost, interleaved. The whole floor was 
covered with manuscripts, as thick as a pastry-cook's 
shop on a Christmas eve. On bis table were some 
ends of verse and of candles ; a gallipot of ink with a 
yellow pen in it, and a pot of half dead ale covered 
with a Longinus, 

As I was casting mine eyes round on all this 
odd furniture with some earnestness and astonish- 
ment, and in a profound silence, I was on a sudden 
surprized to hear the man speak in the following 

" Beware, Doctor, that it fere not with you as 
with your predecessor the femous Hippocrates, whom 
the mistaken citizens of Abdera sent for in tbis v^ry 
nnnner to core the phikMopher DemoerittH | be re- 
turned full of admiration at the wisdom of that 
person, whom he had supposed a lunatic. Behold, 
Doctor, it was thus Aristotle hunself, and all the 
great ajicieiits, spent their days and nights, wrapt up 
m criticism, and beset all around with their own 
writings. As for me, whom yon see in the same 
manner, be assured I have none other diaeaac than « 
9 
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•welling in my legs, wlitreof I say no more, since 
your art may further satisf)' you." 

I began now to be in hopes, that his case had been 
misrepresented, and that he was not so far gonei but 
some timely medicines might recover him. I there- 
fore proceeded to the proper queries, which, with 
the answers made to me, I shall set down in the Sorm 
of s dialogue, in the very worda tbey were spoken* 
beqause I m>ald not omit the least drcumstance in 
this narrative ; and I call my consdence to witness, U 
if upon oath, that I shall tell the truth without addi- 
tion or diminution. 

Dr. Pray, Sir, how did you contract this SweOtag f 

Dfnn. By a criticism. 

Dr. A criticism ! that's a distemper I never heard of, 
Denn. S'death, Sir, a distemper ! It is no dis- 
temper, but a noble art. I have sat fourteen hours 
a day at it ; and are you a doctor, and don't know 
there's a communicatiini between the legs and the 
brain i 

Dr. What made you sit so many hours. Sir ? 
Demi. Cato, Sir. 

Dr. Sir, I speak of your distemper ; Whatgavo 
you this tumgur ? 

Dean. Cato, Cato, Cato 

Old. IVom. For God's sake. Doctor, name not this 
evil spirit i it is the whole cause of Iiis madness : alasj 
poor master is just falling into his lits. 

Mr. Liaioi. Fits ! Z — what fits ! A man may well' 
have swelling in his legs, that sita writing fpurteea 
houra ip a day. |ie got this by the Remarh. 

/>r. The ^^lurif / what are those > 

Dem. S'death 1 have you never rea^ my z^maiks ? 
i will'bS damned if this dog Lintot ever puUi^ied 
my advertisements. 

■^emukt upon Csto, psUidMd bj Mr.D.in theywr 171 >. 
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Mr. Lintot. Z — ! I published advertisement upon 
advertistnient ; and if the book be not read, it ia 
none of my fault, but bis that made it. By G — » aa 
much has been done for the book, as could be done 
for any book in Christendom. 

Dr. We do not talk of books. Sir ; I fear those 
are the fuel that feed the delirium ; mention them no 
more. You do very iB to promote thii discourse. 

I desire a word in private <ridi Urn other gentle, 
man, who seema a grave and senuble man : I suppose. 
Sir, you are his apothecary ? 

Gcni. Sir, I am his friend. 

Dr. I doubt it not. What regimen have you 
observed, since he has been nnder your care! You 
rcmtjmber, I suppose, the passage of Cclsus, which 
says, if the patient on the third day have an interval^ 
suspend the mendicaments at night f Let fumiga- 
tions be used to corroborate the brain. I hope 
you have upon no account promoted sternutation by 
hdliboref 

Gent' Sir, no such matter, you utterly mistake. 

Dr. Mistake ; am I not a physician ? and shall an 
apotiiccary liispute my iinslrums? You may perhaps 
iiave iilk-d up a prescription or two of Ratclif's, 
which chanced to succeed, and with that very pre- 
scription, injudicbusly prescribed to different consti- 
tutions, have destroyed a multitude. Pharmaeopula 
eeitponat, medicut tolut pretcribai. Fumigate him, I 
■ay, this very evening, while he is relieved by an 
intemL 

Dtnn. S'death, Sir, my friend an apothecary f "a 
base mechanic ! He who, like myself, professes the 
noblest sciences in the universe, criticism and poetry ! 
Can you think I would submit my writings to the 
judgment of an apothecary ! By the immortals, he 
nimself inserted three whole paragraphs in my Re^ 
maritt had a band in my PubUt Spirit, nay, asBiEted 
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me m my description of the fariet, and infernal re- 
gioni in my Applas. 

Mr, Litttot. He is an author ; you mistake the 
gentleman. Doctor ; he has been an author these 
twenty years, to his bookseller's knowledge) and no 
man's else. 

Dean. Is all the town in a combiiUtioD ? Shall 
poetry fall to the ground ! Must our reputation be 
lost to all foTeig[i countries ! O destruction I pen& 
tion ! Opera ! Opera ! As poetry once raised cities, 80 
when poetry fans, cities are overturned, and theworid 
is no more. 

Dr. He raves, he raves ; Mr. Lintot, I pray you 
pinion down his arms, that he may do no mischief. 

Denn. O I am sick, sick Co death ! 

Dr. That is a good symptom, a very good symp- 
tom. To be sick to dcatli (say the modern physicians) 
is an excellent symptom. When a patient is sensible of 
his pain, it is half a cure. Pray, Sir, of what are yoi^ 
sick. 

Dean. Of every thing, of every thing. I am sick 
pf the tentimenis, of the diction, of the prolasii, of the 
epitaiii, and the cataitrnphc. — Alas ! what is become 
of the drama, the drama ? 

Old Worn. The dram. Sir! Mr. Lintot drank up 
all the gin just now ! but I'll go and fetch more pre- 

Denn. O shameful want, scandalous omission ! By 
all the immMtals, here is no pefipalia, no change of 
fortune in the tn^edy ; Z — no change at all 1 

Old Wm- iPray, good §ir, J>e not angry, IH fetch ' 
change. 

Dr. Hold your peace, , woman ; his fit encreases { 
good Mr. Lintot hold him. 

Mr.Liniat. Plague ou't! I'm damnably afraid, 
they are in the right of it, and he is mad in earnest. 
If be should be really mad, who the devil would buv 
iheRtmaritf {Htrt Mr.Lint^tcratehedhU.htaJ') 
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- Dr. Sir, 1 ^bbSl order you tlie cold MA twaO t row 

— Mr. Lintot, you are a sensible man } pny^ send 

for Mr. Verdier*s servant, and as you are a friend 

to the patient, be so kind as to stay this evening, 
whilst he is cupped on the head. The symptoms 
of hia madness seem to be desperate ; for Avicen 
says, that if learning be mixed with a brain that 
is not of a contexture fit to receive, it, the brain 
•ferments, till it be totally exhausted. We oiuit 
eradicate these undigested ideas out of the pericra- 
nium, and reduce the patient to a competent know- 
ledge of Juniaelf. 

Denn. CaitifTa, «t>ad aS, unhand me, miscreants ! 
Ib the man, whose whole endeavours are to bring the 
town to reason, mad ? Is the man, who settles poetry 
on the basis of antiquity, mad? Dares any one assert, 
there is a perijxetia in that vile piece, that's foisted 
upon the town for a dramatic poem ? That man is 
inad, the town is mad, the world is mad. See Lon- 
ginus in my right-hand, and Aristotle in my left j I 
am the only man among the moderns that support 
them. Am I to be assassinated ! and shall a book- 
«dler, who hath lived upon my labours, take away 
that life to which he owes his support ? 

Gent. By your leave, gentlemen, I apprehend you 
tiot. I must not see my friend ill treated ; he is no 
more afFccted witii lunacy than myself; I am also of 

the same opinion as to the peripetia Sir, by the 

gravity of your countenance and habit, I should con- 
ceive you to be a graduate physician ; but by your 
indecent and bcnsterous treatment of this man of 
learning, I perceive you are a violent sort of person, 
■I am loath to say quack, who, rather tlian liis drugs 
should lie upon his own hands, would get rid of them 
by cramming them into the mouths of others : the 
gentleman is of good condition, sound intellectuals, 
tod -unerring jiu^ment : I beg f ou will not obli^ 
»• to MaeU these ^loceedinga. 

12 
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These were all the words that passed among us 
at this time ; nor was thcrL- need for more, it being 
necessary we should make use of force in the cure of 
my patient. 

I prirately it^uspered the old woman to go to Mr. 
Ver&r*! in Lung Acre, with orders to come imme- 



the asoetance of bir.Xut«t, ye locked his friend into 
a closet, who, it is .pl^n fr(^ hia lait speech* was 
Ukewise, touched in his intellects; after wbidi we 
bound our lunatic hand and foot down to the bed- 
stead, where he continued in violent ravings, notwith- 
standing the most tender expressions we could use to 
persuade him to submit to the operation, till thff 
servant of Verdier arrived; He had no sooner clapped 
half a dozen cupping-glasses on his head, and hehmd 
bis ears, but the gentleman above mentioned burstii^ 
open the closet, ran furiously upon us, cut Mr. Den- 
nis's bandages, and let drive at us with a vast folio, 
which sorely bruised the shin of Mr. Lintot ; Mr. 



his head, seized another folio, and with the same dan- 
gerously wounded me in the scull, just above my 
right temple. The truth of this fact Mr. Verdier'a 
servant is ready to attest upon oath, who, taking an 
ex^t survey of the volumes, found that which 
'wounded my head to be Grutenis's Lampas Crltica, 
and that wluch broke Mr. Liritot*s shin, was Scali- 
ger's Poetieet. After this. Mr. John Dennis, strength- 
ened at once by rage and madness, snatched up a 
peruke-block, that stood by the bed-side, and ivielded 
it round in so furious a manner, that he broke tliree 
of the cupping-glasses from the crown of his head, «o 
that much blood trickled down his visage.. He 
looked so ghastiv, and his passion was grown'to such 
a prodigious height, that myself, Mr. Lintot, and 
Verdkr'a servant, were oli^d to ban . the tpom in 
all the expedition imaginable. 
VOL. V, a 




rUsses ; in the mean time, by 



John Dennis also, 
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I took Mr. Lintot home with me, in order to ha»F 
our wounds dresBed, and laid hold of that opportunity 
of entering into discourse with him about the madness 
of this person, of whom he gave me the fc^owing 

That ■on the 17th ofMay 1711, between tbe hours 

of ten and eleven in the morning, Mr, John Dennis 
entered into his shop, and opening one of the 
volumes of the Spectator, in the large paper, did 
snddenly, without the least provocation, tear out 
that of No — n'here the author treats of poetical 
justice, and cast it into the street. That the said Mr. 
.John Dennis, oil the Z7th of March 1712, finding 
on the seid Mr. Lintot's counter a book called an 
Ssay vtt Crithunt Just fken published, he read a 
page or two witb roiidi fiowiung, t31 coming to these 
two lines. 

Some ha-ae at first Jor 'mits, then poets past, 
TuriCd critics next, and proved plain fools at last ; 
he flung down the book in a terrible fury, and cried. 
By G—d he means me. 

That being in hia company 011 a certain time, 
when Sha^espear was mentioned as of a contrary 
opinion to Mr. Dennis, he swore the said Shakespear 
was a roKo/, with other defamatory expressions, 
«^ch gave Mr. Lintot a very ill opinion of tJie said 
Shakespear. 

That, about two months since, he came again into 
the shop, and cast several suspicious looks on a ^n- 
tleman that stood by him, aftw which he desired 
some information concerning that person. He was 
no sooner acquainted, that the gentleman was a new 
author, and that his first piece was to be published in 
a few days, but he drew his sword upon him ; and 
ha4 not my servant luckily catched him by the sleeve, 
I Tsaif^ mm lost one aauM- i^on the spot, and an»- 
ther the next Bcsdons. - 
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Upon recollecting all these circumstances, Mr. 
iiintot was entirely of opinion, that he had been 
mad for some time ; and I doubt not, but this whole 
narrative must sufficiently convince the world of the 
«cess of his frenzy. It now remains, that I give the 
reasons which obliged me, in my own vlndicaticHi, ta 
publish this whole unfortunate transaction. 

In the first place, Mr. John Dennis had in- 
dustrioosly- caused to be reported, that I entered 
into his room, vi et artnit, either out of a design to 
deprive him of his life, or of a new play called Co- 
riolanui, which he has had ready for the stage these 
four years. 

Secondly, He hath given out, about Fleet-street 
and the Temple, that I was an accomplice with his 
bookwQeTf who vi»ted him with an intent to take 
away divers valuable manuscriptSi without paying him- 
copy -money. 

Thirdly, He hath told others, that I am no gra- 
duate physician, and that he had seen me upon a 
mountebank stage in Moorfields, when he had lodg- 
ings in the college there. 

FourElily, Knowing that I had much practice in 
the city, he reported at the Royal Exchange, Cus- 
tom-house, and other places adjacent, that I was a 
forden spj, ei^loTed bjr the Froicfa King to con- 
vey him mto France { that I bound him band and 
foot ; and that, if his friend had not burst &om his 
confinement to his relief, be had been' at this hour in 
the Bastile. 

All which several assertions of bis are so very ex- 
travagant, as well as inconsistent, that I appeal to all 
mankmd, whether this person be not out of his 
senses. I shall not decline giving and producing fur- 
ther proofs of this truth in open court, if he drives 
the matter so far. In the mean time I heartily for- 
giye him, and pray that the Lord may restore him to 
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the foil enioyment of his underGtanding : so wislictli, 

Bi becomeUi k ChriBtian, 

ROBERT NORRIS, M.D. 

From my bouse in Snow-hill, 
July the 30tb, 1713- 

Qod *ave lit (^utn- 
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A Jail and true Account* of a horrid and bar- 
barous Revenge bt Poison, on the Body 
of .Ms. Edmdnd Cukll, Bookseller. 

With a fMthful e^j of hit Lait Will and TettamenU 

JJISTORY furnisheth us with examples of many 
satirical authors who have fallen sacrifices to re- 
venge, but not of any booksellers, that I know of, ex- 
cept the unfortunate subject of the following papery 
I mean Mr, Edmund Curll, at the Bible and Dial in 
Fleet-street, who was yesterday poisoned by Mr. Pope, 
after having lived many years aa instance of the mild 
temper of the British nation. 

Every body knows, that the said Mr. Edmund 
Curll, on Monday the z6th instant, published a sati- 
rical piece, intiued, Court-poems, in the preface 
whereof they were attributed to a lady of quality, 
Mr. Pope, or Gay j by which indiscreet method, 
though he had escaped one rerenge, there were still 
two behind in reserve. 

Now, on the Wednesday ensuing, between the 
hours of ten and eleven, Mr. Lintot, a neighbouring 
bookseller, desired a conference with Mr. Curll, about 
settling a tille-page, inviting him at the same time to 
take a nihel together. Mr. Pope, who is not the only 
instance how persons of bright parts may be carried 
away by the instigation of the devil, found meana to 
convey himself into the same room, under pretence 
of business with Mr. Lintot, who, it seems, is the 
printer of his Homer. This gentleman, with a seem- 
ing coolneast repiimanded mi. Curll for wrongfull]^ 
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ascribing to bim the aforesaid poems ; he excused 
himself by declaring, that one of his authors (Mr. 
Oldmixon by namej gave the copies to the press, 
and wrote the preface. Upon this Mr. Pope, being 
to all appearance reconciled, very civilly drank a glass 
of sack to Mr. Curll, which he as civilly pledged ; 
and though the liquor, in colour and taste, differed 
not &om common sack, yet was it phii!* by the 
pangs this unhappy stationer felt eoon after, that some 
poisonous drug had been secretly infused therein. 

About eleven o'clock he went home, where bis 
wife ob&tTviiig liis colour changed, said, " Are you 
not sick, my dear i" He repUed, " Bloody sick j" 
and incontinently fell a vomiting and straining in an 
uncommon and unnatural manner, the contents of his 
vomiting being as green as grass. His wife had been 
juEt reading a book of her husband's printing con- 
cerning Jane Wenham, the famous witch of Hert- 
ford, and her mind miegaye her, thatbe was jewiteiWj 
but be Boon let her know, that be suspected pcHson, 
and recounted to her, between the intervals of his 
yawningB and retchings, every circumstance of his 
interview with Mr. Pope 

Mr. Lintot in the mean time coming in, was ex- 
tremely affrighted at the sudden alteration he ob- 
served in him : " Brother Curll, lays he, I fear you 
have got the vomiting disten^er | which, I mive 
heard, KiUe in half an nour. This comes from your 
not following my advice, to drink old hock in a mora- 
ing, as I do* and abstain from sack." Mr. CarU re- 
plied in a moving tone, " Your aauhor's sack> X feai> 
baa done my business." '* Z— ds, tayt Mr. Lhtlol, 
my author ! — Why did you not drink old hock ?" 
Notwithstanding which rough remonstrance, he did in 
the most friendly manner press him to take warm 



it ( which made Mr. Lintot in&, that he chose to 
die, as thinking to recovr. greater datnsget. 



wat2r i but Mr. CurU did with 
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All this time the symptoms increased violently, 
with acute pains in the lower belly. " Brother Lin- 
tot, lays he, I perceive my last hour approaching ; do 
me the friendly office to call my partner, Mr. Pem- 
bcrton, that we may settle our worldly affairs." Mr; 
Lintot, like a kind neighbour, was hastening out of 
the room, while Mr. Curll raved aloud in this manner^ 
« If I survive this, I will be revenged on Tonson ; 
it was he first detected me as the printer of these 
poema, and I will reprint these very poems in his 
name." His wife admonished him not to think of 
revenge, but to take care of his stock and his soul : 
and in the same instant Mr. Lintot, whose good- 
ness can never be enough applauded, returned with 
Mr. Pemberton. After some tears jointly shed by 
these humane booksellers, Mr. Curll being, as he 
emdi in his perfect senses, though in great bodily 
pain, immediately proceeded to make a verbal will, 
Mrs. Curll having first put on his night-cap, in the 
following manner : 

Gentlemen, in the first place, I do sincerely pray 
forgiveness for those indirect methods I have pursued 
in inventing new titles to old books, putting authors' 
names to things they never saw, publishing private 
quarrels for pubhc entertainment ; all which I hope 
will be pardoned, as being done to get. an honest 
livelihood. 

I do also heartily beg pardon of all persons of ho- 
nour, lords spiritual and temporal, gentry, burgesses, 
and commonalty, to whose abuse I have any or every 
way contributed by my publications ; particularly, I 
hope it will be considoed, that if I have vilified His 
Grace the Duke of Marlborough, I have likewise 
aspersed the late Duke of Ormood j if I have abused 
the Honourable Mr. Walpole, I have also libelled the 
Lord Bolin^broke; n Uiat I have preserved that 
equality and imfaiiiaStf, Wiich becmnes an ieMtl wum 
in tiines of Action ana diviuon. 
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I call my conscience to witness, that many of thcae 
things, wluch may seem malicioue. were done out of 
charily f I having made it wholly my business to print 
for poor diaconsmate authors, whom all other book- 
sellers refuse. Only God bless Sir Richard Black- 
more ! you know he takes no copy-money. 

The second collection of poems, which I ground- 
lessly called Mr. Prior's, will sell for nothing, and 
hath not yet paid the charge of the advertisements, 
which I was obliged to publish agatmt him : therefore 
you may as well suppress the edition, and be^ that 
gentleman's pardon in the name of a dyine Chnstian. 

The French Cato, with the criticisms shewing how 
superior it is to Mr. Addison's, (which I wiciedly 
ascribed to Madam pacier,) may be suppressed at a 
reasonable rate, being damnably translated. 

I protest I have no animosity to Mr. Rowe, having 
printed part of CalliptJia, and an incorrect edition of 
nis poems without his leave in <]uarto. Mr. Gildon's 
Rebearial, or Bayi thtjjounser, did more harm to me 
than to Mr. Rowe; though, upon the faith of an 
honest man, I paid him double tor abusing both him 
, and Mr. Pope. 

Heaven pardon me for publishing the Trials of 
Sodomy, inan Elzevir letter! but I humbly hope, my 
printing Sir Richard Blackmore's Eiiayi will atone 
for them. I beg that you will take what remains of 
these last, (which is near the whole impression, 
presents excepted,) and let my poor widow have in 
exchange the sole property of the copy of Madam 
Mascranny. 



meant content to thii article; mout tobtch some dispute 
might hane arisen unbecoming a dying person, if Air. 
Linfot had not interposed, and Mr. Curll vomited.^ 

What thii poor tnifortunate man spate aftertaards, 
•mat to in&tiiuft aaain ttieb breien atctnttr ifieingfer^ 



Ifferc Mr. Pemle 




td, and would by. 
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pelually inlerrupied vtmfaigti) lb<a the nadtr u 
inlreated to exeuielot eonfmlionamd h^rfteltBIl of tiat 

account. 

Dear Mr. Pemberton, I beg you to beware of tba, 
indictment at Hicks's-hall for publishing RocKe«ter's 
bawdy poems; that copy will otherwise be my best 
legacy to my dear wife, and helpless child. 

The case of impotence waa my bost cupport all the last 
long vacation. 

{^la th'u latt paragraph Mr, Curll's -voice grew more 
free, for hit tiomitingt abated upon bit dejections, and he 
spoke •what followt from hit clote-ttooL^ 

For the copies of noblemens and bishops last wills 
and leilamenis, I solemnly declare, I printed them not 
with any purpose of defamation ; but merely as I 
thought those copies lawfully purchased from Doctors 
Commons, at one tbilling a-piece. Our trade in wills 
tumine to small accounta we nuT divide them blind- 
fold. 

For Mr. Manwaring'B Life, I ask Mrs. Oldfield'l 
pardon : neither his nor my Lord Halifax's lives, 
though they were of service to their country, were of 
any to me ; but I was resolved, since I could not 
print their works while they lived, to print their hves 
after they were dead. 

While he was speaking these words, -Mr. Oldmixoii 
entered. " Ah ! Mr. Oldmixon, said poor Mr. Curll, 
To what a condition have your works reduced me ! I 
die a martyr to that unlucky prefoce. However* in 
these my last moraents I wiU be just to aU inen ; jaa 
shall have your third share of the Court Poenu, as waa 
stipulated. When I am dead, where will you find 
another tooiseller ? Your Protestant paelel mirfit have 
supported you, had you writ a little less acamloualy j 
there is a mean in all things." 

Here Mr. Lintot interrupted. Why not fnd another 
hooitellert irolber Cvrtt f and then took Mr. Oldmixon 
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aside and whispered him : " Sir, u sooa u Curil ii 
dead, I Ehall be glad to talk with you over a piat at 

the Devih" 

Mr. Curll now turning to Mr. Pemberton, told 
him, he had several taking I'lih-pagcs, that only wanted 
treatises to be wrote to them ; and earnestly desired, 
that when they were written, hie heirs might have 
some share of the profit of tliem. 

After he had eaid this, he fell into horrible grip- 
ings, upon which Mr. Liiitot advised him to repeat 
the Lord's prayer. He desired his wife to step into 
tbe shop for a Common^rayer iooi, md read it hj 
the help of a candle without hesttatkm. He dosed 
the book, fetched a croan, and recoowmided to Mrs. 
Curll to give forty shillings to thepoOTof the pori^ 
of fit. Dunstan's, and a urtfi'j w^fw advance to each 
of his gentleman -authors, with some small gratuity ia 
particular to Mrs. Centlivre. 

The poor man continued for some hours with all 
his disconsolate family about him in tears, expecting 
his final dissolution ; when of a sudden he was sur- 
prim^y relieved by a plentiful fcctid stool, which 
oblig^ than all to retire out of the room. Notwith- 
standing, it ia judged by Sir Richard .Blackioore, 
that the poiscm is stilt went in his body, and will 
infallibly destroy him by alow degrees in less than a 
month. It is to be hoped, the other enemies of this 
wretched stationer will not further pursue their re- 
Tenee, or shorten this short period of bis miserable 
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A further Accouht of the most deplorable 
CoKDiTioN of Mr. Edmund Cukll, Book- 
seller. 

■^HE public is already acquainted with the manner 
of Mr. Curll'B impoisonment by a Faithful, though 
unpolite historian of Grub-street. I am but the con- 
tinuer of his history; yet hope a dtie distinction will 
be made between an undignified aciibbler of a sheet 
and half, and the author <^ a three^kenny stitched 
book, like myself, ' 

"Wit, laith Sir Richard Slacimore', proceeds 
from a concurrence of regular and exalted ferments, 
and an affluence of animal spirits rectified and refilled 
to e degree of purity." On the contrary, when the 
igneous particles rise with the vital liquor, they pro- 
duce an abstraction of the rational part of the soul, 
which we commonly call madneii. The verity of this 
hypothesis is justified by the symptoms with which 
the unfortunate Mr. Edmund Curll, bookseller, hath 
been afflicted, ever since his swallowing the poison at 
the Swan-tavern in Fleet-street. For though the 
sect of his retort, which carries up the animal spints 
to the head, is of an extraordinary length; yet the ■ 
said animal spirits rise muddy, being contaminated with 
the inflammable particles of this uncommon poison. 

The rpnptoms of his departure from his usual 
temper of mind were at first only speaking civilly to 
Ut custameri, tinging apig tulth a ns'U) purcbated libel, 
and refuRng lv>o and nine-pence for Sir Richard Black- 
more'i Etiayt. 

* • * # « « * 

We leave it to everv tender wife to imagine, ho»r 
wnnLy all thia afflicted poor Mrs. Curil : at first she 
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privatelf put a bin into several churches, desuing the 
prayers ol the con^gatiou fi»- a toretched ttafiotur 
distempered in mino. But when she was sadly con- 
vinced, that hit mitfortnne ma public to all the 
mwddf slie vrit tin fbUowmg iMter to her good 
neighbour At. Lintot : ' ' 

A true copy of Mrs. CurU't letter to Mr.L'inlot. 
"Worthy Mr. Lintot, 

" YOU and all the neighbours know too well 
the frenzy with which my poor mau is visitecU I 
never perceived he was out of bunsdft till that me- 
lancholy day that he thought he was pcascmed in S 
ffbsa of sack ; Upon this he i&n a^ondting all over 
the house* eay, m the new-washed dimog-nxmb 
* * » * OoodLord! ifbeaboulddis, 
where should I dispose of the stock ? unless Mr. Pem- 
berlon or you would help a distressed widow ; for 
God knows, lie iievyr published any books that lasted 
above a week, so that if he wanted daily books, we 
wanted daily bread. I can write no more, for I iiear 
the rap of Mr. Curll's i-oory -headed cane upon the 
«>uatM.— Pray recommend me to your pattry^iooi, 
who fuimishes you yearly with tarts in exchange for 
your paper, for Mr. Curll hss disobliged ours, since 
his fits came upon iiim ; — before that we genoaUy 
lived upon baked meats. — He is coining in, and I 
have but just time to put his jo» out of the way for 
fear o£ mischief : so wi^ng you a merry Easter, I 
leauii) Your most twnUe MTvant; 

C. CURLL." 

" P.S> As to the report of my poor husband's 
stealing o^eslf, it is really groundlest, for he 
alwa^ binds in theep." 

But return we to Mr. CurDj wba aQ Wednesday 
contiuued outiageoudy jnad* On Thursday he had 
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^ laclJ tnler-nal, tliat enabled liiin to ecnd a general 
summons to all his aiil/iors. 1'liere was but one por- 
ter, who could perform this office, to whom he gave 
the following bill of directions, where to find t^tq. 
This biU« togetlm witlt Mrs. Curll's origiaal letter, 
lie at Mr. Lintot's shop to be perused by tiie curious. 

lastrucdoits to a porter how to find Mr. CurlPs Authort. 

" At a tallow chandler's in Petty France, half-way 
under the blind arch, ask for the hiilorian. 

" At the Bedstead and Bolatep, a mudc-Jutnie ia 
Moorfields, two translators in a bed t^etha-. 

" At the Hercules aud Still in Vintgar-yard, a 
■choolniBBter with carbuncles on hir nose. 

" At a blaokiBiith's imp in. the Friars, a Pindaric 
imter In red stockings. 

'< In the Calendar-miD'TOoin at Exeter-change, a 
composer of meditations. 

" At the Three Tobacco-pipes in Dog and Bitch 
yard, one that has been a parson, he wears a blue 
camblet coat, trimmed with black ; my best writes 
against revealed religion. 

" At Mr. Summers, a thief-catcher's, in ILewiaier'a 
lane, the man that wrote against dte im{nety of Mri 
Rowe's plays. 

" At the Farthing pje-hoiise in Tottinj^^fiddii tbo 
young man who is writing my new pMtorak. 

" At the Laundresaes, at the Hole in tile Wall hi 
Cursitorg-alley, up three pair of stidr^ the author of 

my Church-history, if his flux be over— You 

may also speak to the gentleman who lies by luita iit 
the flock-bed, my index-makei: 

" The Cook's " wife in BuckinghuR'^outti Iter 
biiwidongwi^ her ^ timiStt, that-wert leather 
for her next new play. 

*Mi«.Ceiidlvi«. . 
VQI»V. S 
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" Call at Budge-row for the gentleman you naed 
to go to in the cociloji; I have taken away the ladderi 
but his lanlady has it in keeping. 

" I don't much care if you atk at the Mint the 
old beetle4>n>wed critici and the purblind poet at the 
Alley over agtunst St* Andrew's Holborn. But thit 
as you have time." 

All these gentlemen appeared at the hour appointed 
in Mr. Curff's dining-room, two excepted ; one of 
whom was the gentleman in the cockloft, his landlady 
bebgoatof the way, and iSxt gradus ad ParnoJium 
taken down; the other happened to be too closely 
watched by the bailiffs. 

They no sooner entered the room, but all of them 
tihewedin their behaviour somejtM^jnoiiaf each Other; 
some turning away their heads with an ur of con- 
tempt ; others squinting with a leen, that shewed at 
once fear and indignation, each with a haggard ab- 
stracted meiii, the lively picture of tcorn, solitude, and 
short-commons. So when a keeper feeds his hungry 
charge of vultures, panthers, and of Libyan leopards, 
each eyes his fellow with a fiery glare ; high hung, 
the bloody liver tempts their maw. Or as a house- 
wife stands before her pales, surrounded by her geese j 
(hey fight, they hiss, they ga^le, beat their wings, 
and down is teetered as the winter's snow, for a poor 
fxiaa of oat, or taret or badey, ' Such looks shot 
tnrourii the room transverse, oblique, direct ; such 
was the stir and din, till Curtl thus spoke (but with- 
out rising from his close-stool) ; 

" Whores and authors must be paid before-hand 
to put them in good humour; theirefore here is half a 
crown a-piece for you to drink your own healths, and 
,confiision to Mr, Addison, and all other successful 
writers. 

<*Ah, gentlemen! what have I not done? what 
have I luit suffixed rather thaa the wwld ^loold be 
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deprived of your lucubrations ? I have taken invo- 
luntary purges, I have been vomited, three times 
have I been caned, once was I hunted, twice was my 
head broke by a grenadier, twice vras I tossed id a 
blanket; I have had boxes on the ear, slaps on the 
chops; I have been frighted, pumped, kicked, slan- 
dered, and beahitten,-^— I hope, gentlemen, 70U 
are all convincedi tbttt tins autiior of Mr. Lintot's 
could mean notbii^ ei»e bat starving you, by poisoii- 
ing me. It remains for us to consult the best and 
speediest methods of revenge." 

He had scarce done speaking, but the historian 
proposed a liistory of iiis hfe. The Eseter-Exchange 
gentleman was for penning articles of Ilia fattL 
Some pretty smart Findanc, says the red^stocking 
poet, would effixtually do liis bouness. But the 
index-mater said, thm win nothing like an indtx to 
his Homer. 

After sereral debates, they came to the ft)Ilowing 
resolutions t 

" Retolved, That every membw of this society, 
according to his several abiUties, ^all contribute some 
way or other to the defamation of Mr. Pope. 

" Raol-ued, That towards the libelling of the said 
Pope there be a sum employed not exceeding six 
pounds sixteen shillings and nine-pence (not including 
advertisements). 

" Retohed, That be has on purpose, in several 
passages, perverted the true ancient Hea^n sense 
Homer, for the more effect uid prop^tios of the 
Popish religion. 

" Retohed, That the printing of Homer's iattlei, 
at this juncture, has been the occasion of all the dis- 
turbances of this kingdom. 

" Ordered, That Mr. Bameveh be invited to be 
8 member of this society, in order to make fortliev 
ditcoveries. 

s * 
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" Resol'ued, That a number of effective ^rm/a'j be 
raised out of Pope's Homer (not exceeding 1746), 
and that every gentle man, who shall send in one 
error, for his encouragement shall have the whole 
works of this society gratis. 

*' Resolved, That a sum not exceeding ten shillings 
and sixpence be distributed amon^ the members of 
thifl society &r e^u and tohaceo, id order to ensbk 
them the mote- e&ctuaUy to de&me bint in ctffa- 

"Resolved, That towards the farther leneung the 
character of the said Pope, some perstms be deputed 
to abuse him at ladies tea-tables, and that in conn- 
deration our authors are not iwell dressed enough, 

Mr, C y and Mr. Ke 1 be deputed for that 

service. 

" Resolved, That a ballad be made against Mr. 
Pope, and that Mr. Oldmixon Mr. Gildon and 
Mrs. Centlivre', do prepare and bring in the same. 

" Resolved, That, above all, some effectual ways 

and means be found to encrease the joint stock of the 
reputation of this society, which at present is ex- 
ceeding low, and to give their works the greater cur- 
rency ; whether by raising the denomination of the 
said works hj counterfeit title-pages, or mixing a 
greater quantity of the fine metal of other authors 
with the alloy of this society. 

" Resolved, That no member of this society for 
the future mix stout in his ale in a morning, and that 
Mr. B remove from the Hercwfes and StilL 

" Resolved, that all ' onr nembera (exce^ the 
eooi's wife) be provided with a sufficient quantity <^ 
the vivifying drops, or ByfieU's sed volume. 

' Bee OUmixon't ehinOHf md *»fhM» in the Daoa*i, badcE 

" Of Gildon, tesDundid, bboki. v.Mfi. 
* Mr*. Siuamu Ceatlin*) 1) tlie dip-wiod tyUI in the Duncisd, 
bw* iii. ». ij. ' 
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ReiolveJ, That Sir Richard Blackmore be ap- 
pomted to endue this society with a Urge quantity 
of regular and exalted fermentt in order to ^enliven 
their cold lentimenlt (being his true receipt to make 
wits,)" 

These resolutions bdne taken, the assembly was 
ready to break up, but &ey took so near a rart in 
Mr. Curil'a afflictions, that none of them could leave 
him without ^nng Um some advice to ronstate.bim 
in faia health. 

Mr. Gildon was of opinion, that in order to inn 
a Pope oat of his helly, ne ahirald get the mummy 
of some deceased moderator of the general attemhly 
in Scotland, to be taken inwardly, as an effectual 
antidote against jinl'tchrisl ; but Mr. Oidmixon did 
conceive, that the li^er of the person who adminis- 
tered the poison, boiled in broth, would be a more 
certain cure. 

While the company were expecting the thanks 
of Mr. Curll for these demonstrations of their zeal, 
a whole pile of Sir Richard's Essays on a sudden fell 
on his hrad ; the shock of which in an instant brought 
back his delirium. He immediately rose up, over- 
turned the close-stool, and besh-t the ^x/oyx (which 
may probably occaaon a second eiUlion) ; then without 
putting up his breeches, in a most furious tone he 
thus broke out to his books, which his distempered 
imagination represented to him as alive, coming down 
from their shelves, fluttering their leaves, and napping 
their covers at him, 

Now C—d damn all folios, qaartni, octavos, and 
duodecimos 1 ungrateful varlets that you are, who have 
so long taken up my house without paying for your 
lodging! Arc you not the beggarly brood of fum- 
bling /o«mejmeo/ born mgarreit among lice and cot- 
webs, nursed up on grey peat, hulloeis liver, audptir- 
tert ak? — — Waa not we first light you saw, the 
8 3 
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farthin'^ candle I paid for? Did you not come before 

your time into rf/rCji of brown paper? And 

have not I clothed you in double royal, lodged you 
handsomely on decent ihelves, laced your hach with 
gold, equipped you with splendid liiUi, and sent you 
into the world with the names oi piriont of quaTity ? 
Must I be alitiayt plagued with you ? Why flutter ye 
your leaves and flap your covers at inef DttmnyeaBt 
yc -moliret hthet^eleatUnr; ragtye -were, and la ragt 
ye thall return. Why hold you fcrth your texti to 
me, ye paltry lermani ? Why cry ye, — at every word 
to me, ye baivdy poems? — To my shop atTunbridge 
ye shall go, by G — , and thence be drawn like the 
rest of your predecessors, bit by bit, to the passage- 
house; for in this present emotion of my bowels, how 
do I compassionate those who have great need. 

Having said this he abated of his fury, and with 
great gravity applied the unfinished soeets of the 
conduct of the Eari of Nottingbain. 
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A Strange but true Relation how Mr. Ed- 
MUND CuRLL, of Flect-street, Stationer, out 
of an extraordinary Desire of Lucre, went into 
'Cl»ii^&4Uey> sad was converted Sxom the 
Chnston RcUgion hf certain eminent Jews j 
and how Ke was circumcised, and initiated into 
their Mysteries. 

j^VARICE (as Sir Richard, in tiie third page of 
his Essays, hath elegantly observed ) h an inordi- 
nate iv^ulte of the soul fowardi the amassing or heaping 
tagethtr a lu^crfluity of uucalth, tuithout the least regard 
^ iMhingit to iff proper uiei. 

Ana how the mindof man is possessed with this vice, 
may be seea every day.both in the city and the suburtw 
thereof^ It has been Jwayf esteemed by Plato, Puffen- 
dorff, andSocrateSi as the darling vice of old age : but 
now our young men are turned usurers and stockjob- 
bers; and, instead of lusting after the real wives and 
dau^tets<^ oar rich citizens, they covet nothing but 
their money and estates. Strange change of vice! when 
the concupiscence of youth is converted into the cove- 
tousnees of age, and those appetites are now become 
VBNAL, which should be venereal. 

In the first place, let ua shew you how many of 
the ancient wordiies and heroes of anti<]uity have 
been undone and mined by this deadly eta of ava- 
rice. 

I shall take the liberty to begin with Brutus, that 
noble Roman. Docs not ^tian inform us, that he 
received fifty broad pieces for the assassination of that 
renowned Emperor Julus Ciesar, whq fell a sacrifice 
to the Jewij as Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey did to the 
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. Did lurt TbemiatOGbs let in the Goths and Vandals 
into Cartage fiir a nun of iusaey, vAoAy tbcf bar- 
barously put out the other eye of the iamous Han- 
nibal i as Herodotus hath it in his ninth book upon 
the Roman medals. 

Even the great Cato (as the late Mr. Addison hath 
very wdl observed), though otherwise a gentleman of 
good sensei' was not unsullied by this pecuniary con- 
t^ion ; for he sold Athens to Artaxerxes Longimanus 
tot a hundred rix^ol/an, which in our money will 
amount to two lalenti and thirty iistcrtti, according 
to Mr. Demoivre's calculation. See Hes'wd in hli levtatk 
eiafiter of FeaiU and Fe4tivali. 

Actuated by the same diabolical spirit of gain, SyUa 
the Roman Consul shot Alcibiades the Senator wiUi 3 
pistol, and robbed him of several bank-iillt and 'che- 
quer-notet to an immense value ; for which he came to 
an untimely end, and was denied Christian buriah 
Hence comes the proverb, Indicat in Syllam. 

To come near to our own times, and give you one 
modern instance, though well known, and often quoted 
by historians, vi%. Echard, Dionysus Halicarnasseus, 
Virgil, Horace, and others; It is that, 1 mean, of 
the famous Godfrey of Bulloigne, one of the great 
heroes of the holy war, who robbed Cleopatra Queen 
of Egypt of a diamond necklace, ear-rings, and a 
Tompion'a gold watch ^which was given her by Mark 
Anthony) ; alt these things were found in Godfrey's 
breeches pocket, when be was killed at the siege of 
Damascus. 

Who then can wonder, after bo many trreat and illus- 
trious examples, that Mx. Edmund CurU the stationar 
should renounce the Cbrhtian nli^n for the Mammam 
of unrighteousness, and barter hu precious iahji for 
the filthy prospect of lucre in the |Mvsent floctnation 
of itocki ? 

It having be» obsemd to Mr, Curili by some of 
his ingenious authors, (who I fear are notorer-clm^ed 
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with any religion,) what immense svims the Jews had 
got by bubhhs &c. he immediately turned his mind 
from the b\isineaa, in which he was educated, but 
thrived little, and resolved to quit his shop for 
'Change-alley. Whereupon falling into company whSi 
the Jews at their club at the si^n of the Cross in Com- 
hiU> they be^an to tamper widi him upon the most 
tnqtortaDt points of die OrittiaM f^h^ irfuchhe for 
some time zealoudk, and She a good ChristUuh eitti- 
nately defended. Tlwy promised him Paradue, and 
mwiy other advantages fi<;r«ii/i«r ; but he artfully in- 
sinuated, that he was more inclinable to listen ta pre- 
terit gain. They took the hint, and promised him, 
that immediately upon his conversion to their persua- 
' tion he should become as rich as a< Jew. 

They made use likewise of several other arguments ; 
to wit, 

Tha^ the unseat man that ever was, and inasmuch 
the ridKst* beyond all pendv«iture was a Jewi videli- 
cett Sfilpmon. 

That David, the man after God's own heart, was 
a Jew also. And most of the children of Israel are 
suspected for holding the same doctrine. 

This Mr. Curll at first strenuously denied; for in- 
deed he thought them Roman Catholics, and so far 
was he from giving way to their temptations, that to 
convince them of Cs Cfaiistianity he called for ^pork 
gruking. 

They nov promised, if he wonld poison his wife* 
and give up his grisking, that he dwuld marry the lich 
Ben Meymon's only ^ughter. This made some im- 
pression on him. 

" Bubble «ni j n.iiiu- ::\\t.v. --a ciirjvagant projects, for which 
subfciipiions v-'ne n\',ia, ,.ni nei^ooiated at vast premiuma in 
•t-hangc-alley, in itii- y-ir 1710. A name whidi alluded to theif 
production liy the ferment of the Soulb-sea, and not to theii »plen- 
dor, emptinets, and inutility ; for it did not become « name of re- 
• in ^ cue, dine cutnpleted the nieuphoi sod tba bubble 
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They then tdUced to him in the Hebrew tongu^ 
whicii lie not uadmtuiding, it inu obaemd* had very 

great weight with him. 

They now, perceiving that his gtJlUufi was only 
rain, dcsiated from all oUter argnmentB, and attacked 
nim on his weak side, namely, Uiat of avar'ut. 

Upon which John Mendez offered him an eighth of 
an advantageous bargdn for the apoiilei creed, which 
he readily and wickedly renounced. 

He then aold the nine and thirty arllelet for a iall * f 
but insisted hard upon 6laci puddingi, being a ^reat 
lover thereof. 

Joshua Pereira engaged to let him share with htni 
in his hattomrye; upon this he was persuaded out of 
his Chrltllan name ; but he still adhwed to black pad' 
dingi. 

Sir Gideon Lopez tempted him with forty pound 
subscrq>tioQ in Ram't bubbUi for which he was con- 
tent to give up the Jour evai«tSitt, and be was now 
completed i perfect Jew, >U but ilaei pad^i^ umI 

eireumhion ; for both of which he would have been 

glad to have had a dispensation. 

But on the 17th of March, Mr.Curll (unknown to 
his wife) came to the tavern aforesaid. At his en- 
trance into the room he perceived a meagre man, 
with a sallow countenance, a black forky beard, and 
long vestment. In his right hand he held a large 

BiJIs and bears. He who seWs lhat of which he is not possessed, 
is ptDVerhi.illy said to lell t'le skin before lie has CJUght the ijeiir. 
It nas the j^raciice uf siockjobbers in llie year 1710, to e met into 
contract for transferrins S.3. stock at a fuluie time for a certain 
ptice ; but he who contracted to sell had frequently no stock to 
tnnifer, nor did be vba bought intend 10 receive anjr in conse- 
qneiice of bit b*fE*in { the seller wat iherefora called a bear, in 
uluvoa 10 the proverb j and the buytr a bull, perliaps only as a 
flnular dlxinction. The contract was merely a wager to be de- 
termined hf the riw or fall of itockj if ttroie, the seller paid tho 
.diArencetothe buyer proponiaiied to the sum detemuaed by tivt 
same computation to the seller. 
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pair of sheers, and in Iiis left a red-hot searing-iron. 
At sight of tliis Mr. Curll's heart trembled within 
him, and fain would he retire; but he was prevented 
by six Jews, who laid hands upon him, and unbut- 
toning his breeches, threw him upon the table, a pale 
pitiful spectacle- 
He now intreated them in the moat moving tone of 
Tuce to dispense with that anmaniy cerenuMiial, which 
if they would consent to, he faitlJidly promised, that 
he would eat a quarter of paschal lamb with them the 
next Sunday following. 

All these protestations availed him nothing ; for 
they threatened him, that all contracts and bargains 
should be void, unless he would submit to bear all the 
outward and ■aiitble signs of Judaism. 

Our apostate hearing this, stretched himself upon 
his back, spread his legs, and waited for the operation ; 
but when be saw the high priest take up the cleft itiei, 
he roared most unmerctni%, and swore aerenu Chris- 
tian oathSf for which the Jews rebuked him. 

The savour of the effluvia that issued from hinii 
convinced the old Levite, and all his assistants, that he 
needed no present purgation i wherefore, without fur- 
ther anointing him, he proceeded in his ofhce; when, 
by an unfortunate jerk upward of the impatient victim, 
he lost five times as much as ever Jew did before. 

They, finding that he was too much circumcised, 
which, by the Uvitical law, n worse than not bein^ 
circumcised at all, refused to stand to any of their 
contracts;' wherefore they cast him forth from thnr 



Testament and Dial in Fleet-street ; Tds wife, poor 
woman, is at this hour lamenting over him, wringing 
her hands, and tearing her hair} for the barbarous Jews 
still keep, and expose at Jonathan's and Garraway's, 
the memorial of berUn, uid her husband's indignity. 




9 
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to^ A RELATION, &c. 

[To save tie ttamf.'} 
Keep us, tiie beseech thee, from the handt of such 
barlaTOus and cruel Jequi, mho albeit they abhor the 
blood of black puddings, yet thirit they vehemeaily after 
the Hood of white ones. And that we may avoid tucb 
lite culamittes, may all good and wB-£tf9talChrvt}4m 
he ivarnedby thit unbap^ Wtteh't tunfid exm^, to 
ahom 'meite the heiaout tin aTarice, mbiet, ttmur or 
later, will draw ibtm into the cruel ehacba of Satan, 
Pafitti, Jnott and tleeifobbcrt. Amrn. 
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A TREATISE. 

' Proving beyond all contradictioii the tlangerouB ten- 
dency of a'late Poem, inthled. The Rape of tU 
Loel, to Government and Religion. 



WRItXEN IK THE YEAR MDCCXIT. 



VOL. V. 
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^IKCE tluB unhappy divinon of our nation inM 

PabtibS) it is not to be imagined how many 
artifices have been made use of by writers to obscure 
the truth, aiid cover designs which may be detrimental 
to the public. In particular, it has been their custom 
of late to vent their pohtica! spleen in alligary and 
fable. If an honest believing nation is to be made a 
Jest of, we have a story of John Bull and his wife ; 
if a treastirer is to be glanced at, an ant with a while 
stratu is introduced ; if a treaty of commerce is to be 
ridiculed, it is immediately netaroorphoKd into a tale 
of Count Tariff, 

But if any of these malevolents have a Bmall talent 
in rhyme, they priodpally delimit to ctrnvey tkeir 
malice in that pteuinK way ; as it were, gildmg the 
pill, and concealing the prason under Uie sweetneu 
of numbers. 

It is the duty of every well-designing subject to 
prevent, as far as he can, the ill-consequences of such 
pernicious treatises ; and I hold it mine to warn the 
public of a late poem, intitlcd, The Rape of the Lock; 
which I shall demonstrate to be of this nature. 

It ia a common and just observation, that, when the 
meaning of any thing is dubious, one can no way better 
Judge of the true intent of it, than by considering miho 
IS the author, luhat is his character in general, and hit 
disposition in particular. 

Now, that the author of this poem is a reputed 
papist, is well known ; and that a genius so cap;d>le<^ 
doing service to that cause may have been corrupted 
T z 
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in the course of his education by Jesuits or others, is 
justly very much to be suspected ; notwitlistanding 
that seeming coolness and moderation, which he had 
been (perhaps artfully) reproached with by those of 
his own persuasion. They are sensible, that this 
nation is secured by ^ood and wholesome laws, to 
prevent all evil practices of the church of Rome; 
particularly the publicUion of books, that may in an^ 
•Oit propi^pte Uiat iloctriiM ; their authors are there- 
fore obliged to couch their designs the deeper ; and 
though I cannot aver the intention of this gentleman 
was directly to sprL'ad. popish doctrines, yet it comes 
to the same point if he touch the government ; for 
the court of Rome knows very well, that the church 
at this time is so firmly founded on the state, that the 
only way to shake the one is by attacking the other. 

What confinns me in tlw opinion, is an accidental 
discovery I madie of a very artful piece of mana^emen^ 
among nis popish finenu and abettors, to hide bis 
'wbok de«gn upon the Kovernmenti by taking all the 
characters upon themselves. 

Upon the day that this poem was pubhshed, it was 
my fortune to step into the Cocoa-tree, where a cer- 
tain gentleman was railing very liberally at the author 
with a passion extremely well counterfeited, for having, 
as he uidf reflected upon him in the character of Sir 
I^ume. Upon his going out, I enquired who he was, 
and tbey told me be was a Roman Catholic Knight. 

I. was the same evening at Will's, and saw a circle 
round another gentleman, who was railing ni ^akit 
maimer,' and shewmg his snuff-box and cane to prove 
he was satirized in the same character. I asked this 
gentleman's name, and was told he was a Roman 
Catholic Lord. 

A day or two after I liappened to be in company 
with the young lady, to whom the poem is dedicated. 
Six also took up the character of Behnda with much 
frankness asd good humour, thou^ the author has 
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^mg further. This lady is also a Raman Calholic. 
At the same time, others 01 the characters were claimed 
by some persons in the room ; and all of them Roman 
Caiholicj. 

But to proceed to the work itself : 

In all things which are intricate, as ailegoria in their 
own nature are, and especially thtw that ate industri- 
ously made so, it is not to be expected we dould find 
the clue at first sight ; hut when once we have laid 
hold on that, we shall trace this our author through 
all the labyrinths, doublings, and turnings of this intri- 
cate composition. 

First then, let it be observed, that in the most de- 
monstrative sciences some postiilata are to be granted] 
upon which the rest is naturally founded. 

The only pastulatum or concp&sion which I desire to 
be made me, is, that by the Loch is meant 
The Barrieh Treaty. 

I. First then, I shall discover, that Belinda repre- 
senb Great Britain, or, which is the same thing, Her 
laU Majesly. This is plainly seen in his description 

On her •while breast a sparkling cross she bare : 
alludins to the ancient name of Albion, irom her 
white Sift, and to the crots, whidi is the enngn of 

England 

n. The baron, who cuts off the Loci, or barrier-' 
treaty, is the E. of Oxford. 

III. Clarissa,' who lent the sdssars, my Lady 
Masham. 

IV. Thalestrfs, who provokes Belinda to resent 
the loss of the Lock, or treaty, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough. 

V. Sir Plume, who is moved by Thalestris to re- 
demand it of Great Britsun, Prince Eugene, who came 
hither for that pUTpose.' 

T 3 
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There are some other inferitn: cbmctea, vAidi we 
shail observe upon aftanrarda ; but I shall first ex|:4aiii 

the foregoing. 

The first part of the Baron's character is his being 
adventuroui, or enterprizine;) which is the common 
epithet given to the Earl of Oxford by his enemies. 
The prize he aspires to is the treasury, in order to 
which he offers a sacrifice : 

■ an altar built 
Of twelve -vatt French romances neatly gilt. 

Our author here takes occasion maliciously to insi- 
nuate the statesman's love to France ; representing the 
books he chiefly studies to be vast French romances : 
these are the vast prospects from the friendship and 
alliance of France, which he satirically calls romance* : 
hinting thereby, that these promises and protestation* 
were no more to be relied on than those idle legends. 
Of these be is mA to build an altar \ to intimate that 
tbc foundation of his schemes and honours was fixed 
vpon the Frneb romances abovementioned. 

A fan, a garter, half a pair of gloves. 

One of the things he sacrifices is a fan, which, both 
for its gaudy show and perpetual fluttering, lias been 
held the emblem of a woman : this points at the change 
of the ladies of the hed-chamher. The garter alludes 
to the honours he conferred on some of his friends ; 
and we may, without straining the sense, call the ^If 
pair of ghvet a gauntlet, the token of those n^itary 
employments, which he is said to have sacrificed to 
Us designs. The prize, as I said before, means the 
treasury, which he makes his prayer soon to oltain, and 
long to pattest. 

The povt'rt gave ear, and granted half hit pray'r^ 
The rett, the viindt £iperfd in empty air. 
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In die first of ditoe lines he kitcb faint the treasory, 
and in the last suggests, thatne should not long pdv 
sess that honour. 

That Thakstris is the Docbess of Mariborougfa, 
appears both by her nearness to Belinda, and Ity 
this author's maierolent suggesdon that she is a lover 
of war. 

To armt, to armt, the bold Thahstrlt cries ; 
But more particularly by several passages in her speech 
to Belinda upon the cutting off the lock, or treaty. 
Among other things she says, IVas il for this you bound 
your locls in paper durance ? Was it for this so much 
paper'\a.i been spent to secure the barrier-treaty ? 
M^binttt already I your teart turv^ ; 
AlrtadH hear the horrid things fhey fiyf ; 
Already see you a degraded toast. 
This describes the aspersions under which that good 
Princess suffered, and the repentance wliich must nave 
followed the dissolution of that treaty ; and particu- 
larly levels at the refusal some people made to drink 
Her Muesty's heahh. 

Sir Plume (a proper name for a st^dier] has all the 
circumstances that agree with Prince Eugene. 
Sir Plumtt of amher tnuffiox j^/'fy vaiu, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane^ 

, IVitb earnest eyes 

It is remarkable, this general is a great taker of snuff, 
as well as tuwns ; his conduct of the clouded cam; 
gi'ics him the honour which is so justly his due, of an 
exact conduct in battle, which is figured by his cane 
or truncheon, the enfign of a general. His earnest eye, 
or the vivacity of his look, is so particularly remark- 
able in him, that this character could be mistaken 
for no other, had not the author purposely obscured 
it by the fictitioaB drciniHtances of a round untOni' 
ingfact. 
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Having now explaiacd the chief characters of his 
humaa ptrsons (for there arc some others that will 
hereafter fall in by the bye, in the sequel of this dis- 
course)> I shall next take in pieces his machinery, 
wherein the satire is wholly confined to ministers of 
State. 

The Sylphs and Gnomes at fir&t sight appeared to 
me to figniiy the two contending parties of this nation; 
for these being placed in the air, and those on the 
tarth, I thought agreed very well with the common 
denomination, high and hua. But as they are made 
to be the first movers and influenccrs of all that hap- 
pens, it is plain they represent promiscuously the headt 
of parties ; whom he makes to be the authors of all 
uiose changes in the state, which are generally nnputed 
to the levity and instability of the British nation. 
Tbit erring morials levity may call ■: 
Oh hlittd to truth ! the Sjlphi conlrive it all. 
But of thi* he has givm vi a plain demonstration ; UtTf 
speaking of these spirits, ho says in express termS) 

The chief the care of nations own, 

ylnd guard -with arms divine the British throne. 
And here let it not seem odd, if, in this mysterious 
way of writing, we find the same person, who has 
before been represented by the Baron, again described 
in the character of ArieX it being a common way 
with authors, in this fabulous manner, to take such a 
liberty. As for instance, I have read in St. Evremont, 
that all the different characters in Petronius arc b\it 
Nero in so many different appearances. And in the 
key to the curious romance of Barclay's Argenis, 
both Poliarchus and Archombrotus mean only the 
King of Navarre, 

We observe in the very beginning of the poem, that 
Ariel is possessed of the ear of B^nda } therefore it 
ia abwlutely necessary, that tloB person mutt be the 
nuniiter who was nearest Uie Queen. But whoever 
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would be furdier coBTince^ that he meant the tzea> 
surer, may know bim by Wb ensigns in the following 

He rah'd his azure wand. 
His sitting on the matt of a vessel shews his pre- 
siding over the South-sea trade. When Ariel assigns 
to his Sylphs all the posts about Belinda, what is more 
clearly dcsesibed than the treasurer's disposing of all 
the places in the kingdom, and particularly about Her 
Majesty >. But let us hear the lines : 

Te spirits, io your charge repair. 

The fluti'ringfan be Zephyrella's care; 

The drop! to thee, Brillanle, ive consign, 

^nd, Momenlilla, let the laalch be thine ; 

Do thou, Crispissa, tend her favorite lack. 
He has here particularized the ladies and women of 
the bed-chamber, the keeper of the cabinet, and Her 
Majesty's dresser, and impudently given nici-names to 
each. To put this -matter beyond all dispute, the 
Sylphs are said to be luonderous fond of place, in Uie 
canto following, where Ariel is perched ufpermo/l, 

all the rest take their places tuterdmat^y mder 

Here again I cannot but observe the excessive 
malignity of this author, who could not leave the cha- 
racter of Ariel without the same invidious stroke 
which he gave him in the character of the Baron 

jimam'd, eonjas'd, he satu his ^oia'r expir'dt 
Resign' d to fate, and with a ugh relir'd. 
Being another prophecy that he should feiign hit 
place, which it is probable all ministers do, with a 
ligh. 

At the head of the Gnomes he sets Umbriel, a 
du^r mdancholy sprite, who makes it his busmess to 
l^ve Belinda the s^eea ; a vile and nialicioua augges- 
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tion against some grave and worthy mtnitttr. The 
vapours, phantoms, visions, and the like, are the jea* 
lousius, fears, and cries of danger, that have so often 
affrighted and alarmed the nation. Those who »e 
described in the house of spleen, under those several 
fantastical forms, are the same whom their ill-irilleTS 
have so often called the wbimsical. 

The two foregwng spirits being the only con- 
Kderable characters of the machinery, I shall but just 
mention the Sylph, that is wdunded with the leiisart at 
the loss of the lock, by whom is undoubtedly under* 
stood my Lord Towpsnend, who at that time received 
a mound In his character by making the barrier'treaty, 
and was cut out of his employment upon the dissolution 
of it ; but that spirit reimites, and receives no barm ; 
to signify that it came to nothing, and His Lordship 
had no reai hurt by it. 

But I must not conclude this head of the characters 
without obserrini;, that our author fias run tfaroogli 
every stage of bongs in search of topics for detrac- 
tion. As he has characterized some persons under 
angeh and men, so he has othdrs ' under animal* and 
liiitgs iitammaie ; he has even represented an eminent 
clerg)-nian as a ^!og, and a noted writer as a fao/. Let 

■ — Sut Shock, toho thought she slept too longt 
laapt up, and wai'd his mistress ivilfo hit tongue. 

■ T'lvat then, Belinda, if report lay true. 
Thy eyes first open'd on a billet-doux. 

By this Shock it is manifest he has most audadously 
and profanely reflected on Dr. Sacheverel, who leapt 
up, that it, into the pulpit, and awakened Great 
Britain with his tongue, that is, with his sermon, which 
made so much noise, and for which he has hL-en fre- 
quently termed by others of his enemies, as well as 
by this author, a dog. Or perlvips, by bis ton^ut 
may be more literally meant his iptech at his tnal» 
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since immedistely thereupon, our author says, her 
eyei opened on a hilht-diux. Billet-doux being ad- 
cu^sses to ladies from lovers, may be aptly interpreted 
those addresses of Ibviiig sul^ecta to''Her M^estyj 
which ensued that triaL 

The other instance is at the end of the third Canto: 
Steel Aid the labours of ths gods deslrcy, 
j^nd strike to dust th' imptria! low'rs of Troy, 
Steel could the -works of mortal pride confound. 



jind heto triumphal arches to the ground. 
Here he most impudently attributes the demcditioa 
of Dunkirfc, ndt to the pleasure of Her Majesty, or of 
her ministry, but to the frequent instigations of his 
friend Mr. Steel. A very artful pun to conceal his 
wicked lampoonry I • 

Having now considered the general intent and scope , 
of the poem, and opened the characters, I shall next 
discover the malice whicli is covL'red under the epi- 
iodea, and particular passages of it. 

The game at ombre is a mystical representation of 
the late mar, which is hinted by his making ibadet 
the trump; tpade in Spaoi^ sigmying a twordy and 
being yet so painted in the cArds of that qatiao, to 
which it is well known we owe Uie original of our 
cards. In this one place indeed he has unawares 
paid a compliment to the Queen and her success in 
the war ; for Belinda gets the better of the fwo 
that play against her, vix.. the Kings of France and 
Spain. 

I do not question but every particular card has its 
person and character assigned, which, no doubt, the 
author has told his friends in private ; but I shall 
only instance in the description of the dit^raoe under 
^tHaiii the Duke of A^lborough then sumred, which 
1* so ^parent in these verses : 

E^'n nughty Pam, that ihtgi and queeiu o'erthrtw. 
And mev'a datun. armtet in ihe^itt tfla. 
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Sad chance of war ! jto-w deititule of aid. 
Falls undistinguished 

And that the author here had an eye to our modern 
traneactions, is very plain, from an unguarded stroke 
towards the end of this game : 

^nd now, at op In some distemper'd atate> 
On one nice tnck depends the gen'ral fate. 
After the conclusion of the war, iJie public rejoic- 
ings and thanksgivings are ridiculed in the two foflow- 
ing lines : 

The njmpi, tKtthiagtJUlt tiiilh tioutt fie tfyp 
The vuuit, the •weodt, and long eanalt reply. 
Immediatdy UDon which there follows a malicious in- 
sinuation, in ws manner of a prophecy (which we 
liave formerly observed this seditious writer delights 
in), that the peace should continue but a short time, 
and tliat the day should ctfiiTwards be cursed, which 
was then celcbratod with ;io much joy ; 

Sudden these honours shall be snatch" d away, 
Attd eiirt'dfor ever thit victorious day. 
As the ginae at omhre is a satirical representation 
of the late WAT, so is the tea-table that ensues, of the 
eouHcil-taile, and its consultations after the peace. 
By this he would hist, that all the advantages we 
have gained by our late extended commerce, are 
only coffee and tea, or things of no greater value. 
That he thought of the trade in this place, appears 
by the passage, which represents the Sylphs particu- 
larfy careful of the rich brocade; it having been a 
frequmt complaint of our mercers, that French Iro- 
eaJa wne impoited in great quantities. I will Dot 
tav he raeam those presents of rich gold stuff suits, 
which woe said to be made Her Majesty by the King 
tdt 'France, tbouf^ I opiiot but suspect that he 
glances at it. u 
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Here this author (as well aB the scand^UB John 
Duiitoii) represents the mimstrf in plain terma taking 

friquent cups. 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repatt; 
for it is manifest he meant something tnore than com> 
mon coffee, by has calling it 

Coffee, that makes the politician wise ; 
and by telling us, it was this coffee, that 

Sent up In -uapours to the Baron's brain 

Nem stratagems 

I shall only further observe, that it was at this 
table the lock was cut off ; for where, but at tlie 
founcU-boarJ, should the barrier-treaty be dissolved? 

The ensuing contentions of Xhs parties, upon the lost 
of that treaty, are described in the squabbles following 
the Rape of^ the Lock ; and this he rashly expresses 
without any disguise, 

All tide in parties 

and here you have a Genttemaa who sinks beside the 
chair t a plain aUunoD to a Dobk Lord, who lost his 
chair of president of the touiuU. 

I come next to the hodhin, so dreadful in the hand 
of Belinda ; by which he intimates the British sceptre, 
so revered in the hand of our late august Princess. 
His own note upon tliis place tells us, he alludes to 
a sceptre ; and the verses are 30 plain, they need ns 
remark. 

. ■ The tame (iis ateient pertonage to Jeek) 

Her great great granasire wore about his neei 

In three seal rings, •which, after melted Jo'wn, 
Form'd a -vast buckle for his 'u.-id<?w's gown; 
Her infant granUame'i whislle next it greiv. 
The bells she gingled, and the whistle Mew ; 
Then in a bedkta grae'd her mother's hair*t 
lyhteb long the wort) and tiaiu Belinda weart' 

VOJ,. V. V 
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An open satire upon bere£tarj right ! The three 
seal ringt plainly allude to the three llngdonis. 

These are the chief passages in the battlf;, by which, 
as hath before been said, he tnears the squabble of 
parties. Upon this occasion lie could not end the 
description witliouC testifying his malignant joy at 
those dissentions, from which he forms the prospect 
that iot& should be disaj^ointed, and cries out with 
triumph, as iif it were already accomplished, 
Behold hew oft ambitious aimi are crest, 
And chleft contend till all the prize is lost. 
The lock at length is turn'd into a star, or the old 
barrier-treaty into a new and glorious peace. Tliis, 
no doubt, is what the author, at the time he printed 
this poem, would have been thouglit to mean ; in 
hopes by that compliment to escape the punishment 
for the rest of this piece. It puts mc in mind of a 
fellow, who concluded a bitter lampoon upon the 
prince and court of his days, with these lines ; 

God save the king, the commons, and the peers, 
j^nd grant the author long may ivear hii ears. 
Whatever this author may think of that peace, I 
imagine it the most extraordinary star that ever ap- 
peared ill our hemisphere. A star, that is to bring us 
all the wealth and gold of the Indies ; and from whose 
influence, not Mr. John Partridge alone (whose 
worthy labours this writer so ungenerously ridicules), 
but all true Britons, may, with no less authority than 
he, prognosticate the fall of Lewis in the restraint of 
the exorbitant power of^ France, and the fate of 
Rome in the triumphant condition of the church of 
England. 

We have now considered this poem in its political 
view, wherein we have shewn, that it hath two dif- 
ferent walks of s^ire ; the one in the story itself, 
which is a ridicule on' the trantaetitm ih generalt 
the other in the machinery, i^di is a satire on the 
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txhisten of state in particular. I shall now show that 



dency to popery, which is secretly insinuated through 
the whole. 

In tlie first place, he has coHTCyed to us the doc- 
trine of guardian angch and patron saints in the ma- 
chinery of his Sylphs, which being a piece of popish 
superstition that hath been exploded ever since the 
Reformation, he would revive under this disguise. 
Here all the particulars which they believe of those 
beings, which I shall sum up in a few heads. 

lit. The spirits are made to concern themselves 
with all human actions in general. 

2i//)', A distinct guardian spirit or patron is assigned 
to each person in particular : 

0/ these am /, -who thy protKiiott claim, 

A luatchfiil sprite 

•3,dly, They are made directly to dreams, 
visions, and revelations ; 

Her guardian Sylph prolonged her balmy rest, 
'Tiaas he had tumaon'd to her tilenl hed 
The morning dreant — •'• • 
^hly. They are made to be subordinate in difietent 
degrees, some presiding orer others. So Ariel has Ur. 
several under-officers at command, 

Superior hy the bead woe Ariel fJac'd. 
$tbly. They are employed in various offices, and' 
each hath his offices assigned him : 

Same iit the jiddi of purest nther play. 
And ba*k eutd wiuen in the bla^e of day ; 
Some guide the eourte, &c. 
6/i/)r, He hath riven his spirits the charge of the 
several parts of dress; intimating thereby, that the 
saints predde over the several parts of human bodtet. 
They have one saint to citre tlie tooth-ach, another 
the gripes, another the gout, and so of the rest 




another light, has a ten- 



u z 
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The fiutf ring fan be Zephyrella'i care. 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we consign, &c. 
"Jthly, They are represented to know the thoughts 
of men; 

j4s on the noieguy in her breast recUn'd, 
He nvatcVd th' ideas rising in her mind. 
Bl/j/y, They are made protectors even to animal 
and irrational beings : 

^riel himself shall he the guard of Shock. 
So St. Anthony presides over hogs, &c. 

gtily, Tbej m made patrons <^ whole tingdoms 
and pFovinceE ; 

tJiete the eUef, the care of nations oton. 
So St.,Geoi^ is im^ined by the twists to defend 
England, St. Patrick Ireland, St. .fames Spain, &c. 
Now, what is the consequence of all this ? By grant- 
ing tJiat they have this power, we must be brought 
hack again to pray to them. 

The toihtle is an artful recommendation of the 
rnass, and pompous ceremonies of Sht church of Rome. 
The unveiling of tlie altar, tlie silver Dates upon it, 
being rohed in 'white as the priests are upon the chief 
festivals, and the head uncovered, are manifest marks 

^ heavenly image in the glass appears. 

To that she bends 

plainlj' denotes image 'worship. 

The goddess, who is decked with treasures, je'weh, 
and the various offerings of the -world, manifestly al- 
ludes to the Lady of Loretto. You have perfumes 
breathing from the incense-pot in the following line ; 

^nd all Arahia breathes from yonder Box. 
The character of Belinda, as we take it in this 
third viewi represents the popish religion, or the whove 
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of Babylon ; who is described in tlie state this male- 
volent author wishes for, coming forth in all her glory 
upon the Thames, and overspreading the whole nation 
with ceremonies. 

Not vjilh more glories in th^ athertal plain 
The sun first rises o'er the purple main. 
Than issuing forth the rival of his beams 
Launch' d on the bosom of the siher Thames. 
She is dressed with a cross on her breast, the ensign 
of popery, the adoration of which is plainly recom- 
mended in the following lines: 

On. her tahite breast a sparkling croaa she wore, 
Whieb Jevit might kiss, and infiJeh adore. 
' Next he. representiT her ^ the uaivertal eburcb, ac- 
cording to the boasts of the papists : 

.And Hie the tan the shines on all aliie. 
After which he tells us, 

Iflo her share some female errors fall. 
Look on her face and you'll forget them all. 



share, took on the pompous figure she makes through- 
out the world, and they are not worth regarding. In 
the sacrifice following you have these two lines : 

For thit, ere Phabw rose, he had implor'd , 
Propitious heav'n, and ev'ry poia^r ador'd. 

In the first of them he plainly hints at thor rising to 

matins ; in the second, by adoring e^ery pouter, the 

ini>oeafion of saints. 

Belinda's visits are described widk nanCToas wow- 

lightt, which are always used va the ceremonial part 

of the Romi^ worship : 



—^Vititt tiall hepmdon nkma daft, 
IVbtH mm^rant nax Mgiti m itigit erJtr hlaxt. 



Though it should be granted 




fall to her 
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The luttar sphere he mentions, opras to us th^ 
■piirgateryt which is seen in the folhnring line : 

Since all things lost on earth are treasur'd there- 
It is a popish doctrine, that scarce any person quits 
this world, but he must touch at purgatory in his 
way to heaven : snd it is here also represented as the 
treasury of the Romish eiurch' Nor is it much to be 
wondered at, that the moon Aould be purgattrj, whoi 
a learned divine hath in a late treatise proved the sun 
to bt^ M/*. 

I sliall noxv, hcforc I conchult, dci^Irc tin- rt^^ider to 
compare this key with those upon any otiiur pieceG, 
which are supposed to have heen secret satires upon 
the state, cither ancient or modern ; in particular with 
the keys to Petronius Arbiter, Lucian'a true History, 
Barclay's Argcnis, and Rabelais's Garagantua ; and I 
doubt not he will do me the Justice to acknowledge, 
that the explanations here laid down, are reduced as 
naturally, and with as little violence, both from the* 
genera! scr>pe and bent of the work, and from the 
seweral purlicuhrs : furthermore, that they are every- 
way as consistent and undeniable, every way as can- 
did as any modern interpretation of either party on 
the conduct and writings of the other. And I appeal 
to the most eminent and able stale decypherers them- 
selves, if, according to their art, any thing can be more 
fully pmmed, or more safely snuorn to ? 

To sum up my whole charge against this author in 
a few wordsT he has ridiculed both the present 
mmistly "vbA the last ; attused great statesmen and 
great generals ; nay the treaties of whole nations hawe 
not escaped him, nor has the royal dignity itself.been 
omitted in the progress of his satire ; and all this he 
has done just at the meeting of a new parliament. 
I hope a proper autltority may be made use of to 
bring him ,to coniUgn .punishment. . In the mean 
■ The RoMKfid Ik. {JwudsB. 
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while I doubt not, if the persons most concerned 
would but order Mr. Bernard Lintot, the printer and 
publisher of this dangerous piece, to be taken into 
custody and examined) many ferther discoreries might 
be made, both of this poet's afad abettor's secret de- 
ugns, which are doubtleBB of the utmost importaBce 
to the governments 
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ON 

VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 



J>ARTY ia the madnees of many, (or the gain of 
a few. 

There never was any par^) ftctUHi, wet, or csbalt 
iritatBoerer,* in which the most ignorant were not the 

most violent : for a bee is not a busier animal than a 
blockhead. However, such instruments are necessary 
to politicians ; aiid perhaps it may be with states as 
with clucks, which must have some dead weight hang- 
ing at them, to help and regulate the motion of the 
finer and more useful parts. 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with fine 
■ense is like attempting to hew blocks with a razor. 

Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so useful 
as common sense. There are forty men of wit for 
one man of sense ; and he that will carry nothing 
about him but gold, will be every day at a loss for 
want of readier change. 

Learning is like mercury, one of the most powerful 
and excellent things in the world in skilful hands ; in 
mukilfiil, the most mischievous. 

The nicest constitutions of government are often 
like the finest pieces of clock-work, which, depending 
on 80 many motionii are therefijrs more lulject to be 
out of maa. 
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Evtry man has just as much vanity as he wanU 

Modesty, if it were to be recommended for nothing 
else, thia were enough, that tlie pretending to httle 
leaves a man at ease ; whereas boasting requires a 
perpetual labour to appear what he is not : if we have 
none, it best hides our want of it. For as blushing 
will sometimes make si whore pass for a virtuous 
woman, so modesty may make a fool seem a man of 

It is not 30 much the being exempt from faults, as 
the having overcome them, that is an advantage to us ; 
it being with the follies of the mind as with tne weeds 
of a field, which, if destroyed and consumed npon the 
place of tiiL'ir birth, enrich and improve it more than 
if none had ever sprung tiiers. 

To pardon those absurdities in ourselves which we 
cannot suffer in others, is neither better nor worse 
than to be more willing to be fools ourselves than to 
have others so. 

A man should never be ashamed to own he has been 
in the wrong, whicli is but sayiug, i:] other words, 
that he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. 

The beat way to prove the clearneaa of our mind, is 
b^ shemng its feitlts ; as when a stream discovers the 
dtit at theliottom, it convinces us of the transparency 
and purity of the water. 

Our passions are like convulsion-fits, which, thouG^ 
they make us stronger for the time, leave us tne 
weaker ever after. 

To be angry, is tg revenge the fault of others upon 
ourselves. 

A brave man thinks no one liis superior who does 
him an injury j for he has it then in his power to make 
himself superior to the other by forgiving it. 
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To rtflievi! the oppressed is the most glorious act a 
man is capable of ; it is in some measure doing tlie 
business of God and Providence. 

I as little fear God will damn a man that has 
charity, as I hope that the priests can save one who 
has not. 

Superstition is the spleen of the soul. 

Atheists put on a false courage and alacrity in the 
midst of their darkness and apprehensions, hke chil- 
dren who, when they feav to go in the dark, will sing 
for fear. 

An Atheist is but a mad ridiculous derider of piety ; 
but a hypocrite makes a sober jest of God and reH- 
gioii ; he finds it easier to be upon his knees than to 
rise to a good action ; like an impudent debtor, who 
goes every day to talk familiarly to his creditor, with- 
out ever paying what lie owes. 

What Tally says of war may be applied to dis- 
puting, it should be always so managed, as to re- 
member that the only end of it is peace ; but gene- 
rally true ^putants are like true mortsmen, thrir 
whole delight is in the pursuit ; and a disputant no 
more cares for the truth than the sportsman for the 
bare. 

The scriptiu* in time of disputes is like an open 
town in time of war, which serves indifferently the 
occasions of both parties ; each makes use of it for the 
present turn, and then resigns it to the next comer to 
do the same. 

Such as are still observing upon others, are like 
those who are always abroad at other men's hoiue8> 
reforming every thing there, whfle there own mns to 
ruin. 

When men grow virtuous in their old age, they 
only make a sacri&:e to God of the devil's kavings. 

VOL. V. K 
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Some old men, by continually praising the time of 
their youth, would ahnost persuade us tliat there were 
no fools in those days; but unluckily they are left 
themselYes for examples. 

When we are yoftng, we are slavishly employed in 
procuring something whereby we may live comfcou 
ably when we grow old ; and when we are old, we 
perceive it is too late to live as we proposed. 

The world is a thing we must of necesritr etther 
laugh at, or be angry at ; if we laugh at it, tney say 
we are proud ; if we are angry at it, they say we are 
ill-natured. 

People are scandalized if one laughs at what they 
call a serious thing. Suppose I were to have head 
cut off to-morrow, and all the world were tdknig of 
it to-day, yet why might I not laugh to tUnk, wnst 
a bustle is here about my head. 

The greatest advantage I know of being thou^t k 
wit by the world is, that it gives one the greater free- 
dom of playing the fool. 

We ought in humanity no more to despise a man 
for the misfortunes of the nund than for those of the 
body, when they are such as he cannot help. Were 
this thoroughly considered, we should no more laugK 
at one for having his brains crack'd than far having 
his head broke. 

A man of wit is not incapable of business, but 
above it. A spnghtly generous horse is able to carry 
a pack-saddle as well as an aas; but he is too good to 
be put to the drudgery. 

Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude in a poor 
mim, I take it for granted there would be as macb 
generouty if he were a rich man. 

Flowm of rhetoric in sermons and serioui 
couraea are like the blue and red flowm in cam, 
9 
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pleasing to those who come only for amusement) but 
prejudicial to him who would reap the profit from it. 

When two people compliment each other with the 
choice of any thing, each of them generally gets thai 
which he likes least. 

He who tells a lie, is not sensible how great a task 
he undertakes : for he must be forced to invent 
twenty more to maintain that one. 

Giving advice is many times only the privilege of 
saying a foolish thing one's self, under pretence of 
hindering another from doing one. 

'Tis with followers at court as with followm on 
Che road, who first bMjNtterthoae that go before, and 
then tread on thdr heels. 

False happiness is like ialse money, it passes for a 
time as weU as the true, and serves some ordinary oc- 
canons, but when it is brought to the touch, we find 
the li^tness and allay, and feel the loss. 

Dastardly men are like sorry horses, who have but 
just spirit and mettle enough to be mischievous, 

Some people will never learn any thing, for this 
reason, because they understand every thing too soon. 

A person who is too nice an observer of the busi- 
ness of the crowd, like one who is too curious in ob- 
serving the labour of the bees, will often be stung for 
his curiosity. 

A man of business may talk of pUlosophy j a tarn 
who has none may practise it. 

There are some salary wretehea who seem to haw 
left the rest of mankind, only m Eve left Adam, to 
meet the devil in private. 

The vinitr of human life is Uke a river, constantly 
pawing awaj, and yet coostantly coming oa. 
z 2 
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I Beldam sec a noble building, or any great piece of 
magiuficeiice and pomp ; but I thing now little is aU ' 
thia to satisf;^ the ambition, or to tbe idea of an 
immortal bouI ! 

'Tib a certain tmth, that a man ia never so easy, or 
so little imposed upon, as amonff people of the best 
sense ; it coat3 far more trouble to be admitted or 
continued in ill company than in good ; as the former 
have less iinderstanding to be employed, so they have 
more vanity to be pleased ; and to keep a fool con- 
stantly in good humour with himself, aaa with others, 
is lio very easy task* 

The difference betweeQ iriiat is cOmmiMjly called 
ordinary company and good con^any, is only hearing 
tlie same thing said in a Uttle rO(«n> Or in alarge sakxH^ 
at small tables or at great tablei, before two candles'or 

twenty sconces. 

Two women addom grow intimate bat at the ex- 
pence of a tJiird person; they make friendships ai 
kings of old made leagues, who sacrificed some poor 
animal betwixt them, and commenced strict allies i so 
the ladies, after they have pulled some cbaracta to 
pieces, are from henceforth mviolable friends. 

It is with narrow-sotil'd ueople as with narrow- 
neck'd bottles; the less they have in them, the more 
noise thej* make in pouring it out. 

Many men liave been capable of doing a wise 
thing, more .1 ciiiiiiiiii'- tiiiiic. but very few a geiie- 

Since 'tis reasonable to doubt most things, we 
should most of all doubt Uut rraaos of ours which 
wdnld demomtrate aU things. 

To buy books as some do who make no use of 
them, only because they were publi^ied by afainent 
printer, is much as if a man should buy doaths that' 
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not fit huB» only because they were made by some 
fkmouB taylor. 

'Tie 88 (rffennve to speak wit in a fool's company, 
M it wobU be iD mannen to wliisper in it ; he is diB- 
pkased at both for the seme reason, because he ia 
Ignorant of what is said. 

A good-natur'd man has the whole world to be 
happy out of ; whatever good befals his species, a 
well-deserving person promoted, a modest man ad- 
vanced, an indigent one relieved, all this he looks 
upon but as a remoter blessing of Providence on 
himeelf } which then seems to make him amends for 
the narrowneea of his own fortune, when it does the 
same diing it would have done had it been in his 
power g lor wlwt a buurious man in povatjr would 
mat &»r honet and feotmen, a gooa^iatnr'd man 
wants for his friend or tbe poor. 

False critics rul at £dse witSi W quacks and int- 
poetors are still caiitKwing us to beirare counter- 
feits, and decry other cheats to make more way 
for their own. 

Old men, for the most part, are like old diromcles, 
that give you dull, but true accounts of dmea past, 
and are worth knowing only on that score. 

There should be, methinks, as little merit in loving 
a woman for her beauty, as in loving a man for his 
prosperity | both being equally subject to change. 

Wit in csnvereation is mily a readinesB of thought 
and a facility of expression, or (in the midwivea' 
phrase) a quick conception, and an easy delivery. 

We should manage our thoughts in composing a 

fioem, as shepherds do their flowers in making a gar- 
and ; first select the choicest, and then dispose them 
in the most proper places, where tJiey give a lustre to 
each other : like the feathers ia Indian crowns* which 
» 3 
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are so managed that every one reflects a part of its 
colour and gloss on the next. 

As handsome children are more a dishonour to a 
deformed father than ugly ones, because unlike .hint- 
self ; so good thoughts, owned by & plagiaryV l^ng 
him more shame thaji Jiis own ill cines : when a poOT 
thief appears in rich garments, we immediately kiiow 
they are none of his own. 

If he who does an injury be his own judge in hie 
own cause, and does wrong without reason, hy being 
the first aggressor ; then surely it is no wonder the 
injured should think tlie same way, and right himself 
by revenge ; that is, be both judge and party too, 
since the other was so who first wronged him. 

Human brutes, like other beasts, find fliKires and 
poison in the provisions of life, and are aUurecl by 
their appetites to their destruction. 

The most pontire men are tlie DKWt credulous ; 
since thejr most bdievfe' tJiemselves, and adrise most 
vith their lalseet flaWcrer and worA' enemy, their own 
self-love. 

Get your enemies to read your works, in order to 
mend them, for your friend is so much your second 
self, that he will judge too like yoti. 

Women UBc lovers as they do cards j thef play 
with them a while, and when they have got all they 
can by them, throw them away, call for new ones, and 
then perhaps lose by the new ones all they got by the 

Honour in a woman's mouth, like the oath in the 
mouth of a cl-.rating gamester, is ever still most used 
as their triilh is moat questioned. 

Your true jilt uses men like chess-men, she never 
dwells so long on any single man as to overlook another 
who may prove more advantageous ; nor gives one 
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anq^jNc*! iJace, iiitt3«heluwseeD it ii for herintant; 
bnt if one » momuefiil to her than othen, brings bin 
in brer the heads of all othm. 

Women, aa they are hke riddlca in bong uniiitel- 
^Uei so generally resemble theai in this, that they 
pkase us no longer when once we know th«n< 

A man who admires a fine woman, has yat no more 
reason to wish himself her husband, than one who 
admired tiie Hesperian fruit, would have had to wish 
himself the dragon that kept it> 

He who marries a wife because he cannot always 
live chastely, is much like one who finding a few. 
humours in his body, resolves to wear a pnpetnal 
blister. 

Married people, for being so closely nnited, are 
but the apter to part ; as knots the harder they are 
pulled, break the sooner. 

A family is but too often a commonwealth of 
malignants: what we call the charities and ties of 
afGmty, prove but so many separate and clashing inte- 
rests : the son wishes the death of the father ; the 
younger brother that of the elder ; the elder repines 
at the usters' portions : when any of thtm marry, 
there are new divisions, and new animosities : it is but 
natural and reasonable to expect all this, and yet we 
£uicy no comfort but in a f^ttly. 

Authors in France seldom speak ill of each other 
but when they have a personal pique ; authors in 
England seldom speak well of each other, but wlien 
they have a personal friendship. 

There is nothing wanting to make all rational and 
disinterested people in the world of one religion, but 
that they should talk together every day. 

Men are grateful in the came degree that they are 
restntfiiL 
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Tbe longer we Ktc, tlw mMc we shal be eoiir 
*bced* that it is reaxKiaUe to lore God, and dei^w 
men, aa £ur at we know aiber. 

It IB im^owible that an ill4iaturEd n»n can have a 
pnbHc tmnt t for how should he love tan t**^"W>j 
men, who never loved one t T. K. 

That character in converflatfon which commonly 
ga^fi for agreeable, is made up of civility and false- 

A short and certain way to obtain the character of 
a reasonable and wUe man, is, whenever any one telll 
you his opinion, to comply with him. 

What is generally accepted as virtue in women, is 
very different from what h thought so in men : A very 
good woman would make but a paltry man. 

Some people are commended for a giddy kind of 
good humour, which is as much a virtue as drunken- 

Thoae people only will constantly trouble you with- 
doing little offices for them, who least deserve you 
should do them any. 

Whoever has flattered his firiend succegsfiilly, muM. 
at once think himself a knave, and hie £riend a fooL 

We may see the small value God hw for ikhes^ 
by the people he ^ves them to. D. A. 

Who are next to knaves > Those Uiat converse with 

We are sometimes apt to Wonder, to see these 
people proud who have done the meanest things : 
whereas a consciousness of having done poor things, 
and a shame of hearing it, often make the compositioil 
we call pride. 

An excuse is worse and more terrible than B lye r 
for an excuse is a IjtffurJtd. 
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Praise is like ambcrgrease : a little wiiifF of it, and 
by snatebes, is very agreeable ; but when a man holds 
a whole lump of it to your nose, it is a stink, and 
strikes you down. 

The general cry is against insraiiitide, but sure the - 
complaint is misplaced, it should be against ■oan'tty : 
none but direct villains are capable of wilful ingra- 
titude ; but alrooat every bodv is capable ot thinung 
be hath done more than anotner deserves, ^lile the 
other thinks he hath received less than he dcKrves. 

I never knew any man in my life who could not 
bear another's misfortiiiieB perfectly like a Christian. 

Several explanations of casuists, by multiplying sins, 
may be called Amendmenti la the ten commandments. 

It is observable that the ladies frequent tragedies 
more than comedies ; the reason may be, that in 
tragedy their sex is deified and adored, in comedy 
exposed and ridiculed. 

The character of covetousness is what a man gene- 
rally acquires more through some niggardliness, or 
ill grace, in little and inconnderablc tiungs, than in 
expences of any consequence : a very few poiuids a 
year would ease that man of the scandal of avarice. 

Some men's wit is like a dark lantbern, which serves 
their own turn, and guides them their own way ; 
but is never known (according to the scripture 
phrase) either to siiint forth bcjore men, or to glorify 
their Father who u in ieavea. 

It often h^pcns that those arc the best people, 
whose characters have been most injured by slanderers : 
as we usually find that to be the sweetest fruit which 
the birds have been picking at. 

The people all running to tlie capital city, is hke 
a confluence of all the animal spirits to the heart, a 
symptom tliat the constitution is in danger. 
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A King may !)(■ a tou!, a thing of straw ; but if he 

perty, it is well enough ; a acarcrow is a thing of 
Straw, but it protects tne corn. 

A man conung to the water-side, is sun-oundeii by 
aU the crew j every one is ofRcious, everyone making 
applications, every one offering his services, the whole 
bustle of the place seems to be only for him ; the 
same man going from the water-fide, no noise made 
about him, no creature takes notice of him, all let 
hiin pass with utter neglect 1 The picture of x 
miiuater when he comet into yova; and wbcn bt 
goes out. 
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PLAN OF AN EPIC POEM, 

XO HAVS BBEK WRITTEN tN BLANK VEB8E, 

AND INTITLED, 

BRUTUS. 
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Eneas was famed for his piety, so his grandson's 
cliaracteristio was benevolence ; this first pre- 
dominant principle of his character, prompted fais 
endeavovirs to redeem the rematns of his countrymen, 
the descendants from Troy, tlien captives in Greece, 
and to establi^ their freedom and felicity is a just 
form of govemment. 

He goes to Epirus } frofli thence he travde all 
over Greece ; couects aXl the scattered Trojans | and 
redeems them with the treasures he brought from 
Italy. 

Having collected his scattered countrymen, he 
consults the oracle of Dodona, and is promised a 
settlement in an island, which, from the description, 
appears to have been Britain. He then puts to sea, 
and enters the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Jirst book was intended to open with the ap- 
pearance of Brutus at the Straits of Calpe, in sight 
of the pillars of Hercules (the ne plui ultra). He 
was to toM been introduced debating in council with 
his captains, whether it was advisable to launch into the 
great Ocean, on an enterprise bold and hazardous aa 
uat of the great Columbus. 

One reasoU) among otfaerS) assigned by Brutus, 
for attempting the great Ocun in search of a new 
country was, that he entertained no prospect of intro- 
ducing p«re maaaSn in any part of the tfaen'koows 

■vou V. y 
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world ; but that he might do it among a people nncpr- 
rupt in their manners, worthy to be made happy, and 
wanting only arts and lawa to that purpose. 

A debate ensues. Piaander, an old Trepan, is tather 
for settling in Betica, a rich couDtry near the Straitt^ 
within the Mediterranean, of whose wealth they bad 
heard great fame at Carthage. 

Brutus apprehends that the softness of the climate, 
and the gold found there, would corrupt their man- 
ners ; befides, that the Tyrians, who had estabhshed 
^reat commerce there, had introduced their supeisti- 
tions amon^ the natives, and made them unapt to 
recetre the mstructions he was desirous to give. 

Cloanthea, one of his captains, out of avarice and 
effeminacy, nevertheless desires to settle in a rich and 
fertile country, rather than to tempt the dangers of 
the ocean, out of a romantic notion of heroism. 

This had such an effect, that the whole council 
being dismay'd, are unwilling to pass the Straits, and 
venture into the great Ocean ; pleading the example 
of Hercules for not advancing farther, and urging 
the presumption of going beyond a god. To wnica 
Brutus, rising with emotion, ansttm, that Hocules 
was but a mortal lilce them ; and Uwt if' thdr. virtue 
was superior to his, they would have the same claim 
to divinity : for that the path of virtue was the only 
way which hij open to heaven. 

At length he resolves to go in a single ehip, and 
to reject all such dastards, as dared not accompany 
iam. 

Upon this, Orontes takes fire, declarea he wiU 
attend him through any dangers j that he wants no 
Qiacle) but his own courage and the love of glory | 
that ft was hr merchants lib the Tyrianst not mr. 
benKs.like them, to ^uke trading. settUnunts in a 
cmntxf iat the sake of lU wwftlu 

All the yonnga p*rt of tbe-coimeil agree to the 
aMUnntati of OroBte* t uk^ for tie km %bsj hat 
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to Brutus, determine to be the companions of bis 
enterprise ; and it is resolved to set sail the next 
day. Ti^t night, Hercules appears to hitn in a 
vision, ^pi«iding and confirming the sentiments he 
had that day ckUvered in councO, and encouTaging 
him to persevere in the pursuit of the intended 
enterprise. 

The Second Book opens with a picture of the Su- 
preme God in all his majesty, sitting on his throne 
in the highest heaven. The superintending angel of 
the Trojan's empire (the Rcgnum Priami veiut) falls 
down before the throne, and confesses his Justice in 
having overturned that kingdom, for the sins of the 
princes, and of the people themselves. But adds, 
that after having chaMued and humbled thma, it 
would now agreodde to his merCy and goodness, 
to laiae up a new state from their ruins, and form 
B people tHio might serve him better ; that, in Bru- 
tus, his providence had a fit instrument for such a 
gradous dedgn. 

This prostrate angel is raised by the Almighty, 
and permitted to attend upon Brutua in his voyage 
to Britain,- in order to assist him in the reduction of 
that ill and. 

The guardian angel, in pursuance of this commis- 
sion, flies from beavea to the high mountain of Calpe t 
and from thence causes an east wind to Mow, «mich 
carries the fleet out of the Straits westward to the 

Canary Illands. where he lands. 

H to liavc been a description of Teneriff, 

a:!d oi the voiuaiios, as likewise of a most delicious 
ir.hiiid, winch is described to be without inhabitants. 
A. iTreat part of his followers are disposed to settle 
hi?re. What morr. say they, can we wish for our- 
sehx-s, tlian such a pleasmg taA of all our labours ? 
Ill an nuiaoiiea coumry we muse, pernaps, be forced 
to fight ^aad destroy the qativei j faeic, without en- 
croachiiig upon amoit witfaDnC- the giak of a cam^ 
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quest, we may have a land that will supply us wltl^ 
ail the necessaries of life. Why then should we ^ 
farther? Let us thank the Goda, and rest here m 
peace. This affords room^or s beaudfiil descrqiticm 
of the land of laziness. 

Brutus, however, rgects the narrow and selfish 
proposition, as incompatible with his generous plan 
of extending benevolence, by instructing and polish- 
ing uncultivated minds. He despises the mean thought 
of providing for the happiness of themselves alone, 
and Bets the great prospect of Heaven before them. 

His persuasions, being seconded by good omens, 
prevail: nevertheless they leave behind them the old 
man and the woman, together with such as are timid 
and unfit for service, to eriov their ease there, and to 
erect a city. Over this colony, consisting however 
of about three thousand persons, he proposes to make 
Pisander king, under such limitations as appear to 
him wisest and best. 

To this proposal they all assent with great satis- 
faction ; only Pisander absolutely refuses to be king, 
and begs, notwithstanding ms ajre, iriai he may at- 
tend Brutus in his enterprise. He urges that his ex- 
perience and counsels may be of use, though his 
strength is gone; and that lie shall die unhappy, if 
he does not die in the arms of hia friend. 

Brutus accepts his company, with great expressions 
of gratitude ; and having left his colony a form of pure 
worship, and a short and simple body of laws, ordert 
them to choose 3 government for themselvrt, aad then 
seta ,sail with none but resolute and noble associates. 

Here the Poet, by way of episode, nKant to have 
introduced the passion of some friend, or the fondness 
of some female, who refused to stay behind) and de- 
termined to brave all hardships and perils, rather tl»n 
quit the object of their affections. 
. Providence is now supposed to send his spirit to 
"mx the wind, mA direct u to the nwthward. The 
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vessel at length touched at Lisbon or Uly88i|>ont, 
where he meets with the son of a Trqan, captive of 
Ulysees. This gives occasion for an episode ; and, 
■uniKig other things, furnishes an account of Ulyisei 
acting tbere, and building of Lisbon ; with a detail 
of the wicked principles of poUcy and superstition he 
had established, and of his being at length driven 
away by the discontented people he had enslaved. 

Brutus is afterwards driven by a storm, raised by 
an evil spirit, as far as Norway. He prays to the 
Supreme God. His guardian angel calms the teas, 
and conducts the ^eet safe into port ] bnt the evH 
spirit excites the barbarian people to attach iSmn^at 



BnitttB, mmevn', Fepahe* tlieini lands* and en- 
eanqis on the sea-rficwe. In the nidht an aurora ba- 
reaus aBboaiahei his men, such a phenomeaon having 
never been seen by them before. 

He endeavours to keep up their spirits, by telling 
them that what they look upon as a prodigy, may be 
a ]>henomenon of nature usual in those countries^ 
though unknown to them and him } but that if it be 
at:y thing supernatural, thev ought to interpret it in 
their own favour, because Heaven never works mi- 
racles but for the good, 

About midnight they are attacked again by the 
barbarians, and the light of the aurora is of great use 
to them for their defence. 

Brutud kills their chief leader, and Orontes the 
three nest in command. This discourages them, and 
they flyiupinto the country. He m^es prisoners 
of some of the natives, who had been used to those 
seas, and enquires of them concerning a great island 
to the south-west of their country ; they tell him 
they had been in such an island upon piratical 
voyages, and had carried mtat of the natives into 
captivity. He obbuas some of those captives, whom 
If 3 



their landini 
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he finds to he Briton?;; lliey describe their country 
to him, and undertake to pilot liim. 

In the next Book, Brutus touches at the Orcades, 
and a picture is given of the manner of the Savages. 
The North Britons he brought with him from Nor- 
way relate strange stories concerning one of the greatest 
of dieir islands, supposed to be inhabited by daemcms, 
who forbid all aocen to it, b^ thunders, earthquakes. 
Sec. Eudemon relates a tradition in Greece, that in 
one of the Ntathem Islands of the Ocean, some of 
the Titans Were confined after their overthrow by 
Jupiter. Brutus, to confound tlieir Buperstition, re- 
solves to land in that island. 

Brutus sails thither in a small vessel of six oars, at- 
tended only by Orontfs, who insists on sharing with 
him in this adventure. When the boat approaches 
the shore, a vi<dent hurricane rises, which dashes it 
agunst the rocks, and beats it to pieces. AU the 
men are drowned but Brutus and Orontes, who swim 
to land. Ti^ find a thick forest, dark and impene- 
trable, out of which proceeds a dreadful noise. 

All at once the sun was darkened, a thick night 
comes over them ; thundering noises and bellowings 
are heard in the air, and under ground. A terrible 
eruption of fire breaks out from the top of a moun- 
tain, the earth shakes beneath their ieet. Orontes 
ilies back into the wood, but Brutus remains undaunt- 
ed, though in great danger of being swallowed up, 
or burnt by the fire. In this extremity he calls upon 
God; the eruption ceases, and his guardian angel 
appeuB to firutus, telling him God had permitted 
the evil spirit to work seeming miracles by natural 
means, in order to try his virtue, and to humble the 
pride of Orontes, ^^o was too confident in lus 
courage, and too little regardful of ProvidentM. That 
the hill before them was a volcano; that the eSects 
of it, dreadful) thou^ natural, had made the igno- 
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rant savages believe the island to be an habitation, of 
fiends. That tiiu hurricane, which had wrecked his 
boat, was a usual symptom, preceding an eruption, 
That he might have perished in the eruption, if God 
had not sent him his good angel to be his preserver. 

He then directs him to seek the south-west part of 
Qreat Britain, because the northern parts were infest- 
ed by men not yet disposed to receive religion, arts, 
and good government, the subduing and civilizing of 
whom was reserved by Providence for a son, that 
should boriTof him after his conquest of England. 

Brutus promises to obey; the angel vanishes: 
BmtuB finds Orontes in a cave of the wood; he is so 
ashamed of his fear that he attempts to kill himself. 
Brutus comforts him, ascribes It to a supernatural 
terror, and tells him what he had heard from the 
angL-1. Tlity ga down to the coastf where they find 
Hanno, with a ship to carry them oS. 

The ensuing Book describes the joy of Brutus, at 
sight of the white rocks of Albion. He lauds at Tor- 
bay, and, in the western part of the islands meets 
with a kind reception. 

The climate is described to be equally free from 
tUe effiminacy and softness of the soutlitem climee, 
and the ferocity and savageneas of the northern. The 
natural genius of the natives beinethusin the medium 
between tliesi; cxtrL-niL-s, was wi:ll adapted to receive 
the iinprovemeiita in virtuL', he meditated to intro- 
duce. They are represented worshippers of the sun 
and lire, but of good and gentle dispositioiis, having 
no bloody sacrifices among them. Here he meets the 
Druids, at an altar of turf, in an open place, offer, 
ing fruits and flowers to Heaven. 

Then follows a picture of the haven, which is suc- 
ceeded by an account of the northern parts, sup- 
posed to oe infested by tyrants, of whom the Brifons 
tell ttxmge stories, represeating them as giants, whom . 
he imdertakes to assist them in conquering* 
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Among these islands, our Poet ukes notice <^ liw 
sland Mona, groaning under the laah mipenddoiif 

being governed by priests, 

Likewise of another distracted by dismal anarchy, 
the nei^hbotira eating their captives, and carryinff 



epiiode, describlDg the feelings of a passionate lover, 
ftho prevailed on Aiitns to % to the Kscue of a fa- 
tourite fiitr-one, iriiom, by his aid, he recovered from 
the arms of her brutal ravisher. 

Our Poet also speaks of a third, under the domi- 
nion of tyranny, wliieh waa strutigcr than tlie rest, 
and defended by giants living in cHstlfs, hi^rli rocks, 
&c. Some of these giants our Poet names, as Cir 'in^tis, 
Gogmagog, &c. Here he proposed to moralize the 
old fables concerning Brutus, Gogmagog, &c. 

Brutus, however, is opposed in his attempt by the 
prieats, conjurers, and magicians ; and the prieats are 
supposed to hav« had secrets, which passed for super> 
natural such as the use of nmpowdery &c. He 
meets with many difficulties ucewise from his own 
people, which interrupt his designs ; particularly from 
one of his kinsmen, who is fierce, young, and am- 
bitious. He is earnest for conquering all by force, 
and treating the people who submitted to him as slaves. 

But Brutus gives it as his opinion, not to conquer 
and destroy the natives of the new-discovered land, 
but to polish and refine them, by introducing true re- 
ligion, void of superstition and all false notions of the 
Deity, which only leads to vice and misery, amonc 
people who are uncorrupted in their manners, ana 
only want the introduction of useful arts, under tlie 
sanction of a ^od government, to establish and en- 
sure their felicity. 

This turbulent kinsman likewise endangers a rev<^ 
by taking away a woman betrothed to a Briton. 

Some of Bmtus's fbUowov take part with lam, and 
raise a Cactioiii which, by his wisdon aad firouiess, In 




^hich affords 
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suppresses, and brings the discontented back to their 
duty; who at length unite with liim against the giants 
their common enemy. It must not be omitted, that 
the kiDsman is r^iresented as repenting of his seces- 
mon, and much awamed that Bnitus, oavii^ left him 
a Tictim to female blandiahmentg, went to the war 
without him, 

Brutui^ in the end, succeeded in lus eater|»ri« 
i^akslr the giants, and enchantment ' vanisBed before 
Iffiti; having reduced the fortresses of superstition, 
snarchy, and tyranny, the whole island submits to 
good government, and with this the Poem was in- 
tended to clost.'. 

Such was the outline of this Poem, which, if he 
had finished, it would not, perhaps, have added much 
to his reputation. 

He had likewise planned two Odes, or Moral 
Poems, on the Mischiefs of Arbitrary Power, and 
the Folly of Ambition. The first was to open with 
a view and deacription of Mount jEtna or Vesuvius, 
after a long intermission from eruptions; in which 
was given a picture of all rural felicity, in the most 
enchanting scenes of vine-yards and olive-yards in one 
place ; the products of Ceres in another ; and flowery 
pastui os, overspread with flocks and herds, in a third ; 
while the shepherds were indulging themselves in their 
rural danees, songs, and music; and the husbandmen 
in feats of activity. In the heat of these amusements, 
is heard the rumbling in the bowels of the mountain, 
the day is overcast, and after other dreadful symp- 
toms of approaching desol^on, a torrent of liquid 
lire breaks out from the ntouth, and running down 
the declivity, carrys away every thing in its passage ; 
and as Mikon says— 

" All (he fiouriihiDg worki of P«Ace iemoji." 

That on the FoUy of Ambition and a Name, was 
to open with the view of a large champaign desart 
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country ; in the midst of which mas a large heap of 
shapeless and deformed ruins, under the shadow of 
which was seen a shepherd's shed, who at his door 
was tending a few sheep and goats. The ruins at- 
tract the eye of a traveller passing by, who, curioui 
to be informed of wliat he saw, addresses himself to 
the shepherd, to know to what superb structures tliese 
ruins belonged. The shepherd entertains bim with 
an absurd and fabulous account of ancient times, in 
which there were such traces of true history, that the 
traveller at length discovers, by the aid of the &bu- 
lous narrator, joined to certain marks in the ruins 
themselves, that this was the famous Blenheim, builti 
at the public expence, by a warlike nition, far the 
Deliverer of Europe^ &c 
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JJOMER is universally allowed to have had the 
greatest Invention of any writer whatever. The 
praise of Judgment Virgil tms Justly contested with 
hini) and otherg may have their pretensions as to 
particular excellencies; but his Invention remains 
yet unrivaled. Nor is it a wonder if he has, ever 
been acknowledged the greatest of poetSr who most 
excelled in that which ia the very foundation of 
poetry. It is the Invention that, in different degrees, 
distinguishes all great Genius's: the utmost stretch 
of human study, learning, and industry, which master 
every thing besides, can never attain to this. It fur- 
nishes Art with all her materials, and without it, 
Judgment itself can at best but steal •wisely : for Art 
is only like a prudent steward that lives on managing 
the riches of Nature. Whatever praises may be 
given to works of Judgment, there is not even a 
.mtgle beauty in them, to which the Invention, nuist 
ppt* contribute. As in the most regular gardens,, Art 
^an Mily reduce< the beauties .of Nature to more ce» 
j^luity, and such -a -figure, . -i^uah the common eye 
jittT bMSr taka in, ^nd i» therefore more entntained 
Wiui -'Aad-perkaps therason. why common Critics 
•re intliBMl'tv pieni> a.judi.oton4- and methodical ge- 
amt to a gnat and fruitful onei is, because they nnd 
it eaaer Sxr thenudvee to pnifue their obeecntioaa 

VOL. V. Z 
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through an uniform and bounded walk of Art, than 
to coniprL'hfnd tht- vast aud various entfnl of Nature, 
Our Author's work is a wild paradise, wliere if 
we cannot see all the beaiitit-s so distinctly as in an 
ordered garden, it is only because the number of 
them ig infinitely greater. 'Tis like a copious nur- 
(oy, which contains the ae^da aud first productions of 
every kind, out of which those who followed him 
have but ^selected some jtarticular plants, each ac- 
cording to his hncf, to cultivate and beautify. If 



richness of the soil ; and if others are not arrived to 
perfection or maturity, it is only because tliey are 
over- run md oppressed by those of a stronger nature. 

It is to tlie strength of this ama/.ing invtntion we 
are to attribute that unequalled fire and rapture, 
which is 90 forcible in Homer, that no man of a true 
poetical spirit is master of himself while he reads 
him. What he writes, is of the most animated nai 
ture imaginable ; every thiiig moves, every thiiw 
lives, and is put in action. If a council be.calleOi 
cr a battle fought, you are not coldly iaformed of 
what was said or done as from a third peisoDj the 
reader is hurried out of himself by the rarce the 
Poet's imagination, and turns in one place to a heareri 
in another to a spectator. The course of his venea 
Ksembles that of the armjr he descnfaea, 

O! 3* df i^ai, <!i7u Ti ■atifi, 'xBii> vsa/ra ft[u>ne. 
They pour along like a fire that sweep! the vuhoU earth 
before it. 'Tis however remarkable., that hjB fancy, 
which is every where vigorous, is not discovered im- 
mediately at the be^ning of his poem in its fullest 
spkodor-i it .grows m the: progreis both upon him- 
self afld oriiem,'M)d becomes on fire like a chariot- 
wheel, by its «wn miidl^. Exact -diapofiitioQ, juit 
Oioudit, correct olociitioB, .jK^sIied. m^b^ may 
Iuurcl>c<» bund m » thpuswdj. but tlu« poetical fire. 




luxuriant, it is owing to the 
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this Viv'iila.'u'is animi, in a very few. Even in works 
wliere all tliose are impt-rfcct or nt-gk-ctt-d, this can 
over-power criticism, and make us admire even while 
we diBapprove. Nay, where this appears, though at-* 
tended with absurdities, it brightens all the rubbish 
about it, till we see nothing but its own spkudor.* 
This /(re is discerned in Virgil^ but discerned as 
throwdi a ghu% lefiected- from H<»net^' more shinihg 
dian fierce, but erery where. equal and conetikiiti in 
liUcan and Statiua, it bursts out in sudden,~short, and 
interrupted flashes: in Milton it glows like a fur- 
nace kept up to nn uncommon ardor by the force of 
art; in Shakespeare, it strikes before we are aware, 
like an accidental fire from heaven : but in Homer,- 
and in him only, it bums every where clearly, and 
every where irresistibly. 

I shall here endeavow to show, how this vast Invent 
tien exerts itself in a manner superior to that of an^ 
poet, tbrou^.all the.'initiii conttitucDt parts of hn 
voik, as it is the meat «nd peculiar charactenBtto 
which distinguishes him from all other authors. 

This strong and ruliho^ faculty was like a powerful 
star, which, in the violence of its course, drew all 
things within its vortex. It seemed not enough to 
have taken in the whole circle of arts, and the whole 
compass of nature, to supply his maxims and reflec- 
tions; all the inward passions and afEeetions of man- 
kind, to furnish his characters ; and all the outward 
forms and images of things for his ikseriptions : but 
ivanting yet an ampler sphere to expatiate in, he 
opened a new and boundless walk for his tmaginatton^. 
and created a world for himself in the iuvention of 
Fai/c. That which Aristotle calls the Swil of Pottrjy 
was first breathed into it ' \>y Homer. I snail begin 
with considering him in this part, as it is naCni^jE 
the first, and I speak of it both asitmeans the denga 
a poemr and as it is .takcK for fiction, ' . . . 

* . Z 3 
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Fable may be divided into the probahle, the al!eg»i 
rica!, and the marvellous. The probable faile is the 
recital of such actions as, though they- did not happen, 
yet ntight, in the common coutbc of nature : or of 
such as though they did, become ^bles by the addi- 
tioiral episodes and manner of telling them. Of thii 
tort is tne main story of an Epic Poem, the return of 
Ulysses, the settle?n£nt of the Trojans in Italy, or t^ 
like. That of the Iliad is the anger of Achilles, the 
liK>st short and single subject that was ever chosen hj 
any Poet. Yet tfig he has supplied with a vmter 
riety of incidents and events, and crowded 'iritb a 
greater number of councils, speeches, battln,' and 
episodes of all kinds, than are to be found even in 
those poems whose schemes are of the utmost latitude 



most vehement spirit, and its whole duration employs 
not so much as fifty days. Virgil, for want of so 
warm a genius, aided himself by taking in a moFC 
extenuve Bub|ect, as well as a greater length of timet 
and contractmg the design of both Homer's poesw 
into one, which is yet but a fourth part as large a> 
his. The other Epic Poets have used the same prac< 
tice, but generally carried it so far as to superinduce 
a multiplicity of fables, destroy the unity of action^ 
and lose their readers in an unreasonable length of 
time. Nor is it only in the main design that they have 
been unable to add to his invention, but they have 
followed him in every episode and part of story. If 
he has given a regular catalogue of an army, they all 
draw up their forces in the same order. If he has 
funeral games for Patroclus, Virgil has the same for 
Anchisea, and Statius (rather than omit them }destitoys 
the unity of hia acdon foe thoae of ArdienKMnu. 
If XTlystea visit the shadcti the iEneas of Virgil 
and Scipio tX Silins are seat after ' him. ' If oe 
be detained from hia return hj the aUnremeBU of 




The action is hurried 



/ith the 
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Calypao, so is jEiieas by Dido, and Rinaldo by Ar- 
mida. If Achilles be absent from tlie army on the 
score of a quarrel throug-b half tlii; pofni, Riiialda 
must absent himself just as long-, on the like account. 
If he gives his hero a suit of celestial armour, Virgil 
and Tasso make the same present to theirs. Virgil 
has not only observed this close imitation of Homer, 
but where he- had not led the way, supplied the want 
from other 'Greek authors. Thus the story of Sinon 
and the taking of Tray was copied (aaya Macrobius) 
almost word for word (torn Vtaandex, as the loves of 
Dido and ^neas are taken from those of Medea and 
Jason in Apollonioa, and several others in the same 

. To proceed to the allegorical falk : If we reflect 
upon those innumerable knowk'dgej;, those secrets of 
nature and physical phiitisopliy, which Homer is ge- 
nerally supposed to liave wrapped up in his allegories, 
what a new and ample scene of wonder may this con- 
sideration afford us? How fertile will that imagina- 
tion appear, which was able to clothe all the proper- 
ties of elements, the qualifications of the mind) the 
virtues and vices, in forms and persona ; and to in- 
troduce them into actions a^eeable to^ nature of 
the things they shadowed? This is a field in which 
no succeeding poets could dispute with Homer; and 
whatever commendations have been allowed them on 
this head, are by no means for their invention in 
.having enlarged his circle, but for their judgment in 



ing. changed in following ages, and science was de- 
livered in a plainer mimnerj it then became as rea- 
tonable in the more modem poets to lay it aside, as. 
it was lA Homer to make use of it. And perhaps 
it was nounhi^^ owcumstance for Virgi], that there 
was not in his time that dedumd upon him of so great 
sn invention, as mi^it be capabk of furnishing -all. 
^lOtfe allegorical 'pa[tB of a 




For when the mode of- learn- 
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The marvdhui fable includes whatewr is superi 
natural, and tspecially the machines of the Gods, He 
seems the first who brought them into a system of 
machinery for poetry, and such a one as makes its 
greatest iniportaiice and dignity. For we find those 
authors who have bi^en offended at the literal notion 
o( the Gods, constantly laying their accusation 
against Homer as the chief support of it. But what> 
ever cause there might be to blame his utadylnet in- 1 
philosophical or a religious view, they are so perfect 
in the poetic, that mankind have been ever since con- 
tented to follow them : none have been able to en* 
large the sphere of poetry beyond the limits he hqi 
set; every attempt of this nature has proved unsuc- 
cessful ; and after all the various changes of times 



Gods of^poetry. 

We come now to the charaeUrs of his persons : 
and here we shall find no author has ever drawn so 
many, with so visible and surprizing a variety, or 
given us such lively and affecting impressions of them. 
Every one has jometlung so BingutsFly his ewitt that 
na painter could ever diatinffuid) them more -tiy 
their features, than the Poet haa' by their mannem 
Kothing can be more exact than the diatinetions be 
has observed in the difiereitt degrees of virtues, and 
vices. The single qualitr of courage it wonderfully 
diversified in the several cbaraetere of the Iliad. That 
of Achilles is furious and intractable ; that of Biomede 
forward, yet listening to advice and subject to com- 
mands that of Ajax 13 heavy and self-confiding ; of 
Hector active and vigilant: the courage of Agamem- 
non is inspirited by love of empire and ambition, that 
of Menelaus milled with softness and tenderness .for 
his people: we find in Idomeneus a 'plain direct 
Bflldier, in Sarpedon a gallant and generous one. 
Nor is this judicious and astomshing mversity ta be 
found only ta the prindp^ qnltty irfachiWnWiWBi 




his Gods continue to this day the 
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the main of each character, but even in the under, 
parts of it, to which he takes care to give a tincture 
of thai principal one. For example, the main cha- 
racters of Ulysses and Nestor consist in -uiiidom j and 
they are distinct in this, that the wisdom pf one is 
art'tftial and variouit of the other natural, open, and 
regular^ But they have, beaidesi characters of eaur. 
eagei and this quality also takes a different turn in 
each from. the difference of his prudence: fotone in 
the war depends still upon ed^lion, the ot^r upon ; k- 
PtrieHce, It would be endless to produce instances o£ 
these kindSf -.Ttw characters of Virgil are far from 
Baking us in thit open manner; they lie in a great 
degree hidden and undistinguished, and where they 
are m^arked most evidently affect us not in proportion 
to those of Homer. His characters of valour are 
much alike ; even that of Tunuia seems no way pe. 
culiar but as it is in a superior degree j and we see 
uothinic that . djfierences the courage , of Mpestheus 
from uat of Sergeatus, Clo«nthus, or the rest. In 
like mannec it may be ismor^ed .of Statiua's I^roe^ 
that an air of impetuosity ruin through thr all 1 tb| 
•ame horrid and savage comge aj^if^rs in hU Capa- 
neus, Trdeus, HippomediNV fice. Thqr luTe ■ gft* 
tity of character, whidi makca them.teem brothers of 
one family, I believe when the reader is led mto this 
tract of, reflection, if he will pursue it through the 
Mpie and Tragic writers, he will be convmced how 
infinitely superior in this pomt (he invention of Homer 
was to. that of all others. 

The tftfeber are to be considered as they flow from 
tb characters, being perfect or defective as they 
a|[Eee or disagree with the manners of those who utr 
tcr them. As there is more variety of characters iu 
the Ilimd,. so there is of speeches, than in any otheir 
poem. Every tihg in it hut mann^t (as Aristotis 
expresses it) j that m* every thing is acted or raofcnu 
It u lardlf fflcdiUe, b a,i*srk J»f .nu^ Iragthk h(Wt 
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small a number of lines are employed in narralinii. 
In Virgil tiie dramatic part is less in proportion to the 
narrative ; and the spe(!ches often consist of general 
reflections or tlioughts, which might be equally just 
in any person's mouth upon the same occasion. As 
many of his persons have no apparent characters, so 
many of his speeches escape being ^ipplied and judged 
by tJie rule of propriety. We oftener think of the 
author himself when we read Virgil> thsa when we 
are enga^d m Homer: all which are the effi^As of 
a colder invention, that interests us less in the actibn 
described ; Homer makes us hearers, and Virgil leaves 
us readers. 

If m the next place we take a view of the lenll- 
menis, the samp presiding faculty. is eminent in the 
subhinitv <mA spint of his thou^i. Longimia has 
givL-n Ins opiinoii, that it was m tMs part' Homer 
prnicipally excelled. What were alone sufRcient to 
prove the grandeur and excellence of his sentiments 
in general, !s, tliat they have so remarkable a parity 
with those of the Scripture: Duport, in his Gnomo- 
logia Homenca, has collected innumerable instances 
bt this KM1. A^(d it is with justice an excellent 
mOdeni miter allows, that if Virgil has not so many 
Uioughts that are low and vulgar, he lias not so many 
that are sublime and nokk> ; and that the Roman 
author seldom rises into very astonishing sentiments 
where he is not fired by the lliaii. 

If we observe his descriptions, images, and similut-, 
we shall find the invention stit) predominant. To 
what else can we ascribe that vast compr^nsion of 
images of every sort, where we see ■ each cir- 
cum stance of art, and individual of nature sum- 
nxHied toge^er, br the extent-and feeuhdi^ of his 
imagination; to which alt 'tlniigs,"in dieir variow 
viewi, presented themNbet -in an Mutant,' and had 
thdf lot^vcdoiis ta^bff topcrfeotioD at a htni 
Nay, he not oiily-gircs. us tbt ml pro^pac^ of things. 
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but several unexpected peculiarities and side views, 
unobserved by any painter but Homer. Nothing is 
so eurprisin? as the description of his battles, which 
take up no less than half Uie //iW, and are supplied 
with so vast a variety of incidents, that no one bears 
a likeness to another ; such different kinds of deaths* 
that no two heroes are wounded in the same manner ; 
aod nicli a profituon of noble ideas, that every battle 
rises above the last in greatness, horror, and confusion. 
It is certain there is not near that number of images 
and descriptions in any Epic Poet ; though every 
one has assisted himself with a great quantity out of 
him 1 and it is evident of Vir^ especially, that he 
has scarce any comparisons which are not drawn from 

If we descend from hence to the exprcsiion, we see 
the bright imagination of Homer shining out in the 
most enlivened forms of it. We acknowledge him 
the &ther of poetical diction, the first who taught 
that language of ihe Godf to men. His expression is 
like the colouring of some great masters, which dls- 
covera itself to £e laid on bMdly, and executed vrith 
r^dity. It ia indeed dte Btrangest and most glowii^ 
iw^giaablei and tondied with the greatest qiirit. 
Aristotle had reason to say. He was the only poet 
who had found out H-aing werdi ; there are in him 
more daring figures and metaphors than in any good 
author whatever. An arrow is impaileat to be on the 
wing, a weapon tb'irili to drink the blood of an ene- 
my, and the Uke. Yet his expression is never too 
lug for the sense, but justly great in proportioD to it. 
'"lis the sentiment that swells and fills out the difldoo* 
iriuch lieeB vrith it^ and forms itself about it i and in 
the sainc tint a tboi^bt ia vrarmcri an ejcpreav 

BtoD will be brighter ; a& that is mok strong, thia will 
bcceme^ more coupicuous : like ^aat in* the fiiniace^ 
which grows to a-gRKtermigmtvdean'd-KfioeaMB 
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greater clearness, only as the breath within is more 
powerful, and thf heat more intense. 

To throw his language more out of prose, Homer 
seems Co have affi^ct.'d the compound tpilhtU. This 
Was a sort of composition peculiarly proper to poetry, 
iiot only as it heightened the diction, but as it assisted 
and filled the namberi with gp'cater sound and pomp, 
and likewise conduced in some meanire U thicken the 
imagts. On this last connleration I cannot bot attri- 
bute these alao to the fruitfulness of his inventkn, 
hince (as he managed them] they are a sort of super- 
numerary pictures of the persons or things to which 
they are joined. We see the motion oF Hector's 
plumes in the epithet of KopuSauXg;, the landscape of 
Mount Neritua in that of EtjoaifpvT^f, and so of 
Others, \vhich particular images could not have been 
insisted upon so long as to express them in a descrip- 
tion (though but of a single line) without diverting 
the reader too much from the principal action or 
figure. As a metaphor is a short simile, one of these 
epithets is a short description. 

■ Lastlyi if we consider his wrsl/ieation, we shall be 
■ensible what a share of praise is due to his invention 
in that. He was not satisfied with his langu^ige as he 
found it settled in any one part of Greece, but 
searched through its different dialects with this par- 
ticular view, to beautify and perfect his numbers: he 
considered these as they had a greater mixture oi 
vowels or . consonants, and accordingly employed 
them as the verse required cither a greater smooth- 
ncBB or strength. What he most affected was the 
ifonic, which nas a peculiar sweetness from its never 
unn^ contractions, and from its custom of resolving 
the diphthong into two syllables ; so as to make the 
•words open themselves with a more spreading and 
sonorous fluenc^r. With this he mingled the jlltie 
'tontrac^s, the broiR^ Dfru, ^ad the feeble £eliet 
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y/\iKh btxen tejftU its ^pirate) or talces off its accmt } 
and compl^d this variety by altering some lettera 
with the licence of poetry. Thus his measures, in- 
stead of being fetters to his sonse, were always in 
readiness to run along with the warmth of his rap- 
ture, ajid even to give a further representation of his 
notions, in the correspondence of their sounds to what 
they signified. Out of all these he has derived that 
harmony, which makes us confess he had not only 
ihe richest head, but the finest ear in the world. 
This is GO great a truth, that whoever wiU but con- 
sult the tune of his verses, even without understand- 
ing them, (with the eatne. sort of diligence as we daily 
see practised in the case of ItaUan operas,} will find 
more sweetness, variety, and majesty of sound, than' 
in any other language or poetry. The beauty of his 
numbers is allowed by the critics to be copied but 
faintly by Virgil himself, though tliey are so just to 
ascribe it to the jiature of the Latin tongue ; indeed 
the Greek has some advantages both from the na- 
tural sound of its words, and the luru and cadence of 
its ■uerse, which agree with tlie genius of no other 
language. Virgil was very sensible of tiiis, and used 
the utmost diligence in working up a more intractable 
language to whatsoever graces it was capable of j and 
in particular never failed to bring the sound of his 
line to a beautiful agreement with its sense. If the 
Grecian poet has not bet-n so frequently celebrated on 
this account, as the Roman, the only reason is, that 
fewer critics have understood one language than the 
other. Dionysius of Halicarjiassus has pointed out 
many of our author's beauties in this kind, in his 
treatise of the Compoiition of Wards, and others will be 
taken notice of in the course of my notes. It suffices 
vX present to observe of his numbers, that they flow with 
so much ease, as to make one imagine Homer had no 
other care than to transcribe as fast as the Mutet dic- 
tated; and at Uie saiae time witl) .u> nuui) 
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iuinrited ngonr* that they awaken and raue us tike Ae 
•ound of a trumpet. They roll along as a jdoitifiil 

river, always in motion, and always full; while we are 
borne away by a tide of verse, the most rapid, and yet 
the moat smooth imaginable. 

Thus, on whatever side we contemplate Homer, 
what principally strikes ua is hia invention. It is that 
whic^ forms the character of each part of his work j 
and accordingly we find it to have made his fable 
more txtmtive and copious than any other, his man- 
not more Vvoelj and itronglj marked, his speeches 
more ^eetii^ and traiaforti^, his sentiineats more 
mttrm and niiSme, laa images and deacriptkms more 
full and animated, his expression more raided and 
daring, and his numbers more rapid and various. 
1 hope, in what has been said of Virgit, with regard 
to any of these heads, I have no way derogated from 
his cliaracter. Nothing is more absurd or endless, 
than the common method of comparing eminent 
writers by an opposition of particular pafiages in 
them, and forming a judgment from thence of their 
merit upon the whole. We ought to have a cer- 
tain knowledge of the principal character and dia- 
dnguished ezcdknoe of^ each : it is -in that we are 
to consider him, and in proportion to his degree in 
fbat we are to admire him. No author or man ever 
excelled all the world in more than one faculty : 
and as Homer has done this in invention, Virgil has 
in judgment. Not that we are to think Homer wanted 
judgement, because Virgil had it in a more eminent 
degree ; or that Virgu wanted invention, because 
Homer possest a larger share of it : each of these 
great authors had more of both than perhaps any 
man besides, and are only said to have less in com- 
parison with one another. Homer was the greater 
genius, Virgil the better artist. In one we most 
admire the man, in tb^ other the work. Homec 
hurries end.tnuuportt 'iU wkh .a comnundittS iinpe^ 
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tnouty } leads us witli- an-attnctivfr majesty ; 

Homer scattm with A generous ptofiuioa ; Vicm[ 

bestows with a careful magniliceiice ; Homer,-like tbe 
Nile, pours out his riches with a boundless overflow ; 
Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a gentle and 
constant stream. When we beliold their battles, 
methinks the two poets resemble the heroes they cele- 
brate: Homer, boundless and irresistible as AchdleSi 
bears all before him, and Ihines more and' more, as 
the tumult increases ; Virgil, calmly darine Kke 
^neai, appears undisturbed in the midst of uie ao 
tioii t'di^oMB all abmt Inn^ and'cwiquerswithtntB- 
quilitj'.' And vAisa we look upmt their siBchiDe^ 
Homer seems like his own Jupiter in his terron, 
shaking Olympus, scattering the lighbiings, and Uring 
the heavens ; Virgil, like the same power tu his bene- 
volence, counselling with the gods, laying plans for 
empires, and regularly ordering his wh(de creation. 

But after all, it is with great parts as with great 
virtues, they naturally border on some imperfection ; 
and it it often hard to distinguish exactly where the 
virtue ends, or tbe fault begins. As prudence may 
•emetimet nnk to suspicion, so may a ^at jodgniait 
deeUne to coldness ; and as magnanimity ma^ run up 
to profudon or extravagance, so may a great uncotion 
to redundancy or wildness. If we look upcA'Honer 
in this view, we (hall percdve Ha Met v^eeHont 
against him to proceed from so' noble a'aniwsvtdw 
excess of this faculty. .- -i 

Among these we may reckon some of hismnrW- 
loui _fietioTti, upon which so much criticism has been 
spent, as surpassing all the bounds of probabiUty. 
Perhaps it may be with great and supenor souls, aa 
with gigantic bodies, which, exertbg tbeOMelveB vritb 
tmusual strength, exceed what is cofamnaly tlm^ht 
the due proptHtion of parts, to 'bweae Blinclet in 
the wh(»e ; and like tbe tdd heroes <^ that make» 
Gsmmit aometlnig.Bflar tsXtmjgm»t aiHjta ftMtiea 

TOL. V. A A 
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of glorious and inBiittid>le perforn^uceB. Thus' 
Homer has hia ipeaking hertett ud VirgU hk myrtUt • 

dutUling blood, where the latter has not so much as 

contrived the easy intervention of a deity to save the 
probability. 

It IS owing to the same vast invention, tliat hia 
Simi/ies have bi-eii thought too exuberant and full of 
circumstances. Tlie force of this faculty is seen in 
nothing more, than in its inability to coiifine itself to 
that single circumstance upon which tiie comparison, 
is grounded : it runs out into embellishments of addi- 
tiond images, which however are so managed as not 
to orcrpower the maici one. His similies are like pic-, 
turea, where th(! principal figure has not only its proj 
portion given agn;i:ab!e to the original, but is also set 
off with occasional ornami'nts ana prospects. The 
tame will account fur lii^i manner of heaping a number 
of comparisons together in one breath, when hia fancy, 
■uggested to Ikim at once so many various and corre. 
Spondent images. The reader vvill easily eicteiid tliia 
observation to more objections of the same kind. 

If there are others which' seem rather to charge him- 
with a defect or narrowaess of genius, than. an excess 
of it ; those seeming ^fects mU be found upoa exas. 
mioation to procera wholly from the nature of the 
times he lived in. Such are his grotter reprisentaiiont 
of the Gods, and the vicious and mptrfect manners of 
his heroes, which will be treated of in the following 
Essay : but I must here speak a word of the latter, 
aa it is a point generally carried into extremes, both 
by the cecisurers and defenders of Homer. It must 
be a strange partiality to antiquity, to think with 
Madam Dacier, " that those times and manners are 
" aa much the more excellent, as they are mure con. 
** trary to ours." Who can be so prejudiced in their 
&vour as to magnify the felicity of tliose ages, whea 
a ^niic of revenge and jcrueltyi joined with the prac-' 
ric« of Aapise .and nrt>bery, reigned' through tb« 
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world ; wlien no ifltTcy was slu'ivn but for the sake 
of lucre, whtn the greatest Priiiees were put to the 
sword, and their wives and daughters made slaves and 
'toncubinei i On the otlier side, I would nut be 
«> delicate as those modtm critics, who are shocked 
at the servile ^ets and mean employments in which 
-we sometimes see the heroes of Homer engaged. 
There is a pleasure in taking a view of that simplicity 
im oppK>ntt<Hl to Uie luxury of succeeding ages, in 
'beholding Monarchs without their guards, Princes 
tending their flocks, and Princesses drawing water 
from the springs. When we read Homer, we ou^ht 

in the heathen world ; and those who consider him in 
this light,, will double their pleasure in the perusal 
of lom. Jjet them think they ari? growing acquainted 
with nations people that are now no more ; that 
they are stepping almost three thousand years baclL 
^to the remotest antiquity, and entertdinio^ theSf 
idves mth % clear and surprinng vison of thmss no 
t^aat else to be feond, the only true mirrour of that 
ancient world. - By this means alone their greatest 
«bstacles will Tanish.; and what usually creates their 
dislike, will become a satisfaction. 

This con^deration may further serve to answer for 
the constant use of the same epithets to his Gods and 
Heroes, such as the far^darting PhcebuG, the hlae-eyed 
Patlas, the foiift-footed Achilles, etc. which some have 
censured as impertinent and tediously repeated. Those 
of the Gods depended upon the powers and offices 
then believed to belong to them, and had contracted 
-a weight and veneration from the rites and solemn 
'devotions in which they were used : they were a sort 
of attributes with which it was a matter of religion to 
'salute them on all occasions, and which it was an irre- 
rverence to omit. As for the epithets of great men, 
^0U8..BaiIeau,iB of opinion^ that they were the 
Mature of Surname!, and repeated as such ; for the 
A A 2 
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Greeks, having no names derived from their fathers, 
were obliged to add some other distinction of each 
person ; either naming his parents expressly, or his 
place of birth, profession or the bke j as, Alexander 
the son of Philip, Herodotus of Halicarnassus, Dio* 
genes the Cynic, etc. Homer therefore, complyiog 
with the custom of lua country, used such distincdTC 
addittom as better agreed with poetry^. And indeed 
we hsn aomething pmlld to these in modem time^ 
such as the names of Harold Harefbot, Edmund Iron- 
side, Edward Long-stianks, Edward the Black Priace, 
etc. If yet this be thought to account better for the 
propriety than for the repetition, 1 shall add a fur- 
ther conjecture. Hesiod, dividing the world into it» 
different ages, has placed a fourth age between the 
brazen and the iron one, of Herott dittinci from other 
men, a divtne race, •mho foaght at Thebes and Troy, 
are called demi-Godt, and live hy the care of Jupiter 
in the tjlatids of the ilested*. Now among the diTine 
honours which were paid them, they might have this 
also in common with the Gods, not to be mentioned 
without the solemnity of an epithet, and such as mi^lu 
foe acceptable to them by its celebrating their famiheSt 
actions, or qualities. 

What other cavils have been raised against Homer, 
are such as hardly deserve a reply, but will yet be 
taken notice of as they occur in the course of the 
work. Many have been occasioned by an injudicious 
endeavour to exalt Virgil; which is much tne samet 
as if 0ae should think to raise the superstructure hf 
uadmining the foundation: One would imagine b^ 
the -whole course of their parallels, that these critia 
never m much as heard of Homo's having .wiiUen 
fint t a ctmsideratioH whidi. whoever compam. these 
two poets, ongbt to 4me ahn7S.in his eye. Some 
txxmu hkn for the same tUiiga sdiich they-omlook 
or praise m theotho-; as when they {aefer the bbk 

■ H'esbd,0p.'ttIilei'.%iL'*er.i5Jietc. 
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and moral of the ^neis to those of tliL- Iliad, for the 
same reasons which might set the Odyssey above the 
£iieis : as that the hero is a wiser man ; and the 
action of the one more beneficial to his country than 
that of the other; or eUe they blame him for not 
doing what he never desig^ned ; as because Achilles is 
not as good and po^ect a prince as ^neas^ when tlie 
ve'r^ moral of his poem required a contrary character; 
It IS thus that RApin judges in hia comparison of 
Homer and Virgil. Others select those particular 
passages of Homer which are not so laboured as some 
that Virgil drew out of them : This is the whole 
management of Scaligcr in his Poelice. Others 
quarrel with what they take for low and mean ex- 
pressions, sometimes through a false dehcacy and re- 
finement, oftener from an ignorance of the graces of 
the original ; and then triumph in the awkwardness 
of their own translations ; This is the conduct of 
Perault in his Parallels. Lastly, there are others, 
who, pretending to a fairer proceeding, distinguish 
between the personal merit of Homer, and that of 
his vMirii but when they come to assign the causes 
bf the great reputation of the Iliad, they found it 
upon the ignorance of his times, and the prejudice 
of those that followed: And in pursuance of this 
principle, they make those accidents (such as the 
contention of the cities, etc.) to be the causes of his 
fame, which were in reality the consequences of his 
merit. The same might as well be said of Virgil, or 
any great author, whose genera! character will infal- 
libly raise mar ly casual additions to their reputation. 
This is the method of Mons. de la Motte ; who yet 
confesses upon the. whole, that in whatever age Homer 
had -liTed, oe must have been the greatest poet-of fais 
nation, and that lie may be nad in this sense, to he the 
master even of those wno surpassed him. 

In all these ol^tctions we see nothing that contra, 
dicta his title to the honour of the duef IimnHms 

AA 3 
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and as long as this (which is indeed the diaracterisUa 
of poetry itself) remains unequalled by his followers* 
bfi Btill continues superior to them. A cooler judg? 
ment may commit fewer faults, and be tnor^ ^proved 
in the eyes of one sort of critics i but that vnuiBth of 
fancy will carry the loudest and most universal as* 
plauses which holds the heart of a reader under the 
strongest enchantment. Homer not only appears the 
inventor of poetry, but excels all the inventors of 
other arts in this, that he has swaUowed ufl the 
honour of those who succeeded him. „ W^at.ite.lu^ 
done admitted no increwe ) it inil/ left , ^OOrrte 
contraction or regulation. He sbeirad all tloe stretch 
of fancy at once ; and if he failed in tome of 
flights, it was but because be attaii|>ted every tbioff. 
A work of this kind seems like a mighty tree whi^ 
rises from the most vigorous seed, is improved .with 
industry, flourishes, and produces the finest &|iit j 
nature and art conspire to raise it ; pleaiure and profit 
join to make it valuable : and they who find the 
justest faults, have only said, that a few biaochei 
(which run luxuriant through a richness of nature) 
' migiit be lo^ed into form to give it, a more re^ilar 
appearance. l.', .kj^,. 

Having now spoken of the beauties and defects of 
the original, it rL'mains to treat of the translation, 
with the same view to the chief characteristic. As 
fur as thai is seen in the- m:iin parts of the poem, such 
as tht fable, manners, and sentiments, no translator 
can prejudice it but by wilful omissions or contrac- 
tions. As it also breaks out in every particidar 
unage, description, and simile ; whoever lessens or 
too.much softens those, takes off firom this chief cha- 
racter... It u ^ first, grand duty of an interpreter to 
gne.his ^Uthftf. entire ,aiid uomaimed ; and for the 
rest, the dictien a|id>.vegrai&:ati(«i only are his. proper 
TraOBCQ,! jgince tbMe,muit be hisowg* but Uk. otwrs 
^.it«0:Uk4M be finds tfafSBu., ..... 
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It should then be considered what methods may 
afford some equivalent in our language for the graces 
of theSE in the Greek. It is certain no literal trans- 
lation can be just to an excellent original in a supe- 
rior language : but it is a great mistake to imagme 
(as many have done) that a rash paraphrase can make 
amends for this general defect ; wiuch 13 no less in 
danger to lose the spirit of an ancient, by deviating 
into the modern manners of expression. If there be 
sometimes a darkness, there is often a light in anti- 
quity, which nothing better preserves than a version 
almost literal. I know no liberties one ought to take, 
but those which are necessary for transfusing the spirit 
of the original, and supporting the poetical style of 
the translation : And I will venture to say, there have 
rot been more men misled in former times by a ser- 
vile dull adherence to the lelter, than have been de- 
luded in ours by a chimerical insolent hope of raising 
and improving their author. It is not to be doubted 
that the &re of the poem is what a translator should 
principally regard, as it is most likely to expire in his 
managing ; however, it is his safest way to be content 
with preserving this to his utmost in the whole, with- 
out endeavouring to be more than he finds his author 
is, in any particular place. 'Tis a great secret in 
writing to know when to he plain, and when poetical 
and figurative } and it is what Homer will teach us, 
if we will but follow modestly in his footsteps. 
Where his diction is bold and lofty, let us raise ours 
as high as wc can j but where his is plain and humble, 
we ought not to be deterred from imitating him by 
the fear of incurring the censure of n mere English 
Critic. Nothing that belongs to Homer seems to have 
been more commonly mistalcen than the just pitch of 
his style ; some of his translators having swelled into 
fustian in a proud confidence of the luhlimt i othcM 
sunk into fiatness in a cold and timorous notion of 
t'mplkity. Methinks I see these different follov^-ers of 
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Homer, some sweating and straining after him by vio- 
lent leaps and bounds (the certain signs of false met* 
tie), others slowly and servilely creeping in his train, 
while the poet himself is all the time proceeding with 
an nnaffeeted and equal majesty before them. How- 
ever, of the two extremes one could sooner pardon 
frenzy than frigidity: no author is to be enried for 
such commendations as he may gain by that character 
of style, which his friends must agree together to calj 
/implicit^, and the rest of the world will call dullneti. 
There is a graceful and dignified simplicity, as well as 
■a bald and sordid one, which differ as much from 
each other as the air of a plain man from that of a 
sloven : 'tis one thing to be tricked up, and another 
not to be dressed at all. Simphcity is the mean be- 
tween ostcntntion and rusticity. 

This pure and iiobie simplicity is no where in such 
perfection as in the Scrlplurc and our author. One 
mHy affirm, with all respect to the inspired writings, 
that the tliinne Spirh made use of no other words than 
what were intelligible and common to men at that 
time, and in that part of the world ; and as HomCT is 
the KoAtat nearest to tboae, his style must of ctturse 
"bear a greater resemblancfr to the ARred bookb tban 
that of any othet- writer.- I'his' cdnsidefttioii (toge- 
ther with what has been observed of the parity of 
some of his thoughts) may methinks induce a trans- 
lator on the one hand, to give into several of those 
general phrases and manners of expression, which 
have attained a veneration eten iu our language from 
being used in the Old Testament ; as on the other 
to avoid those wjuch have been appropriated to tke 
divinity, and in a manner cMtugned to myitery and 
religion. 

For a- further preservation tif this ur of mnpUcky, 
ft paniddhr' care sboald be tak«n to cjp^ wttli*«B 
,pli^nees' those moral- te^aaei HaA pn>verH''t tpeedia 
vhiish are- to nuineioiu' la- tiiiif -poet. - 'ShSf haw 
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lenNthAw TCnerablci and aa I may pay oncnlart in 
that una£>rned gravity and flhbrtnbs with which tbejr 
axe delivered : a grace which would be utterly loit 
by endeavouring to give them what we call a mortf 
ingenious (that ib, a more modern) turn in the para- 
phr^. 

Perhaps the mixture of some Grecisras and old 
wimis awr the manner of Miltont if done without 
too much affectation, might not have an ill effect in 
a vertlon at this particular work, which mott of any 
other sceou tb require a veRcrable antique cast. But 
wi;taiiily the use of modem terms of war) and eovem- 
megtt Mcb af flatotih ran^orwi jmnte, or the Ukca 
(into which some of his tran^tors have fallen,) can< 
not be allowable ; those only excepted, without which 
it is impossible to treat uie subjects in any living 
language. 

There are two peculiarities in Homer's diction, 
which are a sort of marki or mokt by which every 
common eye distinguishes him at first sight ; those 
who are not his greatest admirers look upon them as 
defects ; and those who are, seem pleased with them 
as beauties. I speak of his compound eptibett, and of 
Hs refittitiom. Many of the former cannot be done 
literaU;^ into EngCsh without destroying the purity 
of our language. I believe such should be retained as 
slide easily of themselves into an English compound, 
without violence to the ear or to the received rules of 
composition ; as well as those which have received 
a sanction from the authority of our best Poets, and 
are become familiar through their use of them ; such 
as the ehudKompelUng Jove, etc. Aa for the rest, 
whenever any can be as fully and significantly exprest 
in a single word aa in a compounded one, the course 
t« be taj^en is obvious. 

Some that cannot be so turned as to preserve their 
full image by one or two words, may have justice done 
$ten by dipio^ocudon ; as the epitlKt diwj^itMiaf ' 
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to a mountain, would appear little or' rii£ctdoitf 
translated literully h^if-shiiiing, but affords a nu^estie 
idea in the prr'iphrasis : The lofty mountain ihahti hU 
•waving 'wouils. Otiiers that admit of different signi- 
fications, may rcct'ive an advantage by a judicious 
variation, ai;tording to the occasions on which they 
are iutroduced. Fur example, the epithet of Apollo, 
wnCoS*;, or far-ihooling, is capable of two explica- 
tioQS ; one literai in reepect of the darts and bow, 
the ensign of that God ; tiie other allegorical with 

Xd tothc rayaof thesun: therefore in auch places 
: Apollo iv repruented bb a God in pereoiH i 
voiald use tbe former inuiprnation \ ana t/hten 
the effects of the sun are de«ciibed, I would make 
choice of the latter. Upon the whole it will be 
necessary to avoid that perpetual repetition of the 
same epithets which we find in Homer, and which, 
though it might be accommodated (as has been al- 
ready shewn) to the ear of those times, is by^no means 
so to onrs : but one may wait for opportunities of 
placing tliem, where they derive an additional beauty 
from the occasions on which they are employed ; and 
in doing this properly, a translator may at once shew 
his fancy and his judgment. 

As for Homer's Reprlitions, we may divide them 
into tlirec sorts : of whole narrations «nd speeches, of 
■ingle sentences, and of one verse or h^iittichi I 
hope it is not impossible to have such a regard to 
these, as neither to lose so known a mark of the 
author on tlie one hand, nor to offend the reader too 
mucli oil the other. The repetition is not ungrace- 
ful in thost^ spiieciiiie where the dignity of the speaker 
renders it a sort of insolence to alter his words ; at 
in the messages from gods to men, or from higher 
powers to inferiors in concerns of state, or where the 
ceremonial of rchgion seems to require it, in the so- 
lemn forms of prayers, oaths, or the like. In other 
oaes,.! believe tke-beat rule i§ to be gtuded-byUw 
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ttearness, or distance, at whidi the repetitions am 
placed in the original : when they follow too close^ 
one may vary tlie expression, but it is a question, 
whether a professed tranalator be autliorised to omit 
any ; if they be tedious, the author is to answer 
for it. 

It only remains to apeak of the yersificatton, 
Hoiher (as has been said) is perpetually applying the 
sound to the sense, and varying it on every new aub- 
jeft. This is indeed one of the most, exquisite beaa^ 
ties of poetry, and attainable by very few : I know 
only of Homer eminent Sixr it', in the .Greek, and 
Virgil in Latin. I am sensible it is what may some.1 
times happen by chance, when a writer is warm, and 
fully possessed of his image ; hoivever, it may be rea- 
sonably beUeved they designed this, in whose verse it 
so manifestly appears in a superior degree to all 
others. Few readers have tlie ear to be judges of it ; 
but those, who have, will see I have endeavoured at this 

Upon .the whole, I must confess myself utterly iii- 
capidilc) of -doing justice to Homer. ' I attempt him 
in no other hope, .but that i^uch one may entertain- 
without mudt vanity, of givim^ a more tobxable copy;' 
of him than any entire tituu&tion in verse has yet 
done. We have only those of Chapman, Hobbe% 
and Ogilby. Chapman.has taken the advantage of an 
immeasureable length of verse, notwithstanding which, 
there is scarce any paraphrase more loose and ramb- 
ling than his. He has frequent interpolations of four 
or six lines, and I remember one in the thirteenth. 
Book of the Odyssey, verse 312. where he has spun 
twenty verses out of two. He is often mistaken in sof 
bold a manner, that one might thing he deviated jdq: 
purpose, if he did not in other places of tns notest 
insist so. much tapoH verbal trifles. He ftppesn tos 
have had a strong afiectautm of extracsiog new nwan^i 
ai^ontef hit.witlKir» ioKwrnidt as to- pronw^ in lob 
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tfa^nmin^ preface, a poem of the myg te ri a Ivhayie* 
vealed u Homer; and pcrhaJiB he endeammlcd'^ 
restrun the obvious ki)k to ttus end. flis expresoon 
is involved in fustian, a fault for whSdi he was re- 
markable in his original writings, as . in the tragedy 
of Bussy d'Amboise, etc. In a word, the natnre 
of the man may account for his whole performance ; 
for he appears from his preface and remarks' to have 
been one of an arrogant turn, and an enthusiast in 
poetry. His own boast of having finished half the 
Iliad in less than fifteen weeks, shews with vhst 
neglizence his version was performed. ' But rilat 
w&cE is to be ^owed him, and which \enjr imnch . 
contributed to cover bis de&cts, is a daring fiery- 
spirit that animates hu translaticm, wfucK is rabe- 
thing like what one' might iw^^ Homer Umself 
woidd have writ before he 'atnved A ^an'of (&- 

Hobbes has siven us a correct exjAuiaticai of the 
sense in genera^ but for particulars and drcumstsnces 
he continually lops them, and often omits the ilibst 
beautiful. As for its being esteemed a close transla- 
tion,. I doubt not many have been led into that error 
by ^ shortness of it, whicii proceeds not from his 
ft^wirig the original line by line, but from the con- 
tractioas above-mentioned. He sometinies omits 
whole similies and senteacea, and is now and then 
guilty of mistakes, into ,vriiich no writer of his learn- 
ing could have fallen, but through carelessness. His 
poetry, as well as Ogilby's, is too mean for cri- 

It is a great loss to the poetical world, that Mr. 
Dryden did not live to translate the lUad. He has 
left us only tbe first book, and a small part of the 
ttxth; in which if he has in some places not trul^ 
interpreted the sense, or preserved the antiquities, it 
aught to be excused on account of the hsate he was- 
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regard to Chapmaiii whose words he sometimev 
copieS) and has unhappil]^ followed him in passages 
wlure he wanders from the original. However, had 
he translated the whole work, I would no more luve 
attempted Homer after him than Virgil, Ul trerriOB 
of whom (notwithstanding some human emvs) h tte 
meet noble and sjwited translation I know in any 
limguage. But the £ite-of great geniuses is like th^ 
of grctt nuniltere, thoiwh they are confessedly the 
first in the conunDnweoUh of tetterS) they must be 
envied and calumniated only for being at the head 
of it. 

That which in my opinion ought to be the endea- 
vour of any one who translates Homer, is above all 
things to keep alive that spirit and fire which makes 
his chief character : in particular places, where the 
•ense can bear any doubt, to follow the strongest and 
most poetical, as most agreeing with that character; 
to copy him in all tbp variations of his style, and the 
di^^eveat modidatioiis of his numbers ; to presarre ia 
the more active or descriptive parts, a warmth and 
elevation ; in the more sedate or narrative, a plain- 
ness and solemnity ; in the speeches, a fullness and 
perspicuity ; in the Sentences, a shortness and gravity : 
not to neglect even the Uttle iigures and turns on tlie 
words, nor sometimes the very cast of the periods ; 
neither to omit nor confound any rites or customs of 
antiquity : perhaps too he ought to include the whole 
in a shorter compass than has liitherto been done by 
jbiy truubtOTt who has tolerably preserved dther the 
seme or poetry. What I would further recommend 
to hni, u to study his author rather frotti his own 
text, than.&om any commentaries, how learned soever, 
at whatever figure they ma^ make in the estimation 
of the ymi\A ; to consider him attentively in compa^ 
riBon wkh Vii^ above all the andents, and with 
Milton above all the modems. Next these, the 
An^Uwp «f Cfftdvty't TdeiDMlHU mf g»« hin 
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the traeit id& of tkt epiiitand turn of our authoi^ 
and fiossa'a admvaUe treatise of the Epic Poem the 
justest notion of his design and conduct. But after 
■all, with^whatever judgment and study a man may pro- 
ceed, or with whatever happiness he may perform 
«uch a work, he must hope to please but a few ; 
those only who have at once a taste of poetiy, and 
competent learning. For tu satisfy such a« want 
«ither, ia not in the nature of this undertaking ; anex 
a mere modern wit can like nothing that is BOt modenn 
and a pedant nothing that is not Greek. i 
What I have done is submitted to the public, from 
whose opinions I am prepared tu learn ; though I 
fear no judges so little as our best poets, who are 
most sensible of the weight of this task. As for the 
worst, whatever tliey shall please to say, they may 
give me some concern as they are unhappy men, but 
none as they are malignant writers. I was guided in 
this translation by judgments very different from theirs, 
and by persons for whom they can have no kindness, 
if an old obserration be true, that the strongest anti- 
pathy ki .the world is tfa^ of fools to men of wit. 
Jjix. Addison -w» the &nt whoae.adnce detennioe^ 
jae to undntake thk task, who was pleafed to writ* 
to me upon that occa^On in sudi tenns as I cannot 
repeat without vanity. I was obliged to Sir Richard 
Steele for a very early recommendation of my under- 
taking to the public . Dr. Swift promoted my in- 
terest with that warmth with which he always serveB 
his friend. The humanity and frankness of Sir Saniud, 
Oarth are what I never knew wanting on any occasion. 
Z. roust, also acknowledge with infinite pleasure, the 
many friendly offices, as well as sincere criticisms of 
i/lr, Coiigre¥E^ who had^ed.me the way in translating 
■ome parts of Homer. I must add the ;iames of Mr, 
Koire .and Dr. Fivnell, though I shall tak? a Jurther 
eppo^tunity of doing jvstipB to the last, .whose gopd- 
WttDis (to gin it f. gwt panegjiw). it jio left cxWHc 
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sWethan his learning. The favour of tlieee gentlemen 
IB not entirely undeserved by one who bears thetn ' so 
true an affection. But what can I say of the honour 
so many of the Great have done me, while the frst 
natnei of tlie age appear as my aubseribers, and the 
most distinguished patrons and ornaments of learning 
as my chief cneouragers ! Among these it ib a par- 
tieular pleasure to me to find that my highest obliga- 
tions are to such who have done most honour to the 
name of Poet : that his Grace the Dtike of Bucking- 
ham was not displeased 1 ^boiiM undertake the author 
to "whom he-has given (u; lii^. i'>:cflli.iit Essay) so com- 
plete a praise : 

That the Earl of Halifax was one of the first to 
favour me, of whom it is hard to say whether the 
advancement of the polite arts is more owing to his 
generosity or his example. That such a genius as 
jny Lord Bolinghrnke, not more distinguished in the 
gitiat scenes of b\isiness, tkiii in all the useful and en- 
tertaining parts of leurning, has not refused to be thtf 
critic of these sheets, and the patron of their writer. 
And that the noble author of the tragedy of Heroic 
Love, has continued his partiality to me, from my 
writing Pastorals, to my attempting the Ihad. I can- 
not deny myself the pride of confessiiig, that I have 
had the advantage, not only of their advice for the 
conduct in general, but their correction of several 
particulars o? this translation, 

I could say a great deal of . the pleasure of being 
diBtingtiished by Oie Earl of Carnarvon, but it ia aC 
mott absurd to particularize any one generous aAioD 
in a person whose whole life i> a continued series of 
them. Mr. Stanhope, the present Secretarv of Statej 
will pardcm my denre of hanng it known Uiat he wa« 
BBS. 
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pleased to promote this affair. The particular zeal of 
Mr. Harcourt (the son of the late Lord Chancellor) 
gave me a proof how much I am honoured in a share 
of his fiiendsfaip. I must attribute to the same motive 
tbilt of several others of my friends, to whom all ac- 
knowledgments are rendered unnecessary by the pri- 
vileges of a familiar correspondence : and I am satis- 
fied I can no way better oblige men of their turn, 
than by my silence. 

In ahon I have found more patrons than ever 
Homer wanted. He would have thought himself 
happy to have met the same favour at Athens that 
has bwen shewed me by its learned rival, the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. And I can hardly envy him thoK 
pompous honours he received after death, when I re- 
nect on the eiytmnent of » numy agreeable oUin- 
tiwis, and easy nienddiips, whidi mute the tatisnic- 
Uon of life. This distmction is the more to be ac< 
knowledged, as it is shewn to one whose pen has 
never gratified the prejudices of particular partUi, or 
the vanities of particular men. Whatever the success 
may prove, I ^all never repent of an undertaking in 
which I have eiiperienced the candour and friendship 
of so many persons of merit ; and in which I hope to 
past some of those years of youth that are generally 
tost in a circle of foUies, after a manner neither wholly 
uoiuefql tq' othersf nor disagreeable to myaelflj' 
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J CANNOT diamiss tliis work without a few obser- 
vationB on the true character aai style of it. Who- 
ever reads the Odyssey with an eye to the Iliad> 
expecting to find it of the same character, or of the 
Bame iort of spirit, will be grievously deceived, and 
arr against the first principle of criticism, which is to 
consider the nature of the piece, and the intent of its 
author. The Odyssey is amoral and political work) 
instructive to all degrees of men, and filled with 
images, examples and precepts, of civil and domeatiq 
life, ifottur is here a person 

9ui dididt, fatrlt quid debeat, et quid amieh, 
Qau fit amore farm, quo fratir imandui, li hupa t 
Qui quid sit fulcrum, quid lurfc, quid yliir, quid rm, 
Plenius i melius Chrysippo & Crantore dicit. 

The Odyssey, is the reverse of the Ilind, in Moral, 
St^ectt mmtar, and StjU i to which it has no sort 
of ttlaiim, but as the Btory happens to follow in 
order of time, and as some of the same persons are 
ae^m in it. Yet from this inndeiitd connection 
aaaj have baafi milled to ngacd it u a coatiniiation 
pF Bodond jaxtt and thence to expect a -putty of dub- 
IBcter inconnstent \mth its natue. 

It i> BO wtHider thu the eommoa reader should fidl 
il9to this Mutta^ idles- to gim* a' cii^uXnviH*' 
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seems not wliolly free from it. Althougli wliat he 
has said has been generally understood to import a 
severer censure of the Odyssey than it really does, if 
wc consider the occasion on wliich it is introduced, 
and the circumstances to which it is confined. 

" The Odyssey (says he) is an instance, how na- 

tural it is to a great genius, when it begins to grow 
" ol<?. and decline, to dedight itself in Narrat 'tom and 
« FahUtt Var, that Homer composed tlie Odyssey 
" after the Iliad, many propfs may be given, &c. 
" From hsnce in my judgmerit it proceeds, that as the 
" Iliad was written while his Spirit was in its greatest 
" vigour, the whole structure of that work is dramatic 
" and full of action ; whereas the greater part of the 
" Odyssey is employed in narration, which is the taste 
*' of Old Age : so that in this latter piece we may 
" compare him to the setting sun, which has still the 
" same greatness but not tne same ardor or force. 
" He speaks not in the same strain ; we see no more 
" that SiMime of the Ilkd which mat'ches on witli' 4 
" constant pace, without ever being stopped, or re- 
" tarded : there appears no moire that hilrry and that 

strong tide of trfotions and pasdons, pouring one 
" after another ; there is no more the same fflry, or 
" the same volubihty of diction, so suitable to action, 
" and all along drawing in such innumerable image* 
" of nature. But Homer, like the ocean, is always 
" great, even when he ebbs and retires ; evL'n when 
" he is lowest and loses himself most in narratioiis and 
" incredible fictions ; as instances of this, we cannot 
'* forget the descriptions of tempests, the adventures 
" of Ulystet with the Cyclops, and many others. 
" But though an this be /!ge, it is the ylge of Homer 
" And it may be said for the credit of these 

*' fictions, that they are beautiful Dream!, or if yoa 
*' will, the Dreamt of Jupiter himtelf. I spoke of 
f the Odyssey only to shew, that the greatest poets 

y^oeo. tiuir 'geuittwiut»«tiraigtb wa wtfB^ Slr 
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•« the Pathtlie, for the moit part employ themselves 
in painting the Mmneri. This Homer has done 
" in characterizing the suitors, and describing their 
" way of life ; which is properly a branch of Comedy, 
" whose^eculiar busintsa it is to represent the man- 

We must first observe, it is the SulVtme of which 
Longmas is writing : that, and not the nature of 
Homtr'i poem, is Gs subject. After having highly 
CxtoUed the sublimity and lire of the Iliad, he justly 
observes the Odyssey to have less of those quidides> 
and to torn mwe tm the tide of morali and reflection^ 
tm human lUe. Nor is it his business here to deter- 
mine, whether the elevated ipir'it of the one, or the 
just moral of the other, be the greater excellence in 
itself. 

Secondly, that fire and fury of which he is speak- 
ing, cannot well be meant of the general spirit and 
inspirstion which is to run through a whole epic poemj 
but of that particular warmth and impetuosity neces- 
eary in some parts, to image or represent actions or. 
pasaicHU, of haste, tumidt, and violence. It is on oc- 
couOD of citing some such particular passages ta 
HmtTt tbtt LoKgimu breaks into this reHection; 
which seems to determine his meaning chiefly to that 
sense. - 

Upon the whole, he affirms the Odyssey to have 
UlB sublimity and fire than the Iliad, but he does not 
say it wants the subhme or wants fire. He aSirms it 
to be narrative, but not that the narration is defective. 
He affirms it to abound in fictions, not that those 
fictions are ill invented, or ill executed. He affirms 
it to be nice and particular in painting the manners, 
but not that those manners are Ul painted. If Homer 
"has folly in these points accomplished his own design, 
and done all that the nature of his poem detnanded or 
aUowediit Btillremahuperfect in ita Idnd^ andumiub 
a iuaBt«.^ece «a thelfiadt 
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The amount of the passage is tliis ; that in his awtf 
particular taste, and with respect to the Sublime, Lon' 
ginus preferred the Ihad : and because the Odyssey 
was less active and lofty, he judged it the work of the 
old age of Homer. 

If this opinion be true, it will only prove, that Ho- 
mcr'i age might determine him in the choice of his 
'subject, not ^at it affected him in the execution of 
it : and that which would be a very wrong instance to 
prove the decay of his imagination, is a very good 
one to ^evince the strength oT his judgment. Forbad 
Be{as9ibdami)arurobserveE) composed the Odyssey 
in nis youth* and the Iliad in his age, both must in 
reason have been exactly the same as they now stand. 
To blame Homer tot his choii.,.- of such a subject, as 
did not admit the same incidents and the same pomp 
of style as his former, is to take offence at too 
much variety, and to imagine, that wlicn a man has 
written one good thing, he must ever after only copy 
Umself. 

■ The Battle of Conilaniine, and the School of Athens^ 
are both pieces of Raphael: shall we censure the 
Schoti of Jlthtm as faulty, becune-it lias not the ftiiy 
and fire of the other} or shall we say, that Raphael 

was grown grave and oldt because he chose to reprew 

Gent the manners of old men and philosophers? Ther* 
is all the silence, tranquillity, and composure in the 
one, and all the warmth, hurry, and tumult in the 
other, which the subject of , either required ; both of 
them had been imperfect, if they had not been as they 
are. And let the painter or poet be yoUng or old, 
who designs and perform B in this , manner, Jt proves 
him to have made the piece at a time of life when 
he was master not only of his art, but of his dis- 
pvtion. 

'. jlririotl* makes no such distinction between the 
tm>. FoBins: he constantly cites them with equal 
uraise, and draws the nilsi and exaroplet of 'E.fit 
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SFTking equaBy from both, ^ut it » rather to the 
Qiymey that Horace, ^ves the preference, in the 
Epistle to LolRui, and in the Art of Poetry. It is 

remarkable bow opposite his opinion is to that of 
£.onginut ; and that the particulars he chooses to ex- 
tol, are those vi^Ty Jlcttons ar\A plclurci of the manners 
which the other seems least to approve. Those fables 
and mamiers are the very essence of the work; 
but even without that regard, the fables themselves 
have both more invention and more instruction, and 
the manners more moral and example, than those of 
the Iliad. 

In some points (and those the most essential to the 
Epic Poem) the Odyssey is confessed to excel the 
Iliad; and principally in the great eiid of it, the 
peri/- The conduct, turn and disposition of the/aik 
is also what the critics allow to be the better tnodd 
for Epic writers to follow ; accordingly we find much 
more of the cast of this Poem than uf the other in 
the jEneid, and (what next to that is perhaps the 
greatest example) in the Telemachiis. In the man- 
ncrt, it is no way inferior: Lciis""" so far from 
finding any defect in tins. , that lie rather taxes Jio- 
vur with painting tht-m iw> minutely. As to tht 
fiarralant, although tkcy Lire more numerous as the 
OCQBsjons we nuHre frequent, yet they carry no mor? 
jthe marks, of old and are neith^. more prolix 
nor more circumstanual, than the conversations arid 
jdifh^ues of the, Iliad. Not to mefition the length 
of those of Phxnix in the ninth book, and of Nestar 
in the eleventh, ( whicli may be thought in compUanec 
lo thpir'characters, ) those of Ghucus in the sixth, of 
JEtKtu in die twentieth, and some others, must be 
allowed ift. exceed any in the whole Odyssey. And 
jJuit tl^ propriety of style, and the nBnd>erB, in tht 
Aarradoni OE each: «re equal, wiU spp ear ,t» «ny wh# 
wwoparc.thein... j 
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To form a right judgment, whether the genius of 
Homer had suffered any decay; we must' consider) in 
both his PoeiDB, such parts as arc of a similar nature^ 
and will bear comparison. And it is certain we shaU 
find in each, the same viYacity and fecundity of in- 
vention, the same life and strength of imaging and 
colouring, the particular descriptions as liighly painted, 
the figures as bold, the metaphors as animated, and 
the numbers as harmonious and as various. 

The Odyssey is a pfrpftual source of poetry: the 
Stream is not the less full, for being gentle ; though it 
is true (when we speak only with regard to the lab- 
hme) that a river foaming and thundering in cataracts 
from rocks and precipicca> is what more strikes, 
amazes, and fills the mind, than the same body of 
water, flowing afterwards through peaceful vales and 
agreeable scenes of pasturage. 

The Odyssey ^as I have before said) ought to be 
considered accordmg to its own nature and design, 
not with an eye to the Iliad. To censure Homer be- 
cause it is unlike what it was never meant to resemble, 
is, as if a gardener who had purposely cultivated two 
beautiful trees of contrary natures, as a specimen of 
his skill in the several kinds, should be blamed for 
not bringing them into pairt ; when in root, stem, 
leaf, and flower, each was so entirely different, that 
one aiust have been spoiled in the endeavour to match 
the otiber. 

Longtniu, who saw this Poem was "partly of the 
** nature of Comedy," ought not for that very reason 
to have considered it with a view to the Iliad. How 
little any such resemblance was the intention of Ho- 
mcr, may appear from henoe, that although the cha- 
racter of Ulyisci there was already drawn, yet here 
he purposely turns to another side of it, and shows 
him not in that full light of glory but in the shade of 
common life, with a mixture of such qualities as are 
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requisite to all the lowest accidents of it, stntggling 
with misfortunes, and on a level with the meanest of 
mankind. As for the other persohs, nbne of th«n 
are above what we call the higher Comedy ; Caijpio, 
though a goddess, is a character of intrigue; the 
suitors yet more approaching to it ; the Phxactant 
are of the same cast ; the Cydopt, Malanthius, and 
Irus, descend even to droll characters ; and the scenes 
that appear throughout, are generally of the comic 
kind ; banquets, revels, sports, loves, and the pursuit 

From the nature of the Poem, we shall form an 
idea of the iiyU. The diction is to follow the images, 
and to take its colour from the complexion of the 
tliotis^its. Accordingly the Odyssey is not always 
doathed in the nu^sty of verse proper to tragedy, 
but Bomedmes descends into the plainer narrative, 
and sometlnKs even to that familiar dialogue eas^tial 
to comedy. However, where it cannot support a 
Bublinuty, it dwaya preserves a dignity, or at l^t 
a propriety. 

There is a real beauty is an ea^, pure, perepicuoua 
description even of a /mw action. Tixre are nume- 
rous instances of this both in Homer and yirgil; and 
perhaps those natural passages are not the least pleas- 
ing of their works. It is often the same in history, 
where the representations of common, or even do- 
mestic things, ill clear, plain, and natural words, are 
frequently found to make the liveliest impression on 
tbe reader. 

The question is, how far a Poet, in pursuing the 
description or image of an action, can attach Tiim- 
self to link circumstances, without vulgarity or 
trifling ? what particulars are proper, and enliven 
the image, or what are impertinent, and clog it i In 
this matter painting is to be consulted, and the whole 
regard Uad to those circumstances which, contribute 
vol.. V. c c 
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to form a full, and yet not a confused, idea of a 

Ephhsis are of vast service to tliis effect, and the 
riglit use of these is often the only expedient to render 

Tlu- great point of judgment is to distinguish when 
to spi'ak simpiy, and when figuratively ; but whenever 
t!:t Poet is obliged by tVie nature of lu3 subject to de- 
scend to the lower manner of writing, an elevated 
style would be affected, and therefore ridiculoHS ; and 
the more he was forced upon figures and metaphon 
to avoid tbat'lowness, ttie more the image would be 
broken, and consequentlv obscure. 

One may add, tnat the use of the grand style on 
little subjects, is not only ludicrous, but a sort of 
transgression against thi' rules of proportion and me- 
chanics: 'tis usmg a vast force to lift a fnather. 

I believe, now I am upon this head, it will be found 
a just observation, that the law acl'tont. of- l^e cannot 
be put into a figurative style without bdng ndiculous, 
but thingt natural can. Metaphors raise the latter 
into dignity, as we see in the Georgia ; but throw the 
former into ridicule, as in the Lulrin. I think thU 
may very well be accounted for; laughter implies 
censure J inanimate and irrational beings are not ob- 
jects of censure ; therefore these may be elevated as 
much as you please, and no ridicule follows : but 
when rational beings are represented above their real 
character, it become^ ridiculous in art, because it i& 
vicious in morality. The But in Virgil, were they 
rational bungs, would be ridiculous by having their 
actions and manners repreeraited on a level with crea- 
tureB 8o stnerior as men; ance it vould imply folly 
ornide, whichaceUiepropercdijeetsofridtcule. 

Tbenseof ponyiow ezpresnons for low actions or 
thoH^ts is the true tm^nu of Don Q/axote. How 
far unfit it is £» Poetry* appears i* iu being 
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the pL-rfcctioii of the Moi;k Epic, It is so far from 
being the sublime of Tragedy, that it is the cause of 
all bombast; when Poets, instead of being (aa they 
ima^ne) constantly lofty, only preserve throughout 
a painful equality of fuatian; that continued swell of 
language (which runs indiscriminately even through 
their lowest characters, and rattles like some mi^hti- 
neai of meaning in die most indi&renteiil^cts) is of 
a piece with thu perpetual devadoo of tone which 
the playerB have learned from it; and which is not 
tptaihig, but voeijeraling. 

There ie rtiU more reason for a variation of style 
in £tic Poetry than in Tragic, to disting-uish brtween 
that langugt of the Gods proper to the muie who sings, 
and is inspired; and that of men vrho are introduced 
speaking only according to nature. Farther, there 
pught to be a difference of style observed in the 
■peeches of human ^ersonS) and those of deities; and 
i^;aiB, m t|iose «duoh may be called set harangues 
or orations, and thoae which are acSj conversation or 
dialogue. Homer has more of the latter than any 
other Poet; what P'irgil does by two or three words 
of narration, Homer still performs by speeches : not 
only replies, but even rejoinders are frequent in him, 
a practice almost unknown to Firgil. This renders 
his Poems more animated, but lens grave and majestic ; 
and consequratly necessitates the frequent use of a 
lower etyle. The writers of tragedy lie under the 
same necesdty, if they would copy nature, whereas 
that painted and poetical dictioni which they per- 
peti^y use, vouM be impropar even in orations de- 
ngned to move with all the arts of rhetoric ; this is 
pMn from the practice of Demosthenes and Cieero s 
and Virgil in those of Drancei and Turitui givts an 
eminent esamplc, how far removed the style of them 
ought to be from such an excess of figures and orna- 
BKnts: wbkh indeed fits only that language of tht 

CC 2 
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GoA we have been speaking of, or that of a muie 
under inspiration. 

To read tlirough a whole work in this strain, is 
like travelling a!l along on the ridge of a hillj which 
IS not half so agreeable as sometimes gradually to rise, 
and sometimes gently to descend, as the way leads, 
aod as the end of the journey directs. 
. Indeed the true reason that so few Poets have imi- 
tated Homer in these lower parts, has been the ex- 
treme difficulty of preserving that mixture of ease 
and dignity essential to them. For it is hard for 
an E pie Poem to stiiop to tlie narrative with mccess, 
as for a prince to descend to be famtHar, without 
diminution to his greatness. 

The sublime style is more easily counterfeited than 
the natural; something that passes for it, or sounds 
like it, is common in all false writers; but nature, 
purity, perspicuity, and simplicity, never walk in the 
clouilB{ theyaie obvious to all capacities; andviiera 
they are not evident, thej do not exia. 

The most plain narration not only admits of these, 
and of harmony, (which arc all the qualities of style,) 
but it requires every one of them to render it pleasing. 
On the contrary, wliatever pretends to a share of the 
sublime, may pass notwithstanding any defects in the 
rest, na^ sometimes without any oithem, and gain the 
admirabon of all ordinary readers. . 

Homer in his lowest narrations or speeches is ever 
easy, flowing, copious, clear, and harinonious. He 
shews not less in'uention, in assembling the humbler, 
tlian the greater, thoughts and images; nor \twju^- 
tnen!, in proportioning the style and the veraiiication 
to these than to the otlier. Let it be remembered, 
that the same gerius that soared the highest, and from 
whom the greats .t models of the lublime are derived, 
was also he who stooped the lowest, and gave to 
the Bunple narrative its utmost perEectton. Which 
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of tbete mA tlie hardest task to ff«n^]himaeiS, 1 
cannot pretaid to detennme; but to Im' translator 
I can affirm (however unequal all his imitations 
must be) that of the latter has been much the more 
difficult. 

Whoever expects here the same pomp of verse, and 
the same ornaments of diction, as in the Iliad; he 
will, and he ought to be disappointed. Were the 
.original otherwise, it had been an offence at^st 
nature ; and were the translation so, it were an ofiiHice 
against Homer, which is the same thing. 

It must be allowed that there is a m^esty and har- 
mony va the Gruk lang^uage, wtuch gret^ contribute 
to elevate and support the narration. But I must also 
observe that this is an advanta^ grown upon the lan- 
guage since Homer'i time; for things are removed 
from vulgarity by being out of use; and if the words 
we could find in any present language were equally 
sonorous or musical in themselves, tliey would still 
appear less poetical and uncommon than tliose of 3 
dead one, from this only circumstance, of being in 
every man's mouth. I may add to this another dis- 
advantage Co a trsnalator, from a tUfierent cauM; 
Homer aeenu to have taken upon him the character 
of an historian, antiquary, divine, and professor of 
arts and sciences ; as well as a poet. In one or other 
of these characters he descends into many particula- 
rities, which as a poet only perhaps he would have 
avoided. AU these ought to be preserved by a faith- 
ful translator, who in some measure takes the ^lace of 
Homer; and all that can be expected from him is to 
make them as poetical as the subject wilt bear. Many 
aria therefore are requisite to supply these disadvan- 
tages, in order to dignify and solemnize these 
f^ner parts, which hardly admit of any poetical 
ornaments. 

Some use has been made to this end, of the style 
of Mlhon. A just and moderate mixture of oU word* 
CO J 
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may have an effect Hke the working old abber fltonet 
into a buildiag, whicli I have sometimeB eeeni to give 

a kind of venerable air, and yet not destroy the neat- 

nesB, elegance, and equality requieite to a new work ; 
I mean without rendering' it too unfamiliar, or remote 
from the present purity of writing, or from that ease 
and smoothness which ought always to accompany 
narration or dialogue. In reading a style judiciously 
antiquated, one finds a pleasure not unlike that of 
travelling on an old Roma?! way : but then the road 
muat be asgood, as the way is ancient ; the style inust 
be such in whieli we miiy evenly proceed, without 
being put to short stops by sudden abruptnesses, or 
]ui;.iW by frequent turiiing-s and transpositions. No 
man dr'ighls in furnnvs and stumbling-blocks; and 

is one thing, ai'.d a hn\> uf rubbish another. The 
imhators (jf jV/iV/Hfi, like must other imitators, are not 
copiii, but carkaliiras of their original ; they are a 
hundred tunes more ubsolele and cramp than he, and 
equally so in all places; whereas it should have been 
observed of MtUen, that he is not lavish of his exotic 
worda and phrases every where alike, but em{doys 
them much more where ue subject is marvellous, vast 
and strange, as in the scenes of heaven, hell, chaos, 
&c. than where it is turned to the natural and agree- 
able, as in the pictures of Paradise, the loves or our 
first parents, the entertainments of angela, and the 
like. In general this uinisual style better serves to 
aw;,ken our ideas in the descriptions and in the 
imaging and picturesque parts, than it agrees with the 
lower sort of narrations, the character of which is 
simplicity and purity. Milton has several of the lat- 
ter, where we find not an antiquated, aifected, or 
uncouth word, for some hundred lines together; as 
in his fifth book, the latter part of the eighth, tbe 
former of the tenth and eleventh books, and in the 
nanatioii of J)jw£iu/ in the twelfth. I woDder indeed 
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that lie, who ventured (contrary to the practice of all 
other Epic Poeta) to imitate Homer's lownessea in the 
ttarrative, should not also have copied his plainneEs 
and perspicuity in the dramatic parts ; since in his 
speeches (where clearness above all is necessary) there 
is frequently such transposition and forced construc- 
tion, that the very sense is not to he discovered with- 
out a second or third reading : and in this certainly 
he ought to be no example. 

To preserve the trui: character c,f Kamer's style in 
the present translation, great pains has been taken to 
be easy and natural. Tlie chief merit I can pretend 
to, is, not to have been carried into a more plausible 
and figurative manner of writing, which woiud better 
have pSeased all rea^rs, but the judicious ones. My 
errors had been fewer, had each of those gentlemen 
who jmned with me shoinm as much of the severity of 
a friend to me, as I did to them, in a strict animad- 
version and correction. What assistance I received 
from them, was made known in general to the pubhc 
in the original proposals for this work, and the parti- 
culars are specified at the conclusion of it; to which 
I must add (to be punctually just) some part of the 
tenth and fifteenth books. The reader will now be 
too good a judge, how much the greater part of it> 
and coDsequenuy of its iauhe, is chargeable upon me 
alone. But this I can with iategritf affinn, that I 
have bestowed as much time and pains npon the 
whole, as were consistent with the indispensable duties 
and cares of Ufe, and with that wretched state of 
health which God has been pleased to make my^or- 

that I have introduced into our language this other 
work of the greatest and most ancient of poets, with 
some dignity ; and I hope, with as httle disadvantage 
as the lUad. And if, ajfter the unmerited success of 
that translation, any one will wonder why I would 
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enterprize the Odytsey ; I think it sufficient to say, 
that Homtr himself did the same, or the world would 

I designed to have eaded this Postcript here; but 
■ince I am now taking my leave of Homer and of all 
controvcrgy zdating to him, I beg leave to be indulged 
if I n^ike use of vii last opportunity, to say a very 
few words idiout some reflectitHis which the late Ma- 
dam Dacier bestowed on the first part of my Pre&ce 
to the Hiad, and. ^duch she puUiched at toe end of 
her translation of that Poem. 

To write gravely an answer to them would be too 
much for the reflections ; and to say nothing concern- 
ing them, would be too little for the author. It is 
owing to the industry of that learned Lady, that our 
polite neighbom an becune acquainted with many 
of Htmtrt beauties, which were hiddeti bam them 
before in Greek and in Eustathtut. She cfaalfengee 
on this account a particular regard from all the ad- 
mirers of that great poet, and I hope thatldudlbfr 
thought, as 1 menn, to pay some part of this debt te 
her memory in what I am now writing. 

Had these reflections fallen from the pen of an or- 
dinary critic, I should not have apprehended their 
effect, and should therefore have been silent concern- 
ing themi but since they are Madam Diuier'e, I 
imagine.ttrat they must be of weight; and in a case 
where I thidt her reasoning very bad, I respect her 
authority. 

I have fought under Madam Daiter's banner, and 
have waged war in defence of the divine HemMr 
against all the heretics of the age. And yet it is Ma- 
dam Dacier who accuses me, and who accuses me of 
nothing less than betraying our common cause. She 
affirms that the most declared enemies of this Author 
have never said any thing against him more injurious 
or more unjust than I. What must the world think 
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of me, aftiT such a judgment passed by so great a 
critic; the world, who decides so often, and who exa- 
mines so seldom ; the world, who even in matters of 
literature is almost always the slave of authority ? 
Who will suspect that so much learning should mis- 
take, that so much accuracy should be misled, orthxt 
BO much candour should be biassed i 

All this howerer has happened, and Madam Da- 
eier'e Criticisms on my Prdace flow from the very 
same error, from which so many fclse cridcigms of 
her countrymen upon ffoHur have flowed, and which 
she has so justly and so sevezdy reproved ; I mean 
the error of depending OD injnrious and unskilful 

An indifferent translation may he of some use, and 
ft good one will be of a great deaL But I think that 
no translation ought to be the ground of crhichm, be- 
cause no man ought to be condemned upon another 
man's explanation of his meaning : could Homer 
have had the honour of explaining his, before that 
august tribunal where Monsieur de la Molt: presideSj 
I make no doubt but he had escaped many of those 
'severe uiimadvo'sicKis with which some French authors 
have loaded him, and from which even Madam Ha- 
tatt'i translation of the Iliad could not preserve him. 

How unhappy was it for me, that the knowledge 
of our lilandtongue was as necessary to Madam Dac'ur 
in my case, as the knowledge of Greek was to Mon- 
MCur ie la Mttte in that of our great Author ; or to 
any of those whom she styles blind censurers, and 
Uames for ctmdemning what they did not under- 

I may say with modesty, that she knew less of my 
true sense &om that faulty translation of part of my 
Pre^e, than those blind censurers might have knovra 
of Homer'i even from the translation of La Valteritt 
which preceded her own. 
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It pleued me howeter to find, that her objections 
were not levelled at the general doctrine, or at any 
esnentials of my Preface, but only at a few particular 
expreaaions. She proposed Httle more than {to use 
her own phrase) lo combal iiiio or three simiks ; and I 
hope thai to combate a simile is no more than to 
fight with a shadow, since a simile is no better than 
the shadow of an argument. 

She lays much weight where I laid but little, and 
examines with more scrupulosity thm I writ, or than 
.peihapB the matter requires. 

These unlucky similes taken by themselves may 
.periiaps render my meaning cqmrocal to an tgnmut 
translator ; or there may nave fallen from my pen 
some expressions, which, taken by themselves likewise, 
may to the same person have the same effect. But if 
the translator had been master of our tongue, the 
general tenor of my argument, that which precedes 
and that which follows the passages objected to, would 
have sufficiently determined him as to the precise 
meaning of them; and if Madam Daeitrh^A tdcen up 
her pen a little more leisurely, or had employed it with 
more temper, she would not have answered para- 
phrases of her own, which even the translation will 
not justify, and which say more than once the very con- 
trary to what I have said in the passages themselves. 

If any person has curionty enough to read the 
whole paragraphs in my K«face, on some mangled 
parts of which these reflections are made, he will 
easily discern that I am as orthodox as Madam Daeier 
herself, in those very articles on which she treats me 
like an heretic : he will easily see that all the difference 
between us consists in this, that I offer opinions, and 
she delivers dactraui ; that my imagination represents 
Hmntr as the greatest of human Poets, whereas in 
hers he was exatted above humanity ; infallibility and 
itnpeccability were two of his attnbutes. There was 
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therefore no need of defendl^ Homtr Bj^mut me, 
who (if X mistake not) had . earned my adnuration of 
him aa &r as it can be carried without giring a retd 
occauon of writing in his defence. 

After answering my harmless similes, she proceeds 
to a matter which does not regard so much the honour 
o{ Homer, as that of the times he lived in ; and here 
I must confess she does not wholly mittake my mean- 
ing, but I think she mistakes the state of the question. 
She had said, the manners of those times were so 
much the better the less they were like oure : Z 
thou^it this required a little qualification, I confint 
that in my own opinkm tlie wood was mended in aoine 
points, such as the custom of putdng whole nations to 
the sword, condemning king^ and their families to 
perpetual alavtry, and a few others. Madam Daeier 
judges Otherwise in this ; but as to the rest, particu- 
larly m preferring the ^plicity of the ancient world 
to till- luxury of ourB, which IB the main point con- 
tended for, she owns we agree. This I thought was 
well, but I am so unfortunate that this too is taken 
amiss, aud called adopting or (if you will) stealing 
her sentiment. The truth is, she might have said her 
wordi ; for I used them on purpose, being then pro- 
fessedly citing from her ; though I might have done 
the same without intending that compliment, for 
they are also to be found in Euttathiui, and the senti- 
ment I believe is that of all mankind. I cannot really 
tell what to say to this whole remark, only that in 
the first part of it Madam Daeier ia displeased that I 
don't agree with her, and in the last mt I do : but 
this is a temper which every polite man should over- 
look in a lady. 

To punish my ingratitude, she resolves to expose 
my blunders, and seiecta two which I suppose are the 
most flagraott out of the many for which she could 
have chastised me. It happeos tiat the first of dwie 
. 9 
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is in .part the tt2nala.tax'at and in part her own, with- 
out any share of mine i she quotes ^ end -of a sen- 
tence, and he puts in French what I never wrote in 
Engliih. " HorBcr (I said) opened a new and bound- 
" less walk far hia imagination, and created a world 
" for himself in the invention of fable ;" which he 
translates Hotnere crea pour ion usage un monde mou- 



Madam Dacier justly wonders at this nonsense in 
me ; and I, in the translator. As to what I meant 
by Homer's invention of fable, it is afterwards parti- 
cularly distill cui shed from that extensive sense in 
which she toolc it, by these words : " If Homer was 
" not the first who introduced the Deities (as HerO' 
" dotui imagines } into the religion of Greece, he seems 
the first who brought them into a system of machinery 
" for poetry." 

The other blunder she accuses me of is, the mis- 
taking a passage in Aristotle, and she is pleased to 
send me back to this philosopher's Treatise of Poetry, 
and to her Preface on the Odyssey, for my better 
instruction. Now though I am saucy enough to 
think that one may sometimes differ from jlriitolle 
without blundering, and though I am sure one may 
sometimes fall into an error by following him ser^ 
vilely ; yet I own that to quote any author for what 
he nerer said, is a blui:^ (but by the way, to correct 
an author for what be never sai^ is somewhat worse 
than a bhinder). My words were these t " As there 
" is a greater variety of characters in the Iliad than 
" in any other poem, so there is of speeches. Every 
" thing in it has manners, as Aristotle expresses it j 
" that ia, every thing is acted or spoken : very little 
" passes in narration." She justly 8ay8,4hat " Every 
*' thing which is acted or spoken, has not necessarily 
" manners merely because it is acted or spoken." 
Agreed: but I would the question, whether 
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lay tbni^ can ham numnere which ii ndther ftctsd 
nor tpc^cen i if not, then the whole Iliad being almost 
spent in speech and action, almoBt every thing in 
it has manners : since Homer has been proved before 
in a long paragraph of the Preface, to have excelled 
in drawing characters and painting manners, and indeed 
his whole poem is one continued occasion of shewing 
this bright part of his talent. 

To speak fairly, it is impossible she could read 
even the translation, and take my sense so wrong as 
she represents it ; but I was first translated ignorantly, 
wad UKo read parti^. My expreBaon indeed wai 
not qoite exact ; it iQioiild have l>een, " Eveiy thine 
'* has manners, as Ariitolh calls them." But such 
a fault, methinks, might have been spared, since if 
one was to look with that disposition she discovers 
towards me, even on her own excellent writings, one 
might find some mistakes which no context can re- 
dress f as where she makes Euslalhius call CratU- 
thenes the Phliatian, Callhthenet the Physician ■• 
What a triumph nught some slips of this sort have 
■ aflforded, to Ifnmer's, her's, and my enemies, from 
which she was only screened by their happy ignorance i 
How unlucky had it been, when she insulted Mon- 
sieur de la Motte for omitting a material passage in 
the speech of Helen to Hector, II. 6. if some mtm- 
pion for the moderns had by chance understood so 
much Greet, as to whisper him, that th»e was no 
such passage in Homer I 

Our concern, zeal, and even jealousy, for our 
great author's honour were mutual, our endeavours 
to advance it were equal, and I have as often trem- 
bled for it in her hands, as she could in mine. It 
was one of the many reasons I had to wish the iMtger 

. ■ D.ncUr Remaiques lur 1e 4'"= livre de I'Odylh fa^^/bj. 

* Se \i ComiptioD du GoUt. , 
VOL. T. D D 
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life of UuB'Ladjr, that Imiut certandy hare R-gahwd 
ber good cnimoii, in spite of all ini8re|iie8ei)tiD|[ 
transktors whatever. I couU not faare expected it 
on any other tema than being approved as great, 
if not Bs passionate, an admirer of Homer as herself. 
For that was the first condition of her favour and 
friendship ; othervfise not one's taste alone, but one's 
morality had been corrupted, nor would any man's 
religion have been unsuspected, who did not im- 
plicitly believe in an author whose doctrine is so 
conformable to holy scripture. However, as diffe- 
rent people have different ways of expresdng their 
belief some purely by public and general acts of 
worship, oth^ by a reverend sort of reasoning and 
inquiry about the grounds of it ; it is the same in 
admiration, some prove it by exclamations, others by 
respect. I have observed that the loudest huzzas 

fiven to a gftat man in triumph, proceed not from 
is friends, but the rabble ; and as I have fancied it 
the same with the rabble of critics, a desire to be 
distinguished from them has turned me to the more 
moderate, and, I hope, mori: rational method. 
Though I am a poet, I would not be an enthusiast ; 
and though X am an Knglishman, I would not be 
furiouBty of a party. I am far from thinking myself 
that genius, upon whom, at the end of these remarks. 
Madam Daeier congratulates my country : one capable 
of ** c<nTectiDg Homer, and conMqnently of r^nnii^ 
" mankind, and amending this constitudoo." It 
was not to Great Brilain this ought to have been 
applied, since our nation has one happiness for which 
she might have preferred it to her own ; that as 
much as we abound in other miserable misguided 
sects, we have, at least, none of the blasphemm of 
Homer. We stedfastly and unanimously believe both 
this poem and our constitution to be the best duA 
ever human wit invented : that the one is not mortj 
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incapable of amendment than the other ; and (old as 
they both are) we despise any French or Engluhman 
whatever, who shall presume to retrench, to innovate, 
or to make the least alteration in either. Far there- 
fore from the genius ror wtucli Madam Dacier mistook 
nie, my whole desire is but to preserve the humble 
character of a faithful translator, and a quiet subject. 
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Friiit(n>Sti«ett Loadon, 
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